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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

In that part of the celebrated parish of St. George , which is 
bouDded on one side by Piccadilly aod on the other by Curzon 
Street, is a district of a peculiar character. 'T is a claster of small 
streets of little houses, frequently iotersected by mews, which 
here are nameroasy and sometimes gradaally, rather thao ab- 
ruptly, termioating in a ramification of those mysterioas regions. 
Sometimes a group of coarts develops itself , and you may even 
Chance to find your way into a small market-place. Those , how- 
ever, who are accnstomed to connect these hidden residences of 
the hamble %ith scenes of miseryandcharacters of Tiolence, need 
not apprehend in this district any appeal to their sympathies, or 
any shock to their tastes. All is extremely genteel ; and there is 
almost as much repose as in the golden saloons of the contiguous 
palaces. At any rate» if there be as much yice , there is as little 
crime« 

Tancred. L 1 



No sight or soand cao be seen or heard at aoy hoar, vhich 
could pain the most precise or the most fastidioüs. Even if a 
Chance oath may float on the air from a stable-yard to the lodging 
of aFrenchcooky 'tisof thenewestfashion, and» ifresponded 
to with lese of novel charm, the repartee is at least cooveyed ia 
the language of the most polite of nations. They bet upon the 
Derby in these parts a Ifttle, are interested in Goedwood which 
they freqaenty have perhaps, in generale a veakness for play, 
live highly, and indalge tbose passions which loxury and refine- 
ment encourage ; bat that is all. 

A policeman would as soon think of reconnoitring these 
secluded streetsasof Walking into a house in Park Lane or Berke- 
ley Square 9 to which, in fact, this popalation in a great 
measure belongs. For here reside the wives of house-stewards 
and of butlers in tenements fumished by the honest savings of 
their husbands, and let in lodgings to increase their swelling 
incomes; here dwells the retired servant, who now devotes bis 
practisedenergiestotheoccasionalfestiTaly which , withhisac- 
cumulations in the three per cents., or in one of the public 
houses of the quarter , secures him at the same Urne an easy 
living, and the casnal enjoyment ofthat great world which iingers 
in bis memory. Here may be found bis grace's coachman, and 
here his lordship's groom, who keeps a book and bleeds periodic 
cally too specnlative footmen, by betting odds on his master's 
horses. Bat aboye all, it is in this district that the cooks have 
ever soaght a favoarite and elegant abode. An air of stillness 
and serenity, of exhaasted passions and suppressed emotion, 
rather than of slaggishness and of dalness, distidgaishes this 
qaarter daring the day. 

When yoa tarn from the vitality and brightness of Piccadilly, 
the park, the palace, the terraced mansions, the sparkliog 
eqoipages, the cayaliers cantering ap the hill, the swarmiog 
multitude, and enter the region of which we are speaking, the 
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effecl is at fint almost unearthlj. Not a earriage» oot a horse- 
man, scarcely a passenger; there seems some great and sudden 
collapse in the metropolitan System , as if a pest had been 
announcedy or an enemj were expected in alarm by a ?anquisbed 
capital. The approach from Cnrzon Street has not this effect. 
HydePark has still about it something of Arcadia. There are 
woods and waters, and the occasional Illusion of an illimitable 
dlstance of sylvan joyanee. The spirit is allured to gentle 
thoaghts as we wander in what is still really a lane> and, turning 
down Stanhope Street, behold that house which the great Lord 
Chesterfield teils us, in one of hisl^tters, he was ^'bailding 
among the fields." The cawing of the rooks in bis gardens 
sastains the tone of mind, and, Corzon Street, after a long, 
straggling, sawney conrse, ceasing to be a thoronghfare, and 
losing itself in the gardens of another palace, is ^ite in keeping 
with all the accessaries. 

In the night, howeyer, the quarter of which we are speaking 
is alive. The manners of the population foUow those of their 
masters. They keep late hours. The banquet and the ball 
dlsmiss them to their homes at a time when the trades of ordinary 
regions move in their last sleep, anddream of opening shutters 
and decking the Windows of their shops. At night, the chariot 
whiris round the frequent comers of these little streets, and the 
openingyahes of the mews vomit forth their legion of broughams. 
At night, too, the footman, taking advantage of a ball at 
Holdemesse or a concert at Lansdowne House, and, knowlng 
that, in elther instance^ the link-boy will answer when necessary 
for bis summoned name, ventures to lookinat bis club, reads 
the paper, talks of his master or bis mistress, and perhaps 
throws a main. The shops of this district, depending almost 
entirely for their custom on theclasses webayeindicated, and 
kept ohen by their relations, follow theorder of the place, and 
are most basy when other places of business are elosed. 



A gasty March moming had subsided foto a SüDshfoy after- 
Doon» nearljtwoyearsagOy whenayoaogman, slender, above 
the middle height» with a physiognomy thoughtful yet delicate, 
his brown hair vorn long, slight whiskers, on bis cbin a taft, 
koocked at tbe doorof a bouse in Carringtoo Street, May Fair. 
His mien and bis costume denoted a cbaracter of tbe class of 
artists. He vore a pair of green trowsers, braided witb a black 
stripe down tbeir sides, packered tovards tbe vaist, yet fitting 
vitb considerable precision to tbe boot of Frencb leatber tbat 
eaclosed a well-formed foot. His waistcoat was of maroon yelvet, 
displayiog a steel watcb-cbainof refinedmanufacture» and a black 
satin crayaty with a coral broocb. His brigbt blne frockcoat was 
frogged and braided like bis trowsers. As tbe knocker feil from 
tbe primrose-coloured glove tbat screened bis band, be unco- 
vered, and passing bis fingersrapidlytbrougb bis bair, resumed 
bis new silk bat, wbicb be placed ratber on one side of bis 
bead. 

**Ah\ Mr. Leander, isityou?" exclaimed a pretty girl, wbo 
opened tbe door, and blusbed. 

*'And bow is the good papa, Eugenie? Is be at home? For 
I want to See bim much." 

** I will sbow yon up to bim at once» Mr. Leander, for be will 
be very bappy to see you. We bave been tbinking of hearing of 
you," sbe added, talking as sbe ushered her guest up the narrow 
staircase. '^Tbe good papa has a little cold: 't is not mach, I 
hope ; canght at Sir Wallinger*s, a large dinner ; they woald bave 
the kitchen Windows open, wbicb spoilt all tbe entrdes, and papa 
got a cold; bat I tbink, perbaps, it is as mach vexation as any- 
thing eise; you know, if anytbing goes wrong, especially with 
the entr^es — *' 

^^He feels as a great artist must/' said Leander, finisbing her 
sentence. ** However, I am not sorry at this moment to find bim 
a prisoner, for I am pressed to see bim. It is only tbis moming 
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that I have returned from Hr. Coniogsby's at Hellingsley— tbe 
honse füll, forty coyers every day, and some jüdges. Ooe does 
not grudge one's labonr if vte are appreciated/' added Leander; 
''bat I bave had my troubles. One of my marmitons bas disap- 
pointed me ; I tbougbt I bad a genius» bat on tbe tbird day be 
lost bis bead; and had it not been — Ab! good papa/' he ex- 
claimedy as tbe dooropened» and be came fonrard and warmly 
sbook tbe band of a portly man , adyaneed in middle life , sitting 
in an easy cbair, mth a glass of sagared vater by bis side» and 
reading a Frencb newspaper in bis cbamber robe > and vitb a 
vhite cotton nigbtcap on bis bead. 

**Ah\ my cbild/' said Papa Prevest, 'Ms it yoa? Tou see 
me a prisoner ; Eagenie bas toid yoa; a dinner at a mercbant's; 
dressed in a draagbt; everything spoiled, and I — " and sighing, 
Papa Prevost sipped bis eaa sacräe. 

<'We bave all oar troables," said Leander, in a consoling 
tone ; '' bat we will not speak now of yexations. I bave jast come 
from tbe coantry ; Daobaz bas written to me twice ; be was at my 
boase last night ; I foand bim on my Steps tbis moming. Tbere 
is a grand affair on tbe tapis. The son of tbe Dake of Bellamont 
comes of age at Easter ; it is to be a basiness of tbe tbonsand and 
one nigbts ; tbe whole coanty to be feasted. Camacbo's wedding 
will do for tbe peasantry; roasted oxen, and a capon in every 
platter 9 witb some foontains of ale and good Porto. Oar mar- 
mitons, too, ean easily servetbeprovinclalnoblesse; bat tbere 
is to be a party at tbe Castle of doable cream ; princes of tbe 
blood, high relatives and grandees of tbe Golden Fleece. Tbe 
Duke's Cook is not eqaal to tbe occasion. 'T is an bereditary 
cbef wbo gi?es dinners of tbe time of tbe Continental blockade. 
They baye written to Daabaz to send tbem tbe first artist of tbe 
age/' said Leander; ''and/' added be, witb some hesitation, 
" Oaaboz bas written to me." 

<<And be did qaite rigbt, mycbild," saidPrevost, "for tbere 



is not a man in Europe that is your equal. Wbat do they say? 
ThatAbrea rivals yoa in flaTOur, and thatGaillard hasnotless 
infention. Bat who can comblne goüt with new combinations? 
'Tis yourselfy Leander; and there is no question, though you 
haye only twenty-five years» that yoa are the cbeJTof the age." 

^'Toa are always yery good to me, Sir/* said Leander, bend- 
ing bis head with great respect; ^'and I will not deny , that to be 
famoas when yoa are young is the fortane of the gods. Bot we 
must never forget that I had an advantage which Abrea and Gail- 
lard had not, and that I was your papil." 

^* I hope that I have not injored yoa/' said Papa PreTOSt, with 
an air of proad self-content. '* What yoa learned fronot me came 
at least from a good school. It is something to have senred ander 
Napoleon/' added Prevost, with the grand air of the Imperial 
kitchen. ^'Had it not been for Waterloo, I shoald have had the 
cross. Bat the Boarboas and the cooks of the empire never coald 
understand each other. They broaght over an emigrant chef, 
who did not comprehend the taste of the age. He wished to bring 
everything back to the time of the eeil de bcBttf". When Monsiear 
passed my soap of Austerlits ontasted, I knew the old family was 
doomed. Bat we gossip. Toa wished to consalt me ? " 

<' I want not only your adyice^ bat yonr assistance. This af- 
fair of the Dake of Bellamoot'iB reqnires all oar energies. I hope 
yoa will accompany me; and, indeed» we most muster all oar 
forces. It is not to be denied that there is a want^ not only of 
genias, bat of men, in oar art« The cooks are like the civil en- 
gineers: since the middle class have taken to giving dinners, the 
demand exeeeds the supply." 

'< There is Andrien," said Papa Prevost^ <<yoa had some 
hopesofhim?" 

^'He is too yoang; I took him to ftiellingsley, and he lost bis 
head on the third day. I entrusted the soafQ^es to him, and, bat 



for the most desperate personal exertions, all would haye been 
lost. It was an affair of the bridge of Areola." 

^^Ah! mon Diea! tbose are moments!" exclalmed Prevost. 
<< Gaillard aod Abreu will not serve nnder yoa, eh ? And if they 
vottld, they eonld not be trasted. They would betray yoa at the 
tenth hoar/' 

''What I waot are generals of division, not Commanders in 
Chief. Abreu is sufficiently bon gar^D, but he has taken an en* 
gagement with Monsieur de Sidonia, and is not permitted to go 
out." 

** With Monsieur de Sidonia 1 You once thought of that, my 
Leander. Aud what is his salary ? *' 

''Not too much; four hundred, and some perquisitcs. It 
would not suit me ; besides, I will talte no engagement but with 
a crowned head. But Abreu likes travelHng, and he has his own 
carriage, which pleases bim." 

^'There are Philippen and Dumoreau/' saidPreyost; ''they 
are yery safe." 

"I was thinking of them/' said Leander, "they are safe—* 
under you. And there is an Engtishman, Smit, he is chef at Sir 
Stanley's, but his master Is away at this moment. He has talent." 

"Tourself, fourchefs, withyourmarmitons, it would do," 
said Preyost. 

"For the kitchen," said Leander; "but who istodress the 
Übles?" 

" A — h!" exclalmed Papa Prevost, shaking his head. 

"Danbnz's head man, Trenton, is the only one I could trust; 
and he wants fancy, ihongh his style is broad and hold. He 
made a pyramid of pines relieyed with grapes without destroying 
the outline, very good, this last week, at Hellingsley. But 
Trenton has been upset on the railroad, and much injured. Even 
if he recover, his band will tremble so for tbe next month that I 
could haye no confidence in bim." 
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<' Perhaps you might find some one at the Dake's?" 

'^Out of the question!" safd Leander; ^'I make it alvays a 
condition that the head of every department shall be appointed by 
myself. I take Pellerini wlth me for the confectionary. How 
often have I seen the effect of a first-rate dinner spoiled by a 
Tulgardessert; laidflaton the table > forexamplCy orwith Orna- 
ments that look as if they had been hired at a pastry^cook's : 
triumphal arches, and Chinese pagodas, and solitary pines 
springing ap out of ice-tubs surroanded vith peaches, as if they 
vere in the window of a fraiterer of Covent Garden." 

'^ Ah ! it is incredible what uneducated people will do/' said 
Pre?08t. ^<The dresslng of the tables was a department of itself 
in the Imperial kitchen." 

<< It demands an artist of a high calibre /' said Leander. ^^ I 
only know one man vho realizes my idea, and he is at St. Peters- 
burg. Tou do not know Anastase? There is a manl But the 
Emperor has him secure. He can scarcely complain> however, 
since he is decorated, and has the rank of füll colonel." 

<'Ah!" saidPrevosty mournfuUy, *< there Is no recognition 
of genius in this country. What think you of Yanesse, my 
chiid? He has had a regulär education." 

<< In a had school : as a pis aller one might put up with him. 
But his eternal tiers of bon-bons ! As if they vere ranged for a 
supper of the Carniyal, and my guests were going to pelt each 
other! No, I could not stand Yanesse, Papa." 

" The dressing of the table : 't is a rare talent/' said Prevost, 
mournfully , ** and always was. In the Imperial kitchen — " 

'^Papa/' saidEugenie, opening the door, and putting in her 
head, '<here is Monsieur Yanillette just come from Brüssels. 
He has brought you a basket of truffles from Ardenues. I told 
him you vere on business — but to-night, if you be at home» he 
could come." 
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<* Yanillette ! " exclaimed Prevost, sUrting in bis chair, " our 
little Yanillette. Thereisyourmaiiy Leander. Hevasmyfirst 
papily as jovL were my last, my child. Bring ap our little 
Yanillette, Eugenie. He is in the household of King Leopold, 
and his forte is dressing the table ! " 



CHAPTER IL 

Thb Duke of BellamoDt was a personage vho, from his raok, 
bis bloody and his wealth^ might almost be placed at the head of 
the English nobility. Althongh the grandson of a mere country 
gentleman, his fortanate ancestor^ in the decline of the last 
Century 9 had captiyated the heiress of the Montacutes, Dukes of 
Beliamont, a celebrated race of the times of the [Plantagenets. 
The bridegroonij at the moment of bis marriage, had adopted 
the illustrious name of his young and beautiful wife. Mr. Mon- 
tacute was by nature a man of energy and of an eoterprising 
spirit. His yast and early success rapidly deyeloped his native 
powers. With the Castles and domains and boroughs of the 
Bellamonts, he resohed also to acquire their ancient baronies 
and their modern coronets. The times were favourable to his 
projectSy though they might requlre the devoti«n of alife. He 
married amid the disasters of the American war. The king and 
his minister appreciated the independent support afforded them 
by Mr. Montacute^ who represented his county, and who com« 
manded five TOtes in the house besides his own. He was one of 
the Chief pillars of their cause ; but he was not only independent, 
he was conscientions, and had scruples. Saratoga staggered 
bim. The defection of the Montacute votes, at this moment, 
would haye at once terminated the struggle between England and 
her colonies. A fresh Illustration of the advantages of our par- 
liamentary Constitution! The independent Mr. Montacute» how- 
ever, stood by his sovereign; his five votes continued to cbeer 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, and their master took his seat 
and the oaths in the House of Lords, as Earl of Bellamont and 
yiscount Montacute. 
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This might be considered sufficlenüy well for one genera- 
tioo ; bat die silver spoon which some fairy had placed in the 
cradle of the Earl of Beilamont was of colossal proportioDS. The 
French Revolution sacceeded the American war, and was oc- 
casioned bj it. It was but just, therefore, that it also should 
bring its huge quota to the elevation of the man whom a colonial 
reYolt had made an earl. Amid the panic of Jacobinism, the 
declamations of the friends of the people, the sovereign having 
no longer Hanover for a refuge , and the prime minister examined 
as a witness in favour of the very persons whom he was trying for 
high treason, the Earl of Beilamont made a calm yisit to 
Downing-street, and requested the revival of all the honours of 
the ancient Earls and Dukes of Beilamont in his own person, 
Mr. Pitt, who was far from favourable to the exclusife character 
which distinguished the English peerage in the last Century, was 
himself not disinclined to accede to the gentle request of his 
powerfulsapporter; but the king was less flexible. Hismajesty, 
indeed, was on principle not opposed to the revival of titles in 
families to whom the domains without the honours of the old 
nobility had descended; and he recognised the claim of the pre- 
sent Earls of Beilamont eventaally to regain the strawberry leaf 
which had adorned the Coronet of the father of the present 
countess. But the king was of opinion that this supreme dis- 
tinction ought only to be conferred on the blood of the old house» 
and that a generation, therefore, must necessarily elapse before 
a Bake of Beilamont could again figure in the golden book of the 
English aristocracy. 

Bot George theThird, with all hisfirmness, wasdoomedto 
frequent discomfiture. His lot was cast in troubied waters , and 
he had often to deal with individuals as inflexible as himself. 
Benjamin Franklin was not more calmly contumacious than the 
indlTiduai whom his treason had made an English peer. In that 
Ige of violence, change, and panic, power, directed by a clear 
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brain and an obdurate spirit, could notfail of its aim; and so it 
turned out, that, in tbe yery teeth of tbe royalwill, the simple 
country gentleman 9 whoseveryname wasforgotten, became, at 
the commencement of Ibis Century , Duke of Bellamonty Marqais 
ofMontacute, EarlofBellamont, Dacre, andVilleroy, vith all 
the baronies of the Plantageuets in addition. The only refenge 
of the king was, that he never would give the Duke of Bellamoot 
the garter. It was as well perhaps that there should be some- 
thiog for bis 6on to desire. 

The Duke and Duchess of Bellamont were the handsomest 
couple in England, and devoted to each other, but they had only 
one cbild. Fortunately» that child was a son. Precious life! 
The Marquis ofMontacute was married before be was of age. 
Not a moment was to be lost to find heirs for all these bonours. 
Perhaps, had bis parents been less precipitate» their object might 
have been more securely obtalned. The uuion was not a happy 
one. The flrst duke had, however, the gratification of dying a 
grandfather. Hts successor bore no resemblance to bim, ex- 
cept in that beauty which became a characterlstic of the race. 
He was bom to enjoy, not to create. A man of pleasure, the 
chosen companion of the Regent in bis age of riot, he was cut off 
In bis prime ; but he lived long enougb to break bis wife's heart 
andhisson'sspiriti likehimself, too, an only child. 

The present Duke of Bellamont had inherited something of 
the dear Intelllgence of bis grandslre, with the gentle disposi- 
tion of bis mother. HIs fair abilities, and bis bene?olent incli- 
nations, had been cultivated. His mother had watched OYer the 
child, in whom she found allke the charm and consolation of her 
life. But, at a certaln perlod of youth, the formation of cha- 
racterrequireiamasculine Impulse, and that was wantlng. The 
duke disliked bis son; In time he became even jealous of him. 
The duke had found himself a father at too early a period of life. 
Himself in bis lusty youth, he started wlth alarm at the form that 
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recalled his earliest and most brilliant hour, and who might 
prove a rival. The son was of a gentle and affectionate nature, 
and sighed for the tenderness of his harsh and almost yindictive 
parent. Bat he had not that passionate soul vhich might have 
appealedy and perhaps not in vain, to the dormant sympathies of 
the beiog who had created him. The young Montacute was by 
oatare of an eitreme shyness» and the accidents of hislifehad 
not tended to dissipate his painfol want of self-confidence. Phy- 
sically courageous his moral timldity was remarltable. He aiter- 
nately biushed or grew pale in his rare Interviews with his father, 
trembled in silence before the undeserved sarcasm , and often 
eodored the nnjust accosation without an attempt to vindicate 
himself. Alone, and in tears alike of woeandindignation, he 
carsed the want of resolution or ability which had again missed 
the opportunity that^ both for his mother and himself, might 
ha^e placed affairs in a happier position. Most persons, nnder 
these circamstances, would have become bitter, but Montacute 
«ras too tender for malice» and so he only tumed melancholy. 

On the threshold of manhood, Montacute lost his mother, and 
this seemed the catastrophe of his unhappy life. His father 
Deither shared his grief nor attempted to alleviate it. On the 
contrary^ he seemed to redouble his efiforts to mortify his son. 
His great object was to prevent Lord Montacute from entering 
Society, and he was so complete a master of the nervous tempe- 
rament on which he was acting, that there appeared a fair Chance 
of his succeeding in his benevolent intentions. Wheo his son's 
education was completed, the duke would not fnrnish him with 
the means of moving in the world in a becoming manner , or even 
saoction bis travelling. His grace was resolved to break his son's 
spirit by keeping him immured in the country. Other heirs ap- 
parent of a rieh seignory would soon have removed these difficul- 
ties. By bill or by bond , by living usury , or by post-obit liqui- 
dation, by all the means that private friends or public Offices could 
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tapply, tlie sinews of war vould haYe been fortheomiog. They 
would haye beaten their fathers' borses at Newmarket, edipsed 
tbem witb tbeir mistresses, and, sitting for tbeir borongbs» 
TOted against their party. Bot Montacate was not one of tbose 
yoang beroea wbo rendered so distingnisbed tbe earlier part of 
Ibis eentnry. He bad passed bis life so mncb among women and 
elergymen, that he lud never emancipated bimselffromtheold 
law tbat enjoined him to honour a parent. Besides, with all bis 
sbyness and timidity, be was extremely prond. He never forgot 
tbat be was a Montacate , tbongb be bad forgotten, like tbe world 
in general, tbat bis grandfatber once bore a difiterent and bambler 
name. AU merged in tbe great faet, tbat he was tbe lifing re- 
presentative of tbose Montacntes of Bellamont, wbose wild* and 
politie achieyementSy or tbe sustainedsplendorof wbose stately 
life 9 bad for seven hundred years formed a stirring and süperb 
portion of tbe bistory and manners of oar coontry. Deatb was 
preferable, in bis ?iew, to having such a name soiied in tbe 
bannts of joekeys and courtezans and usarers; and, keen as was 
tbe angaisb wbich tbe condact of tbe dake to bis motber or bim- 
seif bad oflen occasioned bim, it was sometimes eqnalled in de- 
gree by tbe sorrow and the shame wbieb be endured wben be 
beard of tbe name of Bellamont only in connexion witb some 
stratagem of the tnrf or some frantic reyel. 

WithoQt a friend, almost withont an acquaintance, Hontacute 
songht reftage in love. She wbo sbed over bis monrnfnl life the 
divine ray of feminine sympathy was bis consin, the daughter of 
bis motber's brother, anEnglisb peer, bnt resident in the north 
of Ireland, where be bad vast possessions. It was a family other- 
wise Utile calcalated to dissipate the reserve and gloom of a 
depressed and melancboly youth ; paritanical, severe, and for- 
mal in their manners, their relaxations a Bible Society or a 
meeting for tbe eonversion of tbe Jews. Bat Lady Katberine 
was beautifal, and all were kind to one to whom kindness was 
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Strange, and the 8oft pathos of whose solitary spirit demanded 
affectfon. 

HontacQte requested bis father's pc|rinii9lon to marrj bis 
coasio, aod "vas immediately refase4* Xbe dake piirtic^arly 
disliked bis wife's fanilly; but tbe factis, be bad so wish Ibat 
his 8QU sbould ever marry. He meant )o p^rpetuaU bis r^ice 
himscif« and was at tbis moment, ip tbe midst of bis orgies^ 
medic^llng a second alliaoce> vbicb shoold compensate bim for 
his bayÄsb blander. In tbis State oli^SairslUontacnte^ atlengtb 
stiing {o re8i8tance> inspixed by t^ most po^'^erful of passioos, 
and actad apop by a stronger yolitioj^ tban bis oivd 9 ivas planniog 
a marrUge in spite of bij» ffitbe^ r- fpve» a cotti^e by an Irisb 
lake, aod seven bundred Hryear ; i^bep intelligence arriyed tbat 
liis fallier, wbose powerful frame ^xt^ yigorpns beftUb seemed 
to meoace a patciarcb^l teriUy naß ^ead. 

The nev Dnlie otV^UAtaoni bad no e^eriencp of tbe irprld; 
bot, ihongb long coved by bis fatber^ be bad a stroiyg cbar^ter. 
Thoagh the circ|e of his ideas ivas necessarlly contracted, tbey 
were all clear aod firm. In bis mpody youtb ba bad imbibed 
certain impressions and arrived at cerf^in cpnclusions, and tbey 
never quitted bim. His mother was bis mod^l pf feminine per- 
feetion , and be bad loved his consin bee^pse sbe bore a re- 
markable resemblance to her aunt. 4^g4in, be was of ppinion 
that the tie between tbe father and t)ip.^ ougbt to be ooe of tbe 
most intimate oonfidenceand tbe mp^trefined tenderness, and 
he resoWed tb#t, ifProYidencefaTOlfrßj^ liimwltboffspring, bis 
child sbould tyer find In bi^) ^{isolafp devotion of thougbt and 
feeling. 

A variety of eanßes and circnmstapces bad impressed bim 
iritb a conyiction t|i^t wbjat is calif4 fasbionable life )v.as a 
compoand of frivolity and frand, of folly and vice; and be 
resolved neyer to enter it. To tbis be was, perbaps, ip some 
degree nnconsclously prompted by bis reserved disposition and 
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by his painfal sense of inexperience — for he looked forward 
to this irorld with almost as maeh of apprehension as of dislike. 
To politfcs, in the Tulgar sense of the vord, he had an eqnal 
repugnance. He had a lofty idea of his daty to his soyereign 
and his country, and feit vithin him the energies that woold 
respond to a conjanctare« Bat he acceded to his title in a period 
of calmnessy when nothing iras called in qnestion, and no 
danger was apprehended; and as for the fights of faetions^ the 
dnke altogether held himself aloof from them ; he wanded no- 
thing — not eyen the blae ribbon vhich he was soon obUged to 
take. Next to his domestie hearth , all his being was concentred 
in his dntles as a great proprietor of the soil« On these he had 
long pondered, and these he attempted to folfil. That Perfor- 
mance , indeed) was as mnch a sonrce of delight to him as of 
Obligation. He loyed the country and a eonntry life. His reserve 
seemed to melt away the moment he was on his own soil. Cour- 
teous he erer was, bat then he became gracioas and hearty. 
He liked to assemble ^^thecoanty" around him; to keep <'the 
county*' together ; '^the coanty" seemed always his first thoaght ; 
he was proad of ''the coanty/' where he reigned supreme» not 
more from hisTast possessions, than from the inflaence of his 
sweet yet stately character» which made those defoted to him, 
who otherwise were independent of his sway. 

From straitened circamstances, and withoat haying had a 
Single fancy of yoath gratiCed, the Dake of Bellamont had been 
saddenly sammoned to the lordship of an estate scarcely inferior 
in size and reyenue to some continental principalities; todwell 
in palaces and Castles; to be surroonded by a disciplined re- 
tinne, and to find eyery wlsh and want gratified before they could 
be expressed or antidpated* Tet he showed no elation, and 
acceded to his inheritance as serene as if he had neyer feit a pang 
or proyed a necessity. She whom in the hoar of trial he had 
selected for the fature partner of his life , though a remarkable 
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womftn, by a slDgular eoineidenee of feeling — lor It was as 
much from her original eharaeter as from sympathy with her 
hasband — confirined him in all hls moods. 

Katherine^ DuchessofBellamont^ wasbeaatifnl: smalland 
delicate in stracture, vith a daizllng complexiony and a smile 
vbichy though rare» was of the most winning and briiliant 
cbaracter. Her rieh brown halr, and her deep blue eye might 
haye become a Dryad; but her brow denoted intellect of a high 
order, and her moath spoke inexorable resolntion. She vas 
a vornan of fixed opinions, and of firm and compact prejudices. 
Brought np in an austere circle, where on all matters irrcToeable 
jadgi9ent had been passed, which enjoyed the advantages of 
knowing exactly vhat was tme in dogma, what just in conduct, 
and what correct in manners , she had early acquired the con- 
tenient babit of dedsion, while her stndions mind employed 
its considerable energies in masterlng every writer who fayoured 
those opinions which she had previoasly determined were the 
rigbt ones. The dachess was deep in the diyinity of the seven- 
teenth Century. In the controversles between the two churches» 
she could hsTe perpleied St. Omers or Maynooth. Chillingworth 
might be found in her boudoir. Not that her grace's reading was 
confined todivinity; onthe contrary^ itwas ?arious and exten- 
sive. Puritan in religion, she was precisian in morals; but in 
both she was sincere. She was so in all things. Her nature 
was frank and simple : if she were inflexible» she at least wished 
to be just; and though very conscious of the greatness of her 
Position, she was so sensible of its duties, that there was 
scarcely any exertion which she would evade f or any humility 
from which she would sbrink, if she belicTed she were doing her 
duty to her Grod or to her neighbour« 

It will be Seen, therefore» that the Duke ofBellamont found 
DO obstacle in bis wlfe, who otherwise very much influenced bis 
conduet, to the plana which he had pre-conceived for the conduct 
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of Ms IIIb «fter marrUge. TIm dackMS shrank» vith a feeliog 
ofhaidglity'tMrror, fromthat'woEldolfafthioDy wbkh ironld have 
so willingly greeted her. Duriag the greater part of the year, 
therefore, llieBeUanioatere&klediBtbeiraiagMficeatcaatle, in 
their distant eoünty, occapied with all ihe busiDess and the 
pleasures of the provinces. While the duke, at the head of the 
magfetraey, ia the iDanagemeDt<of hia eatataa» and in the sports 
of wUoh hf was lönd , lonnd aaple occapadon , his wife gave an 
impulae to the charity of the eonnty« loanded schoola, endowed 
chwohea» vaeeived their aeighbours^ jread her books, and 
aoMsad herseif So the eraatkm of beautifnl gardens» £orivhich 
she had a passion. 

AiterEaster, Parliamentreqniring their presence, the conrt- 
yard «f cme of the fev.palaces in London «pened, and the world 
leamt that the Duke and Dacheaa of BellamoEt had arrived at 
BellamontHoase, from Montaoote Castle. Dnrfa^ ihdur stay in 
town, which tbey made as brief as they weU coald> and which 
never exeeeded three manlhs , they gave a series of great dinners, 
prindpally attendad by noble relations, and those famlUea^f the 
cooBty iwlio vere so forliinate as lo ha?« also a cesidenoe in Lon-> 
don. Regolarly eveiy year> also, there was 4i grand banquel 
given to sobm members of the royal family by iheDttka and ftach> 
ess of BellaaM>nty and regolarly every year the Doke and Doch- 
ess of Bellamont had the honaor of diniog at the palaoe. Ex- 
cept at a ball or conaert a»der the royal roof, 4he Duke and Dneh- 
ess were never seen anywhoEe in the «vening. The great ladies 
indeedy the Lady^ftC. Julians , and the Marchionesses of De- 
loraiae, always sent then inwitations, thosgh they were ever 
declined« Bat the BeHamonts maintained a sort c£ tmditional 
acquaintance vith a fev great honses, either by the ties of re* 
lationshlp, which, amoQgthaaristoeracy, are very ramlBed, or 
by oeeasionally reeeiving iravaUiiig magnificoes at their hospita- 
ble castk. 
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To Uie greatbody, howeyer^ of what is called ^'the World" 
— the World that lives In St. James's Street and PallMall^ that 
looks oat of « Club wlodow, and survejs «lanklnd a$ JLucretias 
from 2iis pliilosopblc tower; the world of ibt Georges and the 
Jemmys; of Mr. Gassiiis and Mr. Meiton; of the Milfords and 
the FitiheroDS, the Berners aod the Egertons, the Mr. Ormsbys 
and the Alfred Mountchesnejs — the Dake and Dachess of Bel- 
lamont were absolutely ankaown. All that the vorld koew was, 
that there was a great peer wjbo was called Puke of Bellamont; 
that there was a great house in London , with a court-yard, 
which bore his name; that he had a Castle in the conntry, which 
was one of the boasts of England ; and that this great dnke had a 
dnchess : but they never met them any where , nor did their wifes 
and their sisters, and the ladies whom they admired^ or who 
admired them either at ball or at breakfast, either at moming 
dances or at eyening d^jetbers. It was clear, therefore> that 
the BeOamonts might be yery great people, bat they were not In 
"Society." 

It must haye been some organic law , or some fate which ases 
stnictore for its fnlfilment, bat again it seemed that the continu- 
ance of the great hoase of Montacate should depend upon the life 
of a Single being. The duke, like his father and his grand- 
father, was favoured onlywith one child, butthat child was 
again a son. From the moment of his birth, the yery existence 
of his parents seemed identified with his welfare. The duke and 
his wife matually assumed to each other a secondary position, in 
comparison with that occupied by their ofltspring. From the 
hour of his birth to the moment when tliis history opens , and 
when he was about to complete his majorlty, never had such 
solicitnde been lavished on human being, as had been con- 
tiouously dcToted to the life of the young Lord Montacute. 
Döring his earlier education he scarcely quitted home. He had, 
indeed, once been shown to Eton, surrounded by faithful domes- 
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ticsy and accompaDied by a private tator, irhose vlgflance wonld 
not have disgraced a Superintendent of police; bat the scarlel 
fever bappened to break out daring bis first half, and Lord 
Montacate was instantly snatcbed away from the scene of danger, 
where he was never again to appear. At eigbteen, he went to 
Ghristcharch. His mother, who had nnrsed him herseif, wrote 
to bim every day; bnt tbis was not found sufficient, and the 
duke hired a residence in the neighbourbood of the university, 
in Order that tbey might oceasionally see tbeir son daring 
term. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"Saw Eskdale just now/' said Mr. Cassilis, at White's, 
going dowo to the Dake of BellamoDt's. Great doings there — 
son comes of age atEaster — wonder what sort of fellow he is? 
Anjbody know an jthiog about him?" 

''I wonder what his father's rent-roU is," said Mr. Ormsby. 

<'They saj it 's quite clear," said Lord Fitzheroo. 

^'Safe for that/' said Lord Milford; <'and plenty of ready 
money too I should think, for one never heard of the present 
dake doii^ anything." 

He does a good deal in his connty/' said Lord Vaientine. 
I doo't call that anything," said Lord BÜiford ; " bat I mean 
to say he never played — was never seen atNewmarket, or did 
anything which anybody ean remember« In fact , he is a person 
wbose name yoa never by any Chance hear mentioned." 

'<He is a sort of cousin of mine/' said Lord Valentine ; ''and 
we are all going down to the Coming of age — • that is, we are 
asked." 

''Then you can teil us what sort of fellow the son is." 

''I never sawhim," said Lord Valentine ; ''but I know the 
dachess told my mother last year, that Montacute, throughout 
his life , had never occasioned her a Single moment's pain." 

Here there was a general langh. 

'' VITell, I have no doubt he will make ap for lost time," said 
Mr. Ormsby, demurely. 

'' Nothing like mamma's darling for np-setting a coach," said 
Lord Milford. ''You oaght to bring your cousin here, Valentine ; 
we would assist the development of his unsophisticated intelli- 
gence." 
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" If I go down^ I will propose it to hlm." 

'<Why if?" Sftid Mr. Gasstlis; ''sort of thijig I shoald like 
to See onee aneomnioDlj — oxen roasted alive, old armour, and 
the girls of the Tillage all ranaing aboiit as if they were behind 
the seenes." 

<<l8 that the waj yoa did it atyour majority, George?" said 
Lord FItf heron« 

*<Egady Ikept my arrival at years of diseretlon atBrightoo. 
I believe it was the last fan there erer was at the PavilioD. The 
poor dear king, God bless him! proposed my health, and made 
the deTÜ's own speech ; we all begao to pipe. He was Regent 
theo. Yoar father was there, Valentine — ask him if he re- 
members it? That was a seene! I won't say how it ended: but 
the best joke is , I got a letter from my governor a few days afler, 
with an acconnt of what ther had all been doing aCBrandinghamy 
and rowing me for not eomittg down, and I found ont I had kept 
my Coming of age the wrong^ day !" 

»Did yoa teil them?" 

''Not a Word : I was afraid we might have had to go through 
it over agafn." 

«I sQppose old Bellamont ts the devil's own screw," said 
Lord Milford. ''Rieh governors , who have never been hard np, 
always are." 

"No : I believe he is a yery good sort of fellow/' said Lord 
Valentine; "at least my people always say so. I don't know 
mach aboat him , for they never go anywhere." 

"They have got Leander down atMontaeute/' said Mr. Cas- 
silis. "Had not sach a thing as a cook in the whole county. They 
say Lord Eskdale arranged the caisine for theffi ; so yoa will feed 
well, Valentine." 

"That 's somethingi and one can eat beforeEaster; bat when 
the baUs begin — " 

"Oh! as for that, yoa will have dancing enough at Monta« 
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eatc ; ft 's eipeeUd •» thcM atcaoiif i^ flir Bo^ei de Caverle j, 
teoants' daaghters» and all that sott o^ Afagw Deaced fmiAy; 
bntlimistsaT, ifI«»t»llaT«afaffk, IMhaVaaiMi/' 

'«InefermettheBelkmoolBy" uäALordMIÜitträt, mvuHa^j. 
"Kre there aoy daaghte»)" 

'*lhat 's a bor». A Single davgliter, crfob iS tkere ba a soa, 
may be made something of ; because, in nina casea ant af ten, 
diere is a rovnd sun» in tbe Settlements for the yomk^er cbildre% 
and sbe takes it all." 

'<T1ia4 '8 tbe ease of Lady BUncbeBickerstaie/' said Lord 
FitiheroD. ** Sbe ynll bare a bondred tbansaad pounda." 

** Te« don't mean tbat ! " said Lord ¥alenl|ne ; ** and sbe is a 
Terynicegirl, to»." 

^Ton are qnite wrang abont tbe bandrcd tbonsand, Fitz/* 
Said Lord bUHofd; ^'lorl made it my bnsiness to iDCfcilre most 
per tieuUrly into tbe aifair : it is only fifty." 

'*In tbese eases, tbe best nile is only to believe balf /' said 
Mr. Ormsby. 

'^Then yon bave only got tirenty tbouaand »-ysar, Ormsby," 
said Lord lülford, laugbing, ^lieeanse the world gif es you 
forty." 

'^Welly we must do the best we can in tbese bard times/' 
Said Mr. Ormsby , witb an air of mock resignatioo. <* Witb your 
Dukes of Bellamont and all tbese grandees on tbe stage, we little 
men sball be scarcely able to bold up oar beads." 

'*Come, Ormsby/' said Lord Milford, ''teil ns the amount 
of your ineome tax." 

*'Tbey say Sir Robert quite blashed wben he saw the figure at 
whlcb you were sacked, and declared it was downright spo- 
liation." 

**Toa yoang men are always talking abont money," said Mr. 
Ormsby, shaking bis head; '^yon shonld think of higher things." 
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" I woDder what yoongMontaeate will be Uünking of this time 
nntyear/' Mid Lord Fitiheroii. 

<<There viD be plentf of people thlnking of him,** said Mr. 
Caiiilli« ''Egad, yoa genüemen mast stir jouneWeSy if yon 
mean to be tumed off. You will have riyals." 

"He will be no rival to me/' said Lord Milford; **(otl am 
an ayowed fortone-hunter, and that yon say be doea not care for, 
atleaaty atpresent." 

^' And I marry only for loTe," said Lord Valentine» laugbing ; 
" and so we sball not clash." 

<< Ay, ay ; bnt if he will not go to tbe heiresses» the heiresses 
will go to himy" said Mr. Ormsby. " I have seen a good deal of 
these thingSy andigenerally observe tbe eldest son of aduke takes 
a fortnne out of tbe market. Why, tbere is Beaumanoir, he is 
like Valentine; Isuppose he intendsto marry forloTe» as he is 
always in that way ; but the heiresses neyer leaye him alone , and 
in the long run you cannot withstand it ; it 's like a bribe ; a man 
is Indignant at the bare thooght, refases the first offer , and 
pockets the second." 

<<It is very immoral 9 and very anfair 9" said Lord Milford^ 
** that any man shonld marry for tin , who does not want it." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Thb Forest of Montacute, in the nortli of EngUnd, is the 
name ghen to an extensive distriet, which in many parts offers do 
efidence ol the propriety of its Ütle. The land , especiailj during 
the last Century, has heen effectively cleared, andpreseots, in 
geoeral, achampaignvieir; rieh and rural, bat farfrom pictu- 
resqiae« Over a wide expanse, the eye ranges on corn fields and 
rieh hedge-rows, many a sparkling spire» and many a merry 
windmill. In the extreme distance, onaclearday, maybedis- 
cerned the blue hills of the Border» and towards the north the 
caltfrated coontry ceases, and the dark form of the old forest 
spreads into the landscape* The traveller, however, who may 
be tempted to penetrate these sylvan recesses, will find much that 
is beantifol, and little that is savage. He will be strack by the 
eapital road that winds among the groves of ancient oak, and the 
turfy and femy wildemess which extends on each side, whence 
the deer gaze on him with haughty composare, as if conscious 
that he was an intnider into tfaeir kingdom of whom they need 
bave no fear. As he advances , he obserres the number of cross 
routes which branch off from the main road, and which, though 
of less dimensions, are eqaally remarkable for their masterly 
straetore and compact condition. 

Sometimes the land is cleared, and he finds himself by the 
homestead of a forest farm, andremarks the buildings, distin- 
gaished not only by their neatness bat the propriety of their rustic 
architecture. Still advancing, the deer become rarer, and the 
road is formed by an avenue of chestnuts; the forest, on each 
side , now transformed into vegetable gardens. The stir of popu- 
lation is soon evident. Persons are moving to and fro on the side 
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path of the road. Horsemen and carts seem retnrning from 
market; women with emptybasketSy and theo the rare vision of 
a stage coach. The postillion spurs his horses, cracks his whip, 
and dashes at füll gallop into tbe towo af Montacate, the capital 
of the forest. 

It is the pretti«st little town in the world, bvilt entirely of 
hewn stone, the vell-paTed and welKMghted streets as oeat as a 
Batch village. Tbere are two cburehes; od« of greal antiqoltyy 
the other raised by the present duke^ bat fti the best style of 
Christian architeetnre. The brMge that spaas thre IMe bat rapid 
rirer Belle, is perhaps a trifle foe vast aod Romao for its sife ; 
bat it was ballt by the first dake of theseeond dynasty, w^ was 
always afraid of anderbaildiBg his positfon. The fewn was also 
fndebted to him for their hall, a Palladian' palaee. Hontaevte is 
a corporate town, aod uoder the oM System retarsed twomem-- 
bers to Parliament. The amomt of its popoladon, aceording 
to the rale generaNy obsenred , might have preserted it iVom dis* 
franchisement, bat, as every hoase belonged to tbe dake, and 
as he was what, in the confased phraseoiogy of the revolatlonary 
war, was ealled a Tory, the Whigs took care to patMootaeaie 
io Schedale A. 

Thetown-hall, the market-place, aMteraryinstitstioB, and 
the new charch, form, with some very good bouses ef reoeot 
erection, a handsome sqaare, in whicfa thereisafoantain, the 
gift to the town of the present dachess. 

At the extremity of the town, the groand rises, and od a woody 
steep, which is in fact the termination of a long ränge of table- 
land, may be seen the towers of tbe oater coart of Montaeate 
Castle, llie prinefpal building, which is yast and of Tarions ages, 
from the Plantagenets to the Gaelphs, rises on a terraee, fram 
which, on the side opposite to the town, yon descend into a well« 
timbered inclosare, ealled tbe Home Park. Pvrther on, the 
forest again appears — - the deer again croneh in their hm, or 
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glanee «loiigtbe vlitis; dor doe» tfils grevn domain tenDinate tili 
Utouches die vast and parple moon that dhide tht kingdoms af 
Grreat Britahi« 

R was Ott an early day «f Aptilv that Ae dQke wtt» iiufaig in his 
private loom, a pen in one Mand». aod looking npvitliafaotof 
pleasura^le emotion at kis ^fe , wiio stood by lii» side,. her right 
ann sometiaies on tlte back of bis ehair^ and somttimes en bis 
sbonlder, while, vitb ber otber band, between tbe interrala of 
Speech, sbe pressed a bandlcerchief to ber eyea, bodewed witb 
tbe expression of an irffeetionale excitement. 

'*It is too mach/' said ber grace. 

^iind done in such a hawlaome manner!" aaid tbe dake. 

'*I wonld not teil our dear obild of ii at thtfs moment/' said 
the doehess ; <<he bas s^ mnofa to go tbrongh 1 " 

**Too are right, Kate. It will keep tili tbe cclebration !• oyer. 
Howdeligbtedbewillbe!*' 

'* My dear Greorge , I sometimes tbink we are too bafkpy/' 

^Ton are not half aa luippy aa yo« deaerve to be/' replied her 
hnsbandy looking, np witb a amile of aifeetioa; and theo be 
finisbed bis reply to tbe ietter of Mr. Hangerfaid, ob* of tbe 
connty membersy informingthedoke, that now Lord Montaente 
was of age, he intended at onoe to witbdraw fMan ParHament, 
ha^ng for a long time fixed on tbe majority of tbe bair of tbe honse 
of Bellamottt, as the Signa! for that evenl« <*I accapted tlie post," 
said Mr. Bvngerford, ^'nnieh against my wIlL Yaor grace 
bebated to me at the time in tbe iumdsamesl mnner, aaid» in-* 
deedy ever since, witb respect to this subject. But a Bfaiqnis 
of M ontacnte is, in ray opinfon, and, I beUete I may add, in 
tbatof tbewholecoonty, omr proper representailiie ; beaideawe 
want young blood in tbo Hoaaa." 

**It certainly is done in tho handsomest maoner/' saod 
the dnke. '' 

<<Bnt then yon know, George » yon beiiaTcd to bim in tbe 
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handsomest manner *-he says so, as yoa do Indeed to everybody ; 
and this is your reward." 

*'l ahoöld be very sorry indeed if Hungerford did not vith- 
draw with perfect self-satisfaction»" orged the duke, '^andhis 
famüy too; they are most respectable people, one of the most 
respectable families in tbe county — I should be quite grie^ed if 
this Step were taken withont their entire and hearty con- 
currence.** 

*'0f course it is>" said the dnehess» ''with the entire and 
hearty concnrrence of every one. Mr. Hungerford says so. And 
I must say that, though few things could have gratified me more, 
I quite agree with Mr. Hungerford that a Lord Montacute is the 
natural member for the county; and I haye no doubt that if 
Mr. Hungerfordy or any one eise in bis position, had not resigned, 
they neyer could have met our child without feeling the greatest 
embarrassment." 

'^A man though, and a man of Hungerford's position, an old 
family in the county, does not like to figure as a warming-pan," 
said the dnke , thoughtfuUy. ** I think it has been done in a very 
handsome manner." 

'^And we will show our sense of it/' said tbe duchess. ''The 
Hungerfords shall feel, when they come here on Thursday, that 
they are among our best friends." 

"That is my own Kate! Here is a letter from your brother. 
They will be here to-morrow. Eskdale cannot come over tili 
Wednesday. He is at home, but detained by a meeting about 
his new harbour." 

"I am delighted that they will be here to-morrow/' said the 
duchess; "I am so anxious that he should see Kate before the 
Castle is füll, when he will haye a thousand calls upon bis time ! 
I feel persuaded that he will loye her at first sight. And as for 
their being cousins, why, we were coasins, and that did not 
hinder ns from loving each other.' 
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^'If she resemble jou as mach m joa resembled yoar annt — " 
Said the duke, looking up. 

^'She is my perfect Image» my yery seif, Harrlet says, in 
dispositioD as well as face and form." 

'^Then our sod has a good chance of betng a yery happy 
man»" saidthednke. 

^'Thatheshonld eome of age, enter Parliament, and marry 
in the same year ! We oaght to be yery thankitil. What a happy 
year!" 

''Bat not one of these eyents has yet oecarred," said the 
doke, smiling« 

<'But they all will/' said the dachess — «'ander Proyldenee/' 

"I voald not predpitate marriage." 

'*Certainly not; nor shoald I wish him to think of it before 
the aatamn. I shoald like him to be married on oar wedding- 
day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TuB suQ shoDe brightly^ there was a triumphal ftrch at every 
road ; the market-place and the town-hall were caparisoned iike 
steeds for a tournament, eyery house had its garland; the flags 
were flying oq every tower and steeple. There was such a peal of 
bells yoQ coald scarcely hear yoar neighboar's voice ; then came 
discharges of artillery, and then bnrsts of music from varions 
bands« all playing different tanes. The conntry people came 
trooping in, some on horseback, some in carts, some in pro- 
eession. The Temperance band made an immen&e jioise, and 
the Odd Fellows were loudly cheered. Eyery now and then one 
of the duke's yeomanry galloped through the town in bis regt- 
mentals of green and silver, with bis dark flowing plnme and 
clattering sabre, and with an air of bnsinesslike desperation, 
as if he were carrying a message from the commander-in-chief in 
thethickestofthefight. 

Before the eyentful day of which tbis merry morn was the 
harbinger, the arrivals of gnests at the Castle had been nnmerous 
and important. First came the brother of the dacbess, with bis 
conntess and their fair danghter the Lady Katherine , whose fate, 
unconsciously to herseif , had already been sealed by her noble 
relatiyes. She was destined to be the third Katherine of Bella- 
mont that her fortonate house had furnished to these illustrions 
walls. Nor, if unaware of her high lot, did she seem unworthy 
of it. Her mien was prophetic of the State assigned to her. Tbis 
was her first yisit to Montaeute since her early cbildhood, and 
she had not encountered her consin since thelr narsery days. 
The day after them, LordEskdale came oyer from his principal 
seat in the contiguons eounty, of which he was lord-lieutenant. 
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He was the first eousin*of the duke, his father and the seeond 
Duke of Bellamont having married two sisters, and of course 
intimately related to the dnchess and her family. Lord Eskdale 
exercised a great inflaence overthehoaseofMontacate, thongh 
qaite unsonght for bj him. He was the onlj man of the world 
whom thej knew, and thej never decided npon anythlng ontof 
the iimited circle of their immediate experience without Con- 
sulting hIm. Lord Eskdale had been the cause of their son going 
Ig Eton ; Lord Eskdale had recommended them to send hlm to 
Christcfanrch. The duke had begged his cousin to be his tmstee 
when he married ; he had made him his execator^ and had in- 
tended him as the guardian of his son. Although, from the 
difference of their habits» little thrown together in their earlier 
joath^ Lord Eskdale had 8hown> eventhen, klnd eonsideration 
for his relative ; he had even proposed that thej should travel 
together^ bat the old duke woald not consent to this. After his 
death^ however^ being neighbonrs as well as relatives, Lord 
Eskdale had become the natural friend and counsellor of his 
grace. 

Xhe doke deservedlj reposed in him implicit confidence, and 
entertained an almost nnbonnded admiration of his coasin's 
knowledge of mankind. He was searcely less a favourite or less 
an Oracle with the duchess, thongh there were snbjects on which 
she feared Lord Eskdale did not entertain views as serioas as her 
own ; bot Lord Eskdale, with an extreme carelessness of manner 
and an apparent negligence of the minor artsofpleasing, wasa 
coosammate master of the feminine idiosjncracy, and, from a 
French actress to an English dnchess, was skilled in gniding 
women withont ever ietting the curb be feit. Searcely a week 
elapsed, when Lord Eskdale was in the conntry, that a long let- 
ter of difficnlties was not received by him from Montacute, with 
an eamest regnest for his immediate advice. His lordshlp^ 
singolarly averse to letter writing, and especially to long letter 
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writingy used generally in reply to say that, in the course of a 
day or two he should be in tlieir part of the world, and wonld 
taik the matter over with them. 

And, indeedy DothiDg was more amusing than to see Lord 
Eskdale, imperturbable, yet not heedless, with hi» peculiar 
calmness, something between that of a Turkish pacha and an 
English Jockey, standiog up with his back to the fire and his 
hands in his pockets, and hearing the anited Statement of a case 
by the Duke andDuchess of Bellamont; the serioas yet qaiet and 
nnexaggerated narrative of his grace, the impassioned inter- 
raptionsy decided opinions, and lively expressions of his wife, 
when she feit the duke was not doing justice to the circnmstances, 
or her mw of them, and the Spartanbrevity withwhich, when 
both his Clients were exhausted, their connsel sammed up the 
whole affair, and said three words wliich seemed suddenly to re- 
moye all doubts and to solye all difficulties. In all the basiness 
of life 9 Lord Eskdale , thoagh he appreciated their native ability^ 
and respected their considerid)le acquirements, which he did not 
share, iooked npon his coasins as two children, and managed 
them as ehildren; bat he was really attached to them, and the 
sincere attachment of such a character is often worth more than 
the most passionate devotlon. The last great domestic embar- 
rassment at Montacute had been the affair of the cool». Lord 
Eskdale had taken this npon his own Shoulders » and, vriting to 
Daubozy had sent down Leander and his friends, to open the 
minds and charm the palates of the north. 

Lord Valentine and bis noble parents, and their daaghter 
Lady Florentina, who was a great horsewoman, also arrived. 
The coontess» who had once been a beanty with the repntation of 
a wit, and now set np for being a wit on the repntation of ha^ing 
been a beanty, was the lady of fashion of the party, and scarcely 
Imew anybody present, thoagh there were many who were her 
eqaals and some her superiors in rank. Her way was to be a 
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little fioe, always smiling and condescendingly amiable; when 
aione with her husband, sbragging her Shoulders somevhaty 
and Toiring that she was delighted that Lord Eskdale was there, 
as she had somebody to speak to. It was what she called *' quite 
a relief/* A relief, perhaps, from Lord and Lady Monotjoy, 
vhom she had been avoiding all her life — iinförtaaate people^ 
vhowith alarge fortune, lived in a wrong Square , andaskedto 
their house everybody who was nobody; besides» Lord Monntjoy 
was vulgär 9 and laaghed too load, and Lady Monntjoy called 
yoQ ^'my dear," and showed her teeth. A relief » perhaps, 
too, from the Hon. and Rev. Montaente Monntjoy, who, with 
LadyEleanor, fourdaughtersandtwosons, had been invited to 
celebrate the majority of the fatnre chf eflain of their honse. The 
conntess had what is called <'a horror ofthose Möuntjoys, and 
those Montaente Monntjoys/' and what added to her annoyance 
was, ihat Lord Valentine was always fiirting with the Misses 
M ontacute Monntjoy. 

The eountess could find no companions in the Duke and 
Ducbess of Qanronald, becanse, as she told her husband, as 
they eonld not speak English and she could not speak Scotch , it 
was impossible to exchaoge ideas. The bishop of the diocese 
was there, toothless and tolerant, and wishing to be on good 
terms with all sects, provided they paid church-rates, and 
another bishop far more vigorous and of greater fame. By bis 
administration the faeir of Bellamont had entered the Christian 
church, and by the imposition of his hands had been conßrmed 
in it. His lordship, a great authority with the duchess, was 
speciaily iu'dted to be present on the interesting occasion, when 
the babe that he had held at the fönt, and the child that he had 
blessed af the altar, was about thns publicly to adopt and 
acknowledge th« dnties and responsibiüty of a man. But 
the eountess, though she liked bishops, liked them, as she 
told her husband, *Mn their place." What that exactly was, 
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she did not define ; but probably their palaces or tbe House of 
Lords, 

It was hardly to be expected that her ladyship would find 
any relief in the society of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Hampshire ; for his lordship passed his life in being; the Presi- 
dent of scientific and literary societies» and iras ready for 
anything, from the Royal, if his turn ever arrived, to opening a 
Mechanics' Institute in his neighbouring town. Lady Hampshire 
was an inyalid; bat what was her aiiment was one of those 
mysteries which still remained insoluble, although, in the most 
liberal manner, she delighted to afford her friends all the Infor- 
mation in her power. Never was a rotary endowed with a faith at 
once so li^ely and so capricious. Each year she believed in 
some new remedy, and announced herseif on the eve of some 
miraculous eure. But the saint was scarcely canonized, be- 
fore his Claims to beatitude were impugned. One year Lady 
Hampshire never quitted Leamington ; another , she contrived to 
eombioe the infinitesimal doses of Hahnemannwiththecoiossal 
distractions of the metropolis. Now her sole conversation was 
the water eure. Lady Hampshire was to begin immediately after 
her Visit to Montacute, and she spoke in her sawney voice of 
factitious enthnsiasm, as if she pitied the lot of alf those who 
were not about to sleep in wet sheets. 

The members for the county, with their wives and danghters, 
the Hangerfords and the Ildertonsy Sir Russell Malpas , oreven 
Lord Hall, an Irish peer with anEnglish estate, and who re- 
presented one of the divisions, were scarcely a relief. Lord Hüll 
was a bachelor, and had twenty thousand a-year, and woald not 
have been too oid for Florentina, if Lord Hall had only iived in ''so- 
ciety," learnt how to dress and how to behave, and had ayoided 
that pecaliar coarseness of manners and complexion which seem 
the inevitable results of a provinciai life. What are forty-five or 
even forty-elght years^ if a man do not get ap too early or go to 
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bed too soon^ if he be dressed bj the right persons, and, early ac-> 
customed to tbe society of women, be possess that flezibility of 
manner and that readiness of gentle repartee vbicb a feminine 
apprenticesbip can alone confer? But Lord Hüll vas a man with 
a red face and a grey bead , on irbom coarse indulgence and tbe 
selfisb negligence of a coontry life bad already conferred a sbape- 
less form; and wbo, dressed sometbing like a groom, säte at 
dinner in stoiid silence by Lady Hampsbire^ vbo, wbatever were 
her complaints, bad certainly tbe art, if only from ber qaestions, 
of making ber neigbbonrs communicati?e. Tbe countess exa- 
mined Lord Hall tbrough her eye-glass with curious pity atso 
fine afortune and so good a family being so entirely thrown away. 
Had he been brought up in a civilized manner, lived six months 
in May Fair, passed bis carnival at Paris, never sported except 
io Scotland and occasionally \isited a German bath, evenLord 
HuIl migbt have " fined down." His bair need not bave been 
grey if it bad been attended to ; bis complexion wouid not bave 
been so glaring; bis bands neyer coald have grown to so buge a 
sbape. 

Wbat a party, wbere tbe Countess was absolntely driyento 
specalate on tbe possible destinies of a Lord Hall ! Bat In tbis 
party tbere was not a Single young man, at least not a Single young 
man one bad eyer beard of, except ber son, and be was of no nse« 
The Duke of Bellamont knew no young men ; the duke did not 
even belong to a club ; tbe Ducbess of Bellamont knew no young 
men ; she neyer gaye and sbe never attended an e^ening party. 
As for tbe countyyoutb, tbe young Hungerfords and tbeyouog 
Ildertons, tbe best of them formed part of tbe London crowd. 
Some of them, by complicated manoeuvres, migbt e?en bave made 
theirwaylntothecountess's crowded saioons on a miscellaneous 
night. She knew tbe length of their tether. They ranged, as tbe 
Price Current says, from eight to three thousand a-year. Not the 
figure that purchases a Lady Florentina! 
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Tbere were manj other guests, and some of theai Terj no- 
table , thoagh not of the class and charaeter to interest tbe fasti» 
dioas mother of Lord Valentine ; bat whoeTer and whatever tbej 
migbt be, of the slitj or seyentj persons who were setted each 
day in the magnificent banqueting-room of Montacate eastle, 
feasting, amid pjramids of gold plate, on the masterpieees of 
Leander, there was not a Single individaal who did not possess 
one of the two great qnaltfieations : the j were all of them eousins 
of the Duke of Bellamont, or proprietors in bis county. 

But we mast not anticipate, the great daj of the festival having 
hardly yet commenced. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In the Home park was a colotsal pavilloo, whieh held mora 
than two thousand peraons» and in which the townifolk of Moota«- 
cate were to dine : at eqaal distances were several imaller tenti, 
eaek'of different colours aod patternsy and each bearlng od a 
staodard the name of one of the surroanding parlihei whieh be- 
loDged to the Duke of Bellamont, and to the convenienea and 
gratification of whoae inhabitants these tents were to*day dedl- 
eaCed. There was not a man of Boddleton or Faddieton ; not a 
yeomaii or peasant of Montacute super Mare or Montaoute Ab- 
boUSy nor of Percy Bellamont nor Friar's Beilamont , nor Wlnch 
Dor Finch, nor of Mandeville Stokes nor Mandeville Bois ; not a 
goodman true of Carleton and Ingleton and Kirkby and Dent, and 
fiiüameor and Padmore and Hatton le Haie; not a itout foreiter 
from the glades of Thorp» or the syhan homes of Hurst Lydgate 
aod Bishopstowe 9 that knew not where foamed and flowed the 
doke's ale, that wm to quench the longings of bis thirsty Tillage. 
▲nd their wites and daughtera were equally weleome. Ai the 
eotrance of each tent, the dnke's servants invited all to enter, 
sopplied them with required refreshments, or indieated thelr ap- 
pointed plaees it the approacbing banqnet. In general , though 
there were jnany miseellaneous partles, each vlllage entered the 
park in procossion, with its flag and its band. 

AI noon the seene presented the appearance of an immense 
bot weU-ordered fair. In the back-ground, men and boyi 
climbed poles or raeed in sacks, wbile the. exploits of the gioglers» 
their fflisehieTous mnuttatres and sobüle combinations, elicited 
frequent bnrsts of laughter« Further on> two long menaced 
ericktt matehes calied forth all the skill and energy of Fuddleton 
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and BuddletOD, and Winch and Finch. The great throng of thc 
Population, however, was in the precincts of the terrace, vhere, 
in the course of the morning, it was known that the dake and 
duchessy with the hero of the day and all their friends, were to 
appear, to witness the sports of the people, and especiaiiy the 
feats of the morrice-dancers, who were at this moment practising 
before a very numerons and delighted audience. In the mean 
time, bellsy drnms, and trumpets, an occasional yoUey, and the 
frequent cheers and laughter of the maltitude, combined with the 
brilliancy of the son and the brightness of the ale to make a right 
gladsome scene. 

'<It 's nothing to what it will be at night»" said one of the 
dake's footmen to bis family — bis father and mother, two 
sisters and a young brotber, listening to bim with open mooths, 
and staring at bis State liyery with mingled feelings of awe and 
affection. They bad come oyer from Bellamont Friars, and their 
son bad asked the Steward to give bim the care of the pavilion of 
of that village , in order that be might look after bis friends. 
Never was a family who esteemed themsehes so fortunate or feit 
SO happy. This was having a friend at coart indeed. 

'^It '8 nothing to what it will be at night," said Thomas. 
*'Yovi will have ^Hail, star of Bellamont S' and 'God save the 
Queen!' acrown, threestars, fourflags, andtwocoronets, all 
in coloured lamps, letters six feet high, oo the Castle. There 
will be one bundred beacous lit over the space of fifty miles the 
moment a rocket is shot oif from the Round Tower, and as for 
fireworks, Bob, you '11 see tbem at last. Bengal ligbts, and 
the largest wheels will be as common as squibs and crackers ; 
and I baTe beard say , thougb it is not to be mentioned — " And 
be paused. 

** We '11 not open our months," said bis fatber, eamestly. 

<<You bad better not teil us," said bis mother in a nenrous 
paroxysm ; *' for I am in such a Auster, I am sure I cannot answer 
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for mysel/y and theo Thomas may lose his place for breach of 
eonferenee/' 

''Nonsense, mother/' said his sisters, who snabbed their 
mother almost as readily as is the gracious habit of their betten. 
''Praytellusy Tom." 

''Ay, ay, Tom/' said his younger brother. 

''Well/' said Tom 9 in a coofidential vhisper, ''won'tthere 
be a transpareney ! I have heard say the queen never had aoy- 
thiog like it. Yoo won't be able to see it for the firstqoarter of 
an hour, tbere will be such a blaze of fire and rockets; bat 
wbeDitdoeseome, they say it 's like heaven opening ; theyoung 
markiss on a cloud, with his band on his heart, in his nev 
uniform/' 

«Dear me!" said his mother. ''I knew him before he was 
weaned. The duchess suekled him herseif, which shows her 
heartis very true; for they may say what they like, but» if an- 
other's milk is in your child's veins, he seems» in a sort of way, 
as mach her baim as yoar own." 

''Mottaer's milk makes a true-bom Englishman/' said the 
father; ''and I make do doubt oar young markiss will prove the 
same." 

"How I long to see him ! " exclaimed one of the daaghters. 

"And so do I ! " said her sister » " and in his uniform ! How 
beauüfulitmustbe!" 

"Well, I don't know," said the mother; "and perbaps you 
will laugh at me for saying so, but, after seeing my Thomas in 
his State livery , I don't care much for seeing anything eise." 

"Mother, how can you say such things! I am afraid the 
crowd will be very great at the fireworks. We must try to get a 
good place." 

"I have arranged all that," said Thomas, wüh a triumphant 
lock. "There will be an inner circle for the steward's friends, 
aod you will be let in." 
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'* Oh ! " excUimed his sistera. 

*' Well, I bope I shall get through the daj," said bift mother ; 
<< but U 'ft ratber a trial after our quiet life." 

*^And wben will tbey come on tbe terrace , Tboaua? " 

'^ You See, tbey are waitiog for tbe corporatioD, — itbat 's th£ 
major and town eoandl of Montacme; tbey are Coming. up -wuh 
an address. Tb^re t Do yoa bear tbat? Tbat 's tbe Signal gan. 
Tbey are leaving tbe town-ball at tbis same moment. Now, in 
three quarters of an hour's time or so , tbe duke and duchess, 
and tbe yoang markiss, and all of tbem, will come on tbe terrace. 
So you be allve, and draw near, and get a good place. I mast 
lock after tbese people." 

Aboat tbe same time tbat tbe cannon announced tbat the 
Corporation bad quitted tbe town -hall, some one tapped at the 
cbamber-door of Lord Eskdale, wbo was seaiing a letter in bis 
private room. 

''Well, Harris?" said Lord Eskdale, lookltig up, and re- 
cognising bis valet. 

''His grace bas been inqniring for your lordsUp several 
times," replied Mr. Harris, witb a perplexed air. 

''I shali be witb bim in good time," replied bis lordsbip, 
again looking down. 

" If you eoald manage to come down at once , my lord," said 
Mr. Harris. 

"Wby?" 

"Mr. Leander wisbes tosee your lordsbip very moab." 

"Ab! Leander!" said Lord Eskdale, in a more interested 
tone. " Wbat does be want? " 

"I bave not seen bim," said Mr. Harris; "but Mr. Prevost 
teils me tbat bis feelings are hurt." 

" I bope be bas not Struck," said Lord Eskdale, witb a comi- 
cal glance. 

"Sometbing oftbat sort," said Mr. Harris, very seriously. 
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Lord Eskdde bad a great sympathy irith artitts; he waa wall 
aequaiatad with tbai irritabllity whiefa ia aaid to be the charao- 
teristic af the ereative power; geniaa alwaya foand io bim an 
indttlgent arbiter. He waa oeovioced tbat, if the feelinga of a 
ru-e spirlt Uke Leander were hnit» they were not to be trifled 
with. He feit responsibl« fer the presenee of one so eminent 
in a country wbere, perbaps, be was notproperlyappreeiated; 
and Lord E^dale deseended to the steward'a room with the eon- 
sciousaeas of an iaaportant, probably a difflenlt ndaslon. 

Tbe kitehen of MonUeute Castle was of the old style, fitted 
for baronial feasts. It coyered a great space, and was very lofly. 
Now they bnild (hem in great bouses on a different syslem ; even 
more distiagoiahed by height, bat far more Condensed in area» 
as it is thooght that a dish often soffers from tbe distaneea which 
the eook haa to move over in eolUcting its varions eomponent 
parte. Tbe new principle seems sound ; theoldpractieey how- 
ever, was more picturesque. Tbe kitehen at Montacnte was like 
the preparation for the famons wedding feast of Prince Riqnet 
with the Taft, wben the bind earth opened, and revealed that 
genial speotaele of white-eapped cooks> aad endless stoves and 
stewpans. Tbe steady blaie of two coloasal fires waa sbroaded 
by vast screens. Everywhere y rieh malerials and silant artists ; 
business withont bastle, and the allr*pervading magic of method. 
Philippen was preparing a saaoe; Dumoreau, in anotber qnarw- 
ter of the spaeioos ehamber, was arranging some traflies; tbe 
En^ishman, Smit, was fasbioning a eatlet. Between these 
three generals of division aides-de-camp perpetually passed, 
JD the form of aetive and obserrant marmitons, more than one of 
whom, as he looked on the great masters aromid bim> and with 
the prophetic faealty of genias sunreyed tbe Itatare, exelaimed to 
himseif, likeCorregio, «<AndI also will bea eook/' 

In thia animated and interesting scene was only one anoe** 
cupied individaaly or rather occupied only with bis own sad 
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thoughts. ThiB was Papa Prevost, leaningagainstrather than sit- 
ting on a dresser, with his anns folded» his idle knife stock io his 
girdle, and the tassel of his cap awry with vexation. His gloomy 
brow, however, lit up as Mr. Harris, for whom he was waitiog 
with anxioas expectation, entered , aod sommoned him to the 
preseoce of Lord Eskdale, who, with a shrewd yet loangiog air, 
which concealed his own forebodiog perplexity, said, ''Well, 
Prevost, whatisthe matter? The peoplehere been impertinent ?" 
Prevost shook his head. "W% never were in a house, my 
lordy whore they were more obiiging. It is something much 
worse." 

''Nothing wrong aboat yoor fish, I hope. Well, what is It?*' 
^'Leander, my lord, has been dressing dinners for a week 
— dinners, I will be bound to say, which were never equalled In 
the Imperial kitchen, and the dake has never made a Single Ob- 
servation, or sent him a Single message. Yesterday, determined 
to outdo even himself, he sent up some escalopes de laitances de 
carpes älaBellamont. In my time I have seen nothing like it, my 
lord. Ask Philippon, ask Dumoreaa, what they thonght of it ! 
Even the Englishman, Smit, who never says anything, opened 
his mouth and exciaimed; as for the marmitons, they were 
breathless, and I thonght Achille, the youth of whom I spoke to 
yoQ, mylord, and who appears to me to be born with the troe 
feeling, would have been overcome with emotion. When it was 
finished , Leander retired to this room — I attended him ~ and 
covered his face with his hands. Woald you believe it, my lord ! 
Not a Word — not even a message. All this morning Leander 
has waited in the last hope. Nothing, absolotely nothing! How 
can he compose when he is not appreciated? Had he been ap- 
preciated , he would to-day not only have repeated the escalopes 
k la Bellamont, bot perhaps even invented what might have oot« 
done it. It is onheard of , my lord. The late Lord Monmooth 
woold have sent for Leander the very evening, or have written to 
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him a beantilnl letter, nhich Nvould have been preserved in 
iiis family; M. de Sidonia would have sent him a tankard from 
hjs table. These things in themselves are nothing; bat tbey 
prove to a man of genius that he is understood. Had Leander 
been in the Imperial kitchen , or even m\h the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, he would have been decorated ! " 

'< Where is he?" said Lord Eskdale. 

''He is alone in the cook's room." 

''I will go and saj a word to him." 

Alone 9 in the cook's room» gazing in listless vacancj 
00 the fire — that fire which, under bis influencSy had often 
achieTed so many master-iyorks — was the great artist who was 
oot appreciated. No longer snffering under mortificationy but 
oTerwhelmed by that exhaastion which foliows acute sensibility 
and the oTer-tension of the creative facalty» he looked round as 
Lord Eskdale entered , and when he perceived who was bis visi- 
lor, he rose immediately, bowed very low, and then sighed. 

''Prevost thinks we are not exactly appreciated here," said 
Lord Eskdale. 

Leander bowed again, and still sighed. 

''PrcTost does not nnderstand the affair/' eontinued Lord 
Eskdale. ''Why I wished you to come down bere, Leander, 
was not to receive the applause of my cousin and bis guests, but 
to form their taste." 

Here was a great idea; exciting and ennobling. It threw 
quite a new light upon the position of Leander. He started ; bis 
brow seemed to clear. Leander, then, like other eminent 
men, had duties to perform as well as rights to enjoy ; he had a 
Tight to fame, but it was also bis duty to form and direct public 
taste. That then was the reason he was brought down to Bella- 
mont Castle; because some of the greatest personages in Eng- 
land, who never had eaten a proper dinner in their lives, would 
bsTe an opportunity, for the first time,. of witnessing art. What 
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eould the praise of the Duke of Oanrondd, or Lord Hampshire» 
or Lord Hall, signify to one nho had shared the confidence of a 
Lord Moomouth, and whom Sir Alexander Grant, the first judge 
in Europe» had declared the only man of genias of the age? 
Leander erred too in topposing that liis achieTements had been 
lost apon the gaests at Bellamont. Insenslbly hls feats had &et 
them a-thinking. Thej had been like Gossacks in a pieture gal- 
lery; but the Clanronalds, the Hampshires » the Huils, irould 
return to their homes impressed with a great truth — that there is 
a differenee between eating and dining. Was thls nothing for 
Leander to have eifected? Was it nothing , by this deveiopment 
of taste, to assist in supporting that aristocratic influence which 
he "wished to cherish, and which can alone encourage art? If 
anything can saye the aristocracy in this letelling age, it is an ap- 
preciation of men of genias. Certainly it would have been very 
gratifying to Leander if his grace had only sent him a message, 
or if Lord Montacute had expressed a wish to see liim. He had 
been long musing oyer some dish k la Montacute, for this very 
day. The young lord was repated to haye talent; this dish 
might touch his fancy ; the homage of a great arüst flattersyoath ; 
this oif ering of genius might coiour his destiny. But what, after 
all, did this signify? Leander had a mission to perform. 

'^If I were you, I would exert myself, Leander," saidLord 
Eskdale. 

**Ah\ my lord , if all men were like you ! If artists were only 
sure of being appreciated ; if we were but understood — a dinner 
would become a sacrifice to the gods, and a kitchen would be 
Paradise." 

In the mean time, the mayor and town-councillors of Monta- 
cute, in their rohes of office, and preceded by their bedels and 
their mace-bearer, have entered the gates of the Castle. They 
pass into the great hall, the most ancient part of the building, 
with its open roof of Spanish chestnut, its screen andgallery and 
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dais, its painted Windows and marble floor. Ascendiag the dais, 
they are ashered mto an antichamber, the first of that aalte of 
State apartments that opens on the terrace. Leaviog on one side 
the principal diniDg-room and the übrary, they proceeded through 
the green drawing-room, socalledfromitssilkenhaDgings, the 
red drawing-rooniy cotered with raby vehet, and both adoraed, 
bat not encumbered, with pictares of the choicest art, into the 
priDcipal or dachesses' drawing-room, thas entitled from its 
complete eoUection of portraits of Dachesses of Bellamont« It 
was a Tery spacioas and beautifully proportioned Chamber, hang 
with amber satin, its ceiliog by Zucchero, whose rieh coloars 
were relieyed by the bumished gildlng, The corporation trod 
tremblingly oyer the gorgeous carpet of Axmlnster, which dis- 
played, in vi^id colours and colossal proportionSy theshieldand 
sapportcrs of Bellamont, and threw a hasty glance at thevases 
of porphyr; and ma1achite> and mosaic tables covered with pre- 
cioos toys , which were groaped aboat. 

Thenee they were ushered Into the Montacate room, adorned, 
among many interesting pictares, by perhaps the finest Per- 
formance of Lawrence, a portrait of the present duke» jast after 
bis marriage. Tall and gracefal, with a clear dark complexion, 
regalar featares, eyes of liqaid teodemess, a frank brow» and 
rieh clastering hair, the accomplished artlst had seiied and con- 
veyed the character of a high-spirited batgentle-hearted catalier. 
From the Montacate Chamber, they entered the ball-room ; very 
spacioas, white and gold, a coved ceiüng, large Venetian lastres, 
and the wails of lookiog-glass, enclosing frieies of festive scalp- 
tore. Then foUowed another antechamber, in the centre of 
which was one of the master-pieces of Canova. This room, lined 
with footmen In State liveries, completed the suite that opened 
00 the terrace. The northem side of this Chamber eonsisted of 
a very large door; divided, and decorated in its panels with 
emblaxoned shields of arms. 
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The yalves being thrown opeo» the mayor and town-couocil 
of MoDtacute were ushered into a gallerj one hundred feet long, 
and ivhich occupied a great portion of the northern side of the 
Castle. The panels of this gailery enclosed a series of pictures 
in tapestry, which represented the principal achievements of the 
third Crusade. A Montacate had been one of the most dis- 
tiDgaished knights in that great adyenture, and had saved the 
life of Goear de Lion at the siege of Ascalon. In after-ages a Dako 
of Bellamont, i^ho i^as our ambassador at Paris , had given 
Orders to the Gobelins factory for the execution of this series bf 
pictares from Cartoons by the most celebrated artists of the time. 
The subjects of the tapestry had obtained for the magnificent 
Chamber, ivhich they adorned and renderedsointeresting, the 
title of ''The Crusaders' Gailery." 

At the end of this gailery > surroundedbytheirguests, their 
relatives, and their neighbours; by high nobiüty, by reverend 
prelates, by the members and notables of the coanty,.and by 
some of the chief tenants of the duke, a portion of ^hom were 
never absent from any great caroasing or high ceremony that oc- 
curred mithin bis walls, the Duke and Dachess of Beliamont and 
their son, a little in advance of the Company, stood to receive 
the congratalatory addresses of the mayor and Corporation of 
their ancient and faithfni tovn of Montacate — the town vhich 
their fathers had bailt and adorned y vhich they had often repre- 
sented in parliament in the good old days, and which they took 
eare shoold then enjoy its fair proportion of the good oid things 
— a town, every house in which belonged to them, and of which 
there was not an inhabitant who, in bis own person or in that of 
bis ancestry, had not feit the advantages of the noble con- 
nexion. 

The dttke bowed to the corporation, with the duchess on bis 
left hand ; and on bis right there stood a yonth, above the middle 
height and of a frame completely and gracefoUy formed. His 
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dark brown hair, in those hyacinthiDe carls nhicfa Grecian poets 
haTe celebratedy and whieh Grecian scnlptors faave immortalizedy 
clustered oter his brow, which, bowever, they only partially 
concealed. It was pale, aswashisivbolecoiintenancey botthe 
liquid riehness of the dark brown eye, and tbe eolour of tbe lip^ 
denoted anything but a langaid circulation. The featnres were 
regulär, and inclined rather to a refinement, wbich might have 
imparted to the countenance a character of too much delieacy, 
had it not been for the deep meditation of the brow, and for the 
lower part of the visage, nhich Intimated indomitable will and an 
iron resolution. 

Placed for the first time in his life in a public position , and 
under circumstances which might have occasioned some degree 
of embarrassment even to those initiated in the world, nothing 
was more remarkable in the demeanour of Lord Montacote than 
his telf-possession ; nor was there in his carriage anything 
stndied, or which had the character of belng preconceived, 
Every movement or gestnre was distingaished by what may be 
called a graceful gravity. With a total absence of that excite- 
ment which seemed so natural to his age and Situation, there was 
nothing in his manner which approached to nonchalance or In- 
difference. It wo'uld appear that he duly estlmated the Import- 
ance of the event they were commemorating, yet was not of a 
habit of mind that over-estimated anything. 
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GHAPTER I. 

Tbc week of celebration was over: some few gaests rc- 
mained, near relatiTes, aad not very rieh, the Montaeute 
Moaotjoys for eiample. Tfaey eanie from a considerable dis- 
tancey and the dake insisted that they sfaonld remain until the 
dachess went to London , an event^ by the bye, which vas to 
oceur very speedily, Lady Eleanor was rather agreeable, and 
the duchess a little liked her ; there were fonr danghters , to be 
sttre , and not yery IWely y bat they sang in the evening. 

Itwasabright morning, and thedaehesSy with a heart pro- 
phetic of happinesSy wished to disburthen it to her aon; she 
meant to propose to him, therefore, to be her eompanlon in her 
walk 9 and she had sent to bis rooms in vain, and was inquiring 
after him» when she was informed that <'Lord Montaeute was 
with bis grace." 

A smile of satisfaction flitted oter her faee> as she recalled 
the pleasant canse of the Conference that was now talüng place 
between the father and the son. 

Let US see how it advanced. 

The duke is in bis private library, consisting chiefly of the 
Statutes atlarge, Hansard > the Annual Register, Parliamentairy 
Reports, and legal treatises on the powers and duties of jastices 
of the peace. A portrait of bis mother is over the mantel-piece : 
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opposite it a hoge map of the coantj. His correipondenee on 
public business with the secretary of State, and the varioat 
authorities of the shire, is admirably arranged. For the dake 
was what is called an excellent man of business, that ii to saj, 
methodieal , and an adept in all the small arts of routine. These 
papers were deposited, after having been ticketed with a data 
and a snmmary of their Contents , and tied with mach tape, in 
a large cabinet, which occupied nearly one side of the room, 
and on the top of vhich were basts in marble of Mr. Pitt} 
Geoi^e ni., and the Duke of Wellington. 

The dnke was leaning back in bis chair» which It seemed, 
from bis air and position, he had pnshed back somewbat sud- 
denly irom bis writing table > and an expression of painful sur- 
prise, it cannot be denied, dwelt on bis countenance. Lord 
MoDtacote was on bis legs, leaning with bis left arm on the 
chinmey-piece» tery serions, and, if possible, paler than 
osaal. 

'*Toa take me quite by surprise/' said the duke ; **l thought 
it was an arrangement that would bare deeply gratified yoa." 

l4ord Montacute slightly bowed bis head, bat said nothing. 
His father continned. 

^^Notwish to enter Parliament at present! Why •— that is all 
very well, and if, as was once the case, we coald enter Parlia- 
ment when we liked and how we liked , the wish might be very 
reasonable. If I coald ring my bell , and retarn yoa member for 
Montacute with as mach ease as I coald send oter to Bellamont 
to engage a special train to take us to town, you might be justified 
io indulging a fancy. But how and when , I shonld like to know, 
Ire you to enter Parliament now? This Parliament will last; it 
will go on to the lees. Lord Eskdale told me so not a week ago. 
Well then , at any rate, you lose three years ; for three years you 
are an idler. I never thought that was your character. I haye 
always had an Impression you would tum your mind to public 

TaneretL I, 4 
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bupiaw« i^i A« covnty lyiigbt look ppi tci |oa. U joa luve 
^b«( tre ddled higber views» joo »hoold p^ot f^igH l^r« ii a 
grealopfpiofnowia public Ufe, whicbnuynotofferagiU^« The 
Doke ii reaolved to gife the prefennee, i^i earrjifig od tbe 
builpess ol the cooiitrji to tbe eriatocracj. Qe be)ie;fe$ tlüe 
i« our oaly mean» of presenratloo. He told me so himaelf. If 
it be «0| I feer we tre doomed, I hope ve mey be «f «ome iise 
to oqr comitry vithout being ministere of aute. Bat le( tbat p^^s» 
As lOAges tbe Pi^ke IWes» he Is onmipoteQt, sAd will bi^Te hie 
way. If yoa come into Parliemeoi n^w, a]i4 ahow ^j 4i^P<^ 
slUoo for offloe, yoo «ay rely «poQ it jqkl will not lang be an- 
employed. I bave no doobt I coiild erränge that yon should move 
tbe addreas of next aession* I dare aay Lord Sakrale eouid 
maoage tbia» and» if he coald not, tboogh I abbor aaking e 
miniaterforanything» I aboold, ander tbe circamstances» feel 
perfectly juatified in apeaking to tbe doke on tbe sabject myaelf, 
and/' added bis grace» in a Iowered tone, bat with anei^pres- 
aioQ of great eameatneas and detarmination, ''I flatter myaelf 
tbat if tbe Dake of Bellamont cbooeea to expreaa a wiah» it woald 
QOtbedisregarded." 

Lord MoDtacate cast bis daik, intelligent eyes apon the 
groand, and seemed planged in thoagbt. 

^^Besidea»'* added the doke, after a momanfs paose, an4 
inferring, from the ailenee of faia son, that he was making an 
impceasion» ''soppose Hangerford ia not in the same bomoar 
tbia time three yeara lyhich he is in now. Prohably be may be ; 
poasibly he may not Men do not like to be balkad wben they 
thiok they are doing a tery Und and generoos end magnanimoas 
thing« flongerford is not « warming-pan, we mnat remember 
that; henaver waa oiiginalli; and if he had been, he has.been 
member for the eonaty tea leng to be se eensidered now. I 
ahoald be placed in a moat painftii poaition» if , thia time three 
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Jens, IhadtowithdrawttytvpportfromHvDgerfMrdy Inorder 
to secsre yovf rttam." 

^^There irould be no neeessity, ander any etreamstancet^ for 
that, my dear father/' Mid Lwd Montacate, iooking np, and 
apcakiDg in a w>iee irhich, thoogh aomewhat low> was of that 
Organ (bal at onea arrests atteaUoii : a voioe that eomea aUke from 
the brain and from the heart, and seems made to conrey botb 
profonnd tbought and deep emotion« Tbere is no index of cha- 
racter so sare as the Yoice. Tbere are tonea« tones brilliant and 
gnshing, which impart a qoick and pathetic senaibility : there 
are others that, deep and yet ealm» aeem the jnat Interpreters 
of a serene and exalted intellect. But the rarest and the most 
predoos of all voiees is that vhich combines passion and repose ; 
and whose rieh and restrained tones exercise, perhaps, on the 
hiuian firame a stronger spell than even the fascination of the eye, 
or that bewitehing inflnence of the band, vhich is the privilege 
of the higher races of Asia. 

^'There would be no necesslty, under any clrcumstanees, 
for that 9 my dear father,** said Lord Montacute; <*fer, to be 
frank, I beilege I should feel as little disposed to enter Parlia- 
ment three years hence as now." 

The <kike looked stfll m»t snrprised. '«Mr. Fax im not of 
age vhen he took bis seat ," said bis grace. *^Ymi know ho^ okl 
Mr. Pitt was when he was a minister« Sir Robert, too, was in 
hamess yery aarly. I lurra always heard the good jodge» say — 
Lord Eskdale , for eaample -«- that a maa mig^t spaah ia Parlia- 
nent too soan , bvt it was impotsfble to g* io too soon." 

*^U he wislMd to sncceed in tiiat assembly," replied lard 
Itataeste, **l can easily beliefvall« In au things an eariy ini- 
tiation mnst be of advantage. Bat I have nat that irishb* 

^'I don*! Nka to See a man tafce Ids seat in tiM Houae of Lords 
nho bis soft baaa in Um Hoase of Gommons. He seent to me 
ahrayt, tDamanner, unfledged.'* 

4* 
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'^It will be a long time, I hope, my dear father, before I 
take my aeat in the House of Lords," said Lord Montaeute» ** if» 
indeedy lerer do/' 

«In tbe coiirse of natare 't is a certainty." 

««Suppose the Dake's plan for perpetaating and aristocracy 
do notsacceed/' saidLordMontacute, '^and oar house ceases 
to exist?" 

His father shmgged bis Shoulders. ^^It is not our bnsiness 
to suppose tbat. I bope it never will be the bnsiness of any one, 
at least seriously. Tbis is a great country, and it bas become 
great by its aristocraey." 

*<Toa think, tben, our sovereigns did notbing for our great« 
ness — Queen Elizabeth , for example, of whose visit to Monta- 
cute you are so proud?" 

«Tbey performed their part." 

«And have eeased to exist. We may bave performed our 
part 9 and may meet tbe same fate." 

" Wby 9 you are talking liberalism ! " 

'^Hardly tbat, my dear father, for I have not expressed an 
•pinion." 

^*I wish I knew wbat your opinions were» my dearboy, or 
eyen your wisbes.*' 

« Well, tben — to do my duty/' 

«Exactly : you are a pillar of tbe State ; support tbe State." 
'^Ab! if any one would but teil me wbat tbe State is/' said 
Lord Montacute , sigbing. ^^ It seems to me your pillars remai n, 
but they support notbing; in tbat case, thougb tbe shafts may be 
perpendieular, and tbe capitals veryornate» they are no longer 
props, they are a ruin/' 

<'Tou would band US orer, tben, totheten-pounders?" 
''They do not even pretend to be a State/' said Lord Monta<- 
eute; ''they do not eyen profess to support anytbing; on the 
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«oDtrary, Uie essence of their philosophy i8> that nothing is to be 
establisned, and eirerything is to be leit to itself." 

"Tht common sense of this country and the fifly-ponnd 
clause irill carry iis throngh/' said the dake. 

''Throogh vhat?" inquired bis son. 

<< This — this sUte of transition /' repiied bis father. 

<' A passage to wbat?" 

*^Ah l that is a qnestion the irisest cannot ansver." 

''Bat into irhich the weakest, among vhom I class myself^ 
ha? e snrely a right to inqvire." 

<<Unqoestionabiy ; and I know notbing that will tend more to 
assist you in your researebes than acting with practical men." 

^'And practising all their blunders/' said Lord Montacote. 
''I can conceiTC an indiiridnal vbo bas once been CDtrapped into 
their hsp-hazard conrses, continoing in the fatal confasion to 
irhich he has contribnted bis quoia; but I am at least free, and 
I irish to eontinne so." 

«'Anddo notbing?" 

"Bat does it foUow what a man is infirm of action, because 
he declines fighting in the dark." 

"And how woold yoa aet, then? What are your plans? 
HaTeyonany?" 

"I baye." 

"WeU, thatissatisfaetory," said the dake, with animaüon. 
<<Whate?er they are, yoa know yoa may count apon mydoing 
eTerytlÜDg that is possible to forward yoar wisbes. I know they 
eaonot be anworthy ones, for I bellete, my cbild, yoa are in- 
capable of a thoaght that is not good or great." 

" I idsh I knew what was good and great," said Lord Monta- 
cote; "I woald stmggle to accomplisb it." 

"Bat yoa have formed some idews; yoa ha?e some plans. 
Speak to me of them, and witboot reserve; as to a friend, the 
most aifectiottate, the most devoted." 
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Myfather," saidLord Montaciitey and, moving^ laedrev 
a chair to the table, and seated himself by the duke, ^^yoa 
possess and have a rigbt to my eonfidenee. I aa|^t not to have 
Said that I doubted about vhat was good ; for I know yoa.'* 

'^SoDS like you make good fathers." 

^'It is not always so/' said Lord Montacnfe; '^you bave beea 
to me more than a fatber, and I bear to yoo and to my motber a 
profonnd and fervent affection; an affection," be «dded. In a 
faltering tone, <^tbat is rarer , t bellete, in this age than H was 
in old days. I feel it at tbis moment more deeply/' be con- 
tinned, in a firmer tone, ^'besanse I am abont to propose that 
we sboold for a time separate." 

Tbe duke tarned pale, and leant forward in bis ebair, but 
did not speak. 

^^Toa bave proposed to meto-day/' contlnned Lord Monta» 
cnte, after a momentary pause, ''to enter public Kfe. I do not 
shrink from its dnties. On the contrary, from tbe position in 
which I am born, still more from the impnlse of my natore, I 
am desiroQs to falfil them. I bave meditated on tbem, I may 
say , even for years. Bat I cannot find that it Is pait of my duij 
to maintain the order of tbiogs, for I will not call it System, 
which at present prevails in our country. It seems to me that it 
cannot last, as nothing canendure, or onght to endnre, that is 
not fonnded upon prindpie; and its prinelple I baye not dis- 
covered. In nothing, whetber it be religioii, or goternment, 
or manners, sacred or politieal or social life, do I find faith; 
and if there be no falth, bow can tbeie be daty? Is tbtre such 
a thing as religions tmth? Is tbere such a tbing as politieal 
rigbt? Is there sach a thing as social propriety? Are these 
facts, or are they mere phrases? And if tbey be faets, wbere 
are they likely to be fonnd in England t Is tmth In our Cburch ? 
Why, then, do yon snpport dfsscnt? Wbo h«s the rigbt ta 
govem? The Monarch? Ton bave robbed bim of bis pmogative« 
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nie ArittoeraifjT Ton eMfets to me tiat we eiist Irf ftui^iince« 
Thto i^let Tbey AMtitln« teil }Ott Unt th«7 Are ttollhiM* 
E^i7 ststieii of tliftt PtrliuMnt In whfeh yoo with to introdiie« 
IM ^ thl iriwtkod Irf whfeh pow«r f» diotrtlrated fo called In qt^^ 
Ikn, allorod^ pitehid iip> «ad «gain impogaed. Ab M düi 
mot41»9 tdlmo — liohliHtxthosvpremeTirtse, or th« greatesi 
ef «rftitsY Oar oodal Systoiii eught to depend on a clear eon- 
cepMoci of fSkis pof M. Oor morala diffar io dlfferent eomities » in 
difforafit I0WM9 In dlffvreot streets, eten in düferent Acts of 
Paribtoiefit. What is ttoral in London fa Immoral In Honta- 
eiMe; whot Ib erim« among tho mnltltikto fo only tlee among tha 

f€W." 

^Too aro going tiiio flrsi prindplas/' aaid thedakoi mach 
MirpriBid. 

**€Afe me t&en »econd piinofpleBf" replled his oon; **gite 
me any." 

<* We amsl lalLe i generid yIcw of tUngs to form an opinlon/' 
Said his father, mildly, <<The general conditioa of England ia 
soperior to that of any oUier coontry ; it cannot be denled» that 
OQ the whole there is more political freedom, more social hap- 
pincssy more soond religion, and more material prosperity» 
imang us > than in any nation in the worid.'* 

"l might question all that," said his son; ^'bnt they are 
considerations that do not affcct my \ievs. If other States are 
worse than we are, and I hope they are not, onr condition is not 
mended, butthecontrary, forwethen need the salutary stimn- 
losofetaAspU.*' 

*'Ther^ is no iort of doubl," said the dulte, <<that the State 
of England at this moment Is the most flourishing thathas €ytt 
existod, eertainly In aaodeMi times, What wtlh thiBSe railroAds, 
eren the condlilon of the poov, whflch I admit was iately far from 
utislietory» fi iBinJiely Improved. Every ttsn has work who 
needs it, and wages are even high. 
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'^The railroads may have improved, Id a certainsense, the 
coDdition of the working classes almosi aa mach as that of 
members of Parliament. They have been a good thing for both 
of them. And if you think that more labour is all that is wantei 
by the people of England , we may be easy for a time» leee 
nothing in thls fresh development of material industry, bat fr^sh 
causes ofmoral deterioration.Tou have announced to themilhons 
that their velfare is to be tested by the amount of their ^ges. 
Moaey is to be the capel of their worth, as it is of all other classes. 
Tou propose for their conduct the least ennobling of all impulses. 
If you have seen an aristocraGyinvariably become degraded under 
such influence ; if all the Tices of a middle class may be traced to 
such an absorbing motiye — why are we to belie?e that the people 
shoaldbemorepnrey orthat they should escape the catastrophe 
of the policy that confounds the happiness with the wealth of 
nations?" 

The duke shook bis head , and then said — ^<Toa should not 
forget we live in an artifieial State." 

^'So t often hear^ Sir/' replied bis son; '^but where is the 
art? It seems to me the very quality wanting to our present c«q- 
dition. Art is order, method, harmonious results obtaine^ by 
fine and powerful principles. I see no art in our condition. The 
people of this eountry have ceased to be a nation. They are a 
crowdy and only kept in some rüde provisional disciplinebythe 
remains ofthat old System which they are daily destroying." 

'^But vhat would you do, my dear boy?" said bis grace, 
looking up very distressed. ^* Gan you remedy the State of things 
tn which we find ourselves?" 

**l am not a teacher," said Lord Montacute» mournfuUj; 
^*l only ask you, I supplicate you, my dear father, to save 
me from contribnting to this quick corruption that surronnds 

US." 
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^'Toa shall be master of your own actions. I oifer yoa 
eounsel, I giye no commands ; and, as for the rest, ProTidence 
iril] gaard as." 

"U ao angel would but visit oar bouse as be visited tbe 
bouse of Lot!" said Lord Mootacute, in a tone almost of 
aogoisb. 

'^Angels bave performed tbeir part/' said tbe duke. ^'We 
ba^e recehed instruction from one bigber tban angels. It is 
enougb for all of us." 

*<It is not enoogb for me," said Lord Montaeute» witb a 
glowing ebeek^ and rising abraptiy. <<It was not enougb for 
tbe apostles ; for tbougb tbey listened to tbe sermon ontbemount, 
and partook of tbe first communion, it was still necessary tbat 
He sbould appear to tbem again> and promise tbem a Gomforter. 
I reqaire one /' beadded» aftera momentary pause , bot in an 
agitated Toice. ''I must seek one. Yes! my dear fatber, itis 
of tbis tbat I would speak to you ; it is tbis wbicb for a long time 
bas oppressed my spirit» and fiUed me oflen witb intolerable 
gloom. We must separate. Imustleafeyou, I must leaire tbat 
dearmotber, tbosebeloyedparents, in wbom are concentred all 
my earthly affections ; but I obey an Impulse tbat I belie?e comes 
from above. Dearest and best of men, you will not tbwart me — 
you will forgive , you will aid me ! " And be advanced , and tbrew 
himself into tbe arms of bis fatber. 

Tbe duke pressed Lord Montacute to bisbeart, andendea- 
iroured, tbougb bimself agitated andmucbdistressed» topene- 
trate tbe mystery of tbis ebuUition. ^^He says we must separate/' 
thongbt tbe duke to bimself. **Ab ! be bas lived too mucb at 
home, too mucb alone ; be bas read and pondered too mucb ; be 
bas moped. Eskdale was rigbt two years ago. I wisb I had sent 
himtoPariSy butbismotberwassoalarmed; and, Indeed, 'tfs 
apreciouslife! Tbe House ofCommons would bavebeeiijust 
tbe tbing for bim. He would bave worked on committees, and 
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grown practical. Bai soniethfng must be doifie tot hiin^ dear 
child! He sftya we mast separate: he wanU to travel« And 
perhaps he ought to travel. Bat a life on which so moch depends ! 
And what 'will Katherine say? It will Uli her. I coald screw 
myself ap to it. I woald send him well attended. Brace should 
go with him; he understands the eontinent; he was in tlie 
Peninsular war; and he should have a skllful physieian. I 
See how it is; I must act with decision, and break it to his 
mother." 

These ideas passed through the dnke's inind during tbe feir 
seeonds that he embraced his son, and endeavonred at the same 
time to convey consolation by the eipression of Iris sffecüon, 
and his anxiety ai all times to eontribute to his ehüd's hap* 
piness. 

^^My dear son^" said the duke> when Lord lülontaente faad 
resumed his seat, **l see how it is 3 you wisfa to' tratel?" 

Lord llontacute beut his head» as if in addent. 

**l% will be a terrible blow to your motfaer; I say üMhing ot 
myself. You know what I feel for you. But neither your mother 
Bor myself have a right to place our feelings in oompetftion with 
any arrangement for your welfare. It would be in the highest 
degree selfish and unreasonable ; and perhaps it will be well for 
you to travel awhile; and, as forParliament, I amtoseeH«r<* 
gerford this morning at Bellamont. I wil) try and arrange ydtk 
him to postpon« bis resignation ontil the autnmn , or, if possf ble, 
for some Uttle time longer. Tou will then have aecomplished yo»iii' 
porpose. It will do you a gr^at deal of good. Tou will have Seen 
the World 9 and you can take your seat next year." 

The duke paused« Lord Montacute looked perplexed and 
dlstressed; heseemedabout to reply» and then , leaningonthe 
table 9 with bis face conceded from bis fatfaer, he maintained 
his sMence. Tbe dnke rose 9 looked atbfs Watch, said he must 
be at Bellamont by two o'dock «^ boped fbat Brate woaM dine 
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at tke Castle to-^ay ^ thovglii ft not at all impoaeible Bract 
mi^-^wMild sand on toMontaeate for him — periiaps mi§hl 
maetbimatEeUattont. Braea undentood tha contioant^ Sfoke 
seteial Ungaages, Spaniah among them, Uumgh it was nol 
probable bis aoD would liava any need of that, the preaent atate 
of Spaln nol belog vary inTitlng to the traveller. **ks for France/' 
eontlnaed Ibe dnke, <<Franee ia Paris , and I anppoae that iHU 
b« your firat atep; ii geoarally ia. We mnat aee if yo«r conain, 
Henry Howard, is there. If ao, he will pnt yon In tha way of 
«▼erytbing. Widi the embaasy and Braee, yon wonld manage 
▼ery well at Paria. Then, I snppoBe, yon would like to go to 
Italy; that, lapprehend, is your great poInt. Yonr motheririll 
Bol like yonr going to Borne. Still, at the same tirne^ a man, 
theysay, shonld See Borne before he dies. Ineyerdid. Ihave 
nerer crossed the sea eicept to go to Ireland. Tonr grandfather 
wonld nefer iet me tratel; I wanted to, bnt he never would. 
Not, howeyer, for the same reasons whieh have kept yon at 
homa. Snppoae yon even winter at Borne ^ which I belle ve is 
the right thing, why, yon night very well he back by the spring. 
Höwever, we mnst manage your mother a little about remalning 
oTer the winter -*- and, on seeond ibonghta, we will get Barnard 
to go with yon, as well asBrace and a physiean, and then ehe 
will be mneb more easy« I think, witb Brace, Barnard, and a 
medical man whom we can really trnst^ Harry Howard at Paris, 
and the best letters for erery other plaee, whieh we will eoasnli 
Lord Eskdale about, I think tbe danger will not be eitreme." 

**l have no wisb to see Paris," sald Lord Montacnte, eyidently 
embarrassed, and making a great effort to relteve bis mltid of 
soflw bnrthen. '<I have ao wish to see Paris." 

<*I am yerygladto haar that," saidhisfather, eageifly. 

«'Nor do I wIsb eicbor to go to Bom^," eontlnaed bis son. 

<<Well, well, ycM kaVe takens load off my mind, my dear 
koy. I wonld nol oonfessity beoanselwishedto säte yon paln; 
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bat really > I believe ihe idea of your going to Rome vould btve 
been a serious sbock to yonr motiier. It is not so mucb the 
diataDce, thoagh tbat is great, nor tbe climate, vliich has its 
daDgera, — bat» you underetand, witbber peculiar viewB, her 
very striet — " The dake did not care to finiah bis sentence. 

''Nor, my dear father," continuedLordMontacate, '^thoagh 
I did not like to intemipt you vben you were speaking witb so 
mucb solieitude and consideration forme, is it eiactly travel, in 
tbe common acceptation of the term, tbat I feel the need of» 
I wish, indeed, to leave England ; I wish to make an expedition ; 
a progress to a particular point; witbout vandering, vitbout 
any intervening residence. In a vord — it is the Holy Land 
tbat occupies my thought, and I propose to make a piigrimage 
to tbe sepulcbre of my Savionr." 

The dnke started, and sank again into bis chair. '^The 
Holy Land! Tbe Holy Sepnlcbre!" beexclaimed, and repeated 
to himself 9 staring at bis son. 

**Yt%f Sir, tbe Holy Sepulcbre/' repeated Lord Montacute, 
and now speaking witb bis accustomed repose. '^Wben I re- 
member tbat tbe Creator, since ligbt sprang out of darkness, 
bas deigned to reveal bimself to bis creature only in one Und ; 
tbat in tbat land be assumed a manly form, and met a human 
death; I feel persuaded tbat tbe country sanctified by such 
intercourse and such events, must be endowed witb marvellous 
and pecttliar qualitiesy whicb man may not in all agesbe com- 
petent to penetrate» butwbicb» nevertheless» at all times exer- 
eise an irresistible influence upon bis destiny. It is these 
qualities tbat many times drew Europe to Asia during the middle 
centuries. Our Castle has before this sent forth a De Montaeute 
to Palestine. For three days and three nights he knelt at tbe 
tomb of bis Redeemer. Slx centuries and more bave elapsed 
since tbat great enterprise. It is time to restore and renovate our 
eommunications witb tbe Most High. I» too, would kneel at 



thai tomb; I, too, snrroanded by the holy hiUs and sicred 
groTes of Itrasalein, would relieve my spfrlt from thebale tbat 
bows it doiTD; would lift up my voiee to Heaven, and ask, Wbat 
is Dorr, and irbai is Faith? — Wbat ougbt I to do, and wbat 

Ongbt I to BBLIBTX ? " 

Tbe Doke of Bellamont rose from bis seat, and walked up 
and down tbe room for some minutes, in silenee and in deep 
tbougbt. At lengtb, stopping and leaning against tbe eabinet» 
be said, ''Wbat bas occurred to-day between us, my beloved 
cbiid, is, yon may easily beüeve, as Strange to me as it is 
agitating. I will tbink of all you bave said; l will try to com- 
prebend all you mean and wisb. I will endeavonr to do tbat 
whicb 18 best and wisest; placing above all tbings yonr bappi- 
ness, and not our own. At tbis moment I am not competent to 
the task — I need quiet, and to be alone. Tour motber» I know, 
wisbes to walk witb you tbis morning. 8be may be speaking to 
you of many tbings. Be silent upon tbis subject, until I bave 
communicated witb ber. At present I will ride over to Bella- 
mont. Imust go; and, besides, it will do me good. Inever 
ean tbink ?ery well exeept in tbe saddle« If Braee eomes , make 
bim dine bere. God bless you." 

The duke lefl tbe room; bis son remained in meditation. 
Tbe first Step was taken* He bad poured into tbe interview of an 
hour tbe results of tbree years of solitary tbougbt. A sound 
roQsed bim ; it was bis motber« 8be bad only learnt easually 
tbat the duke was gone; sbe was surprised be bad not come into 
her room before be went; it seemed tbe first time since tbeir 
marriage tbat tbe duke bad gone out witbout first Coming to 
speak to her. So sbe went to seek ber son, to eongratulate bim 
on being a member of Parliament, on representing tbe county of 
wbjeb they were so fond, and of breaking tobim a proposiüon 
whieb sbe doubted not be would find not less interesting and 
eharming. Happy motber, witb ber only son, on wbom sbe 
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doted and of wbom sfae was so jnsUy prood, Awi U enlsr puMic 
Hfe Id whfch be was sare te dlstingafeh hlmsvlf , annd to mcrry a 
womao wbo was snre to make bim bappy ! Witb a bouiKdlii§ hwn 
the dachess opened fbe library door, wbore sb« bad bean in- 
formed sbe sbould find Lord Montacute. Sbe bad her bonaet 
on, readyfortbewalfcofconfldence, and, berfaeefiasbedwitb 
dellgbt, sbe looked ey«n beantifol. «'Ab!" sbe eietaimed, 
** I bave been looking for yoii, Tabcrm» t" 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tbk imkt retvned nther kle from Bellamont, tnd weot 
iflUMdkIcij to hi» dri88iQg*voon. A few minutes before diPDtr 
die iadkttm knocktd «1 bis door «od entered. She seemed die- 
eoBceftcd, «od reoiinded Mm, tboqgh irith great leoUeoeHi 
thal h« kad feoe ooft to-4«| witboot fim biddiog her adiea \ abe 
leallj bcttered it waa tka ooly time be bad dooe aa ainaa tbeir 
manriage. The doke» who, vhen ahe eotered, aoUdpated 
aoBMihiiig aboot thair aoo» waa relieved by her remark» am« 
braeed her» and would ba^e affected a gaietj whicb he did not 
rcallj leeL 

<< I am glad to hear that Brace dinea here UMiay , Kata , for I 
partioaUrlj ^anted lo see him." 

The doebeas did not replj, and seemed abaent; tbe dukei 
tosayaomething» tying hia oravalf kept barping upon Braee. 

'^Never miod Brace > George/' said tbe dacbeaa; ''teil me 
wkal k thia abont Taaored? Wby la bis Coming Into Parllament 
pntoff?" 

The dnke w^aperplued; be wiabed to know how far at thia 
ittomeot hia wife ivaa informed upon tbe matter; tbe feminine 
frankoeaa o( tbe dachesa put bim out of auapenae* '* I have been 
Walking with Tancred/' she continned, ''and intimated, bat 
with greal aaution, all onr plana and hopea. I aaked bim what 
he thoogfai of bis cooain ; be agreea with ua aha ia by far the moat 
charming ^rl be knova» and one of the moat agreeable. I im- 
pressed npon bim boir good ahe vaa. I wiabed to pracipitate 
netbing, I i^e?er dreamed of their marrying untU lata in the an- 
tuBo, I wiabed bim to keeome aoqnaintad with hia new Ufa» 
whfch wonld noi prevent him aeeing a great deal of Katharina In 
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London y and then to tIsU them in Irelind, as yoa yislted na, 
George; and then, vhen I was settling everything in the most 
delightful manner» what he was to do wben he was kept up very 
Ute at theHoase, whieh ts the only part I don't like, and beg- 
ging him to be very strict in making bis senrant alwajs baye coffee 
ready for bim, yery bot, and a cold fowl too> or something of 
the sort, be teils me, to my infinite astonishment, that the va- 
eancy will not immediately oceur , that he is not sorry for it^ as 
be tbinks it may be as well that he sboold go abroad* What can 
all tbis mean? Pray teil me ; for Tancred bas told me nothf Dg, 
and» wben I pressed bim, waived the subject, and said we would 
all of as consalt togetber." 

<<Andsowewill, Kate," said the dake, «'butbardly atthis 
moment» for dinner mnst be almost serred* To be brief ," he 
added, [speaking in a ligbt tone» ^'there are reasons whieh per- 
baps may make it expedient that Hangerford shoald not resign at 
the present moment ; and as Tancred bas a fancy to travel a little, 
it may be as well that we shoald take it into eonsideratlon whether 
be might not profitably oecapy the internal in tbis manner.'* 

''Profitablyl" said the dacbess. ''I never can understanl 
bow going to Paris and Rome> whieh yoang men always mean 
wben they talk of trayelling, can be profitable to bim; it is the 
very thing whieh, all my life, I baye been endeayouring to 
prevent. Hls body andbissoal will beboth imperilled; Paris 
will destroy bis Constitution!, and Roms, perbaps, change hls 
falth." 

"I baye more confidence In bis physlcal power and bis reli- 
gioasprinciplethanyou, Kate," said die dake, amiling. <'Bot 
makeyourself easy on these heads ; Tancred told me tbis morning 
that be had no wish to yisit eitber Rome or Paris." 

^^Well!" exclaimed the daehess, somewbat relie«ed, "H 
he wants to make a little tonr in Holland , I tbink I coald bear it ; 
|t is a Protestant coontry, and there are noyermin. Aad then 
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those dear Disbrowes» I am sure, woold take care of him at the 
Hague." 

'< We will talk of all t^ to-night, my love/' said the duke ; 
and offering his ann to hit wife, vho was more eomposed , if not 
more eheerfal, they deseended to their gaests. 

Golonel Brace was there, to the duke's great satisfaction. The 
colonel had senred as a cornet in a dragoon regiment in the last 
campaign of the Peninsnlar war, and had marched into Paris. 
Such an event makes an indelihle impression on the memory of a 
handsome lad of sefenteen, and the colonel had not yet finished 
recoimting his Strange and fortnnate adventures. 

Hewastall, robust, alittleportly, but, wellbuckled, still 
presented a grand military fignre. He was what yoa call a flne 
man; florid, with still a good head of hair though tonched with 
grey, splendid mnstachoes, large fat hands, and acoartly de- 
meanour, not unmixed with a slight swagger. The colonel was 
allontaeate man, and had inherited a large house in the town 
and a small estate in the neighbonrhood. Having sold oat> he 
had retired to his native place, where he had become a consider- 
able personage. The duke had put him in the commission , and 
he was the actiye magistrate of the district; he had reorganised 
the Bellamont regiment of yeomanry cayalry, which had fallen 
into sad decay during the late duke's time, but which now , with 
Brace for its lieutenant-eolonel , was second to none in the king- 
dorn. Colonel Brace was one of the best shots in the county; 
certainly the boldest rider among the heayy weights ; and bore 
the palm from all with the rod, and that, too, in a county fa- 
mons for its feats in lake and riyer. The colonel was a man of 
great energy, of good temper, ofreadyresource, frank, alittle 
coarse, but hearty and honest. He adored the Duke and Duchess 
of Bellamont. He was sincere ; he was not a parasite ; he really 
bdie^ed that they were the best people in the World, and I am 
not sure that he had not some foundation for his faith. On the 
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whole y he might be esteemed the doke's rii^t-hand mm. 
grace generally consulted the colonel on county affairs; the com- 
mand of the yeomanry alone gave him a ponslderd^le position ; 
he was the chief also of the militia staff ; could gi?e bis opüuoa 
whether a person was to be made a ouigistrate or not; and had 
even been called into Council when there was a question of ap- 
pointing a depaty-lieuteDant. The colonel, who was a leading 
member of the Corporation of Montacute, had taken care to be 
chosen mayor this year ; he had b«eQ also chairman of ihe Com- 
mittee of Management during the celebration of Tancred's majo- 
rity ; had had the entire ordering of the fireworks, and was gene- 
rally sapposed to have given the design, or at least the leading 
idea, for the transparency« 

We should notice alsoMr.Bernard, a clergyman, and recently 
the private tutor of Lord Montacute, a good scholar; in eccie- 
siastical opinions, what is called high and dry. He was about 
five-and-thirty ; well-looking, bashful. The duke intended to 
prefer him to a IWing when one was vacant; in the mean time he 
remained in the family, and at present discharged theduties of 
chaplain and librarian at Montacute, and oecasionally assisied 
the duke as a private secretary. Of bis life one-third had been 
passed at a rural home, and the rest might be nearly divided be- 
tween scbool and College. 

Tbesegentlemen, the dlstinguished andnumerous family of 
the Montacute Mountjoys, young Hungerford , whom the duke 
had good-naturedly brought over from Bellamont for the sake of 
theyoungladieSy the duke andduchess, andtheirson, formed 
the party 9 which presented rather a contrast, not only in its num- 
bers, to the series of recent banquets. They dined in the Monta- 
cute Chamber. Theparty, without intending it, was rather dull 
and silent. The duchess was brooding over the disappointment 
of the morning ; the duke trembled for the disclosures of the 
morrow. The Misses Mountjoy sang better than they talked ; 
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thelrmother, wbowasmorelively, was seated by the doke, and 
confined her powers of pleasiog to him. The Honoarable and 
Beterend Montacute himself was an epicure» aad disliked oon- 
ifersaUoD during dinner, Lord MoDtaeute spoke to Mr. HuDger* 
ford across the table, bat Mr. Huogerford was wbisperiog des- 
paiiing Dotbings io the earof Arabella Mountjoy, and repUedto 
bis qnestioD withoat origioatibg any In retumj wUeh of coarse 
terminates talk. 

When the second course had arrhed, the dake, wbo wanted 
a little more noise and djstractjoflj fired off io despair a shot at 
Colonel Brace, wbo was on the left band of the duchess, and set 
hlm on his yeomanry charger. From tbis momeot affairs im- 
proYed. The colonel made continual charges^ and carried au 
before bim« Nothing could he more noisy in a genteel way. His 
foice sounded like the bray of a tnimpet amid the din of arms ; it 
seemed that the moment he began, everybody and everythlng be- 
came animated and inspired by his example. All talked; the doke 
set them the fashion of taking wine with each other ; Lord Monta- 
cate managed to entrap Araminta Moontjoy into a narrative in 
detail of her moming's ride and adventares ; and, affecting scep- 
ticism as to some of the incldents, and wonder at some of the 
feats^ produced a considerable addition to the general bubbaby 
whicb he instinctively feit that bis father wished to encourage. 

*'I don't know whether it was the Great Western or the South 
Eastem," continaed Colonel Brace; ^'but I know bis leg is 
broken." 

**God bless me ! " said the duke ; '^ and only tbink of my not 
hearing of it at Bellamont to-day ! " 

**l don't suppose they know anytbing aboutit/' repliedtbe 
colonel. <<Tbe way I know it is tbis : I was with Roby to-day, 
Yhen the post came in, and he said to me, 'Here is a letter from 
Lady Malpas ; I hope nothing is the matter with Sir Russell or any 
of the children.* And then it all came out. Tbe train was blown 
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up behind ; Sir Russell was in a centre carriagey and was pitched 
right into a field. They took bim into an inn, pat bim to bed, 
and sent for some of the top sawyers from London, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, and tbat sort of tbing; and tbe moment Sir Rassell came 
to bimself , he Said, <I must bave Roby — send for Roby — Roby 
knows my Constitution.' And tb.ey sent for Roby. And I think 
he was right. The quantity of young officers I have seen sent 
rightabout in tbe Peninsula, becaase they were attended by a 
parcel of men wbo knew nothing of their Constitution! Why, 
I might have lost my own leg once, ff I had not been sharp. I got 
a Scratch in a little affair at Almeidas, charging the enemy a little 
too briskly -< bnt we really ovght not to speak of these tbings 
before the ladies — " 

^' My dear colonel/' said Lord Montacnte, '^on the contrary, 
there is nothing more interesting to them. Miss Mountjoy was 
only saying yesterday, tbat there was nothing she found so dif- 
ficult to understand as the account of a battle , and bow much she 
wished to comprehend it." 

**That is becanse, in general, they are not written by sol- 
diers/' said the colonel; ''but Napier's batlles are very clear. 
I could fight e?ery one of them on this table. Tbat 's a great book, 
tbat history of Napier ; it has faults, but they are rather omissions 
than mistakes. Now tbat affair of Almeidas of which I was just 
speaking, and which nearly costme myleg, it is very odd, but 
he has omitted mentioning it altogether.*' 

«But you sa?ed your leg, colonel," said tbe duke. 

^'YeSy I had the honour of marching into Paris, and tbat is 
an event not very easy to be forgotten, let me teil your grace. 
I saved my leg because I knew my Constitution. For tbe very 
same reason by which I hope Sir Russell Malpas will save bis 
leg. Because be will be attended by a person wbo knows bis 
Constitution. He never did a wiser thing than sending for Roby. 
For my part, if I were in garrison at Gibraltar to-morrow, aud 
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laid np, I wonld do the same; I wovld send for Roby. In all 
these things, depend upon it, knowiog the constftvtion is half 
the battle/' 

All tbis time, vhile Colonel Brace was indulging In bis gar* 
nilons eomments, the Dake of Bellamont was drawinghis moral. 
He bad a great opinf on of Mr. Roby, who was the medical atteod- 
ant of the eastje. and an able man. Mr. Roby was perfectly 
acquainted with tLe Constitution of bis son ; Mr. Roby must go to 
the Holy Sepulcbre. Cost what it might, Mr. Roby must be sent 
to Jerusalem. The duke was calcalating all tbis time the income 
that Mr. Roby made. He would not put it down at more than five 
handred ponnds per annum, and a tbird of that was certainly 
afforded by the Castle. The duke determined to offer Roby a 
thoosand and bis expenses to attend Lord Montacate* He would 
not be more than a year absent, and his practice covld hardly 
seriously safferwhile away, backed as be would be, when he 
returned, by the Castle. Andifitdid, the duke must guarantee 
Roby against loss; it was a necessity, absolute and of the first 
class, that Tancred should be attend ed by a medical man who 
knew bis Constitution. The duke agreed with Colonel Brace that 
it was half the bettle« 



CHAPTER IlL 

^^H MBRABLB mother that I am!*' exclalmed tbe duchess, and 
fthe elasped her haods in angnish. 

^'Hy dearestKatherine!" said the doke, ^'calm jonrself.** 

''Ton onght to have prevented tliis , George ; you onght never 
to hare let things come to this pasa." 

'^Bnt, my dearestEatheriney the blow was as onlooked for 
by me at by younelf. I had not, how conld I have, a remote 
avtpleton of what was paasing through his mind? " 

^' Whaty then, ia the nae of your boasted confidence witb your 
chlld , which yo« teil m« you hate always cnltivated? Had I been 
hift father, I woald have diseovered bis secretthoughta." 

''Yerypoaalbly, mydearKatheriiie; bat yon are atleasthis 
mother, tenderly loving him, and tenderly loved by bim. The 
ifjtercoarae between you haa ever been of an eitreme Indmacyy 
and eapecially on the aabjects connected witb tbia fancy of bis — 
and yety you aee, even yoa are completely taken by surprise." 

**l once had a aaspicion he was inclined to the Puseyite 
heresy, and I apoke to Mr. Bemard on the subject, and afler- 
warda to bim, but I was convinced that I was in error. I am 
sare/' added theduchesSy in a moumfaltoney **I have lost no 
opportanity of inatilling into bim the principles of religious 
trath. It was only last year, on his birthday, that I sent bim a 
complete set of the publications of the Parker Society, my own 
copy of Jewel ~ fall of notes, and my grandfather, the primate's, 
manascript eommentary on Chillingworth ; a copy made pur- 
posely by myself." 

''I well know/' said the dake, ''that yoa have done e?ery-> 
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thfiig for bis spiritaal welfare vhicli ability and affection eom- 
bioed could snggest." 

^ And Ü ends in this ! '* exciaimed Ihe dacheas. ** The Holy 
Land! Whj, if he eTeo nmh i(, the climate ia certain death. 
The earse of the Almigfaty^ for more than eighteen centnriea, 
bas been on tbat land. Everj year H haa become mere sieriley 
more aarage, more nowhotesoaae, and more nneartbly, It is 
ilie abomination of desoliCion. Ajtd now my son is to go tbere! 
Oh ! he is lost to us for eter ! " 

''Hut, my dear Katherine, let m eomult a littk." 

'^Consult! Why shoold I consiiU? Yoa have settied every- 
thing, you have agreed to evcrything. Yoa do not eome here to 
eoosnlt me; I «nderstand all that; you eome here to break a fore« 
goneeonelnsion to a weak and miserable woman." 

" Do not say such things , Katherine t " 

" Wbat should I say? What ean I say ? " 

" Anything bnt that. I hope that nothing will be ever deoe in 
this family without j<mf fnU saaetion." 

"Best assaredy then , that I wiA nerer scoetion the departure 
of Tanered od this orttsade/' 

^^Then he will never go-^at Itast» wHh my eonsenl/' said 
the duke ; ^* bat Katherine , assist me , my dear wtfe. All shali 
be — shall ever be , as ye« wish ; biU I sfarink from being placed 
— frora oor belüg placed — ia coUision with onr child. The 
mere exercise of parcntal avIlMcity is a last resource; I would 
appeal firsi, rather to bis reason, to bis beert — yoor argumentSy 
bis affection for ns, may yet inflaence bim." 

^'Yoa teil me yoa hatte argaed with him /' said the duckess, 
in a melaneholy tone« 

"Yes, bot you know so much more on these sobfeeis than 1 
do — iiideed, apen all si^ects ; you are so derer , that I do not 
despair, my dear Katherine« of your ptodacing an Impression 
00 him.' 
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^'Iwould tellhimatonee/' saidtheduchess, firmljj '<that 
the propositfon cannot be liatened to/' 

The duke looked very distressed. After a momentary pause, 
he Said, *'!(, indeed, you think ihat the best; but letuscon- 
salt before we take that step, becauae it would seem to terminatd 
all diacQssion, and discassion may yet do good. Besides» I 
cannot eonceal from myself thatTancred in this affair is acting 
ander the inflaence of yery powerfol motives ; bis feelings are 
hlghly Strang; yoa have no idea — yoa can have no idea from 
vhat we have aeen of him hitherto^ how excited he is. I had n# 
idea of bis being capable of sach excitement. I always thoagkt 
him 80 ¥ery calm, and of sach a qoiet tarn. And so, in sho.^ty 
my dearKatherine, were we to be abrupt at this moment, p5r- 
emptory, yoa anderstand, I — I — shoald not be sarprised, 
were Tancred to go withoat oar permission." 

'^Impossible! " exelaimed the dachess, starting in her chair, 
bat with as mach constemation as eonfldence in her coantenance. 
''Throaghout bis Ilfe, he haa never disobeyed as." 

^^And that is anadditional reason/' saidthe dake, qaietly, 
bat in his aweetest tone, ^'why we shoald not treat asa light 
eballition this first instance of bis preferringhis own will to that 
of his father and mother/' 

"He has been so mach away from ns theae last three years," 
Said the daehess, in a tone of great depression, ^'aod they are 
sach important years in the formation of characterl Bat Mr. 
Bernard y he oaght to have been aware of all this —he oaght to 
have known what was passing throagh his papiFs miod ; he oaght 
to have wamed as. Let us speak to him — let os »peak to him 
at once. Ring, my dear George, and reqaeat tbe attendance 
of Mr. Bemard." 

That gentleman, who was in the library, keptthem walting 
batafew minates. As he entered the room, he perceived, by 
the coantenances of his noble patrons, that something remark- 
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able, and probabiy not agreeable^ had oecarred. The dake 
opened the case to Mr. Beraard vith calmness ; he gave an out- 
line of the great catastrophe ; the dacbess filled up the parts» and 
invested the vhole vith a rieh and even terribie coloaring. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the late private 
tutOT of Lord Montacate. He yfhs fairly oyercome : the commu- 
nieation itself was startling, the accessaries OYerwhelmed him. 
The nnspoken reproaches that beamed from the duke's mild eye ; 
the withering glance of maternal desolation that met him from the 
duchess ; the rapidity of her anxious and agitated qaestions ; — 
all were too much for the simple, though correet, mind of one 
onnsed to those passionate developments which are commonly 
caUed seenes. All that Mr. Bernard for some time coald do vas 
to Sit Dvith bis eyesstaring and mouth open, and repeat, vith a 
bewildered air , <<The Holy Land » the Holy Sepalchre ! " No, 
most eertainly not; most assnredly; never in any vay, by any 
Word or deed, had Lord Montacate ever given him reason to sup- 
pose or imagine that bis lordship intended to make a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepalchre, or that he was influenced by any ofthose 
views and opinions which he had so strangely and so uncompro- 
misingly expressed to his father. 

*<Bat, Mr. Bemard, yoa haye been bis companion, bis in- 
stmctor, for many years ,'* continued the duchess, ''for the last 
three years espeeially, years so important in the formation of 
eharacter. Ton have seen mach more of Montacate tban we 
haye. Sarely yoa mast have had some idea of what was passing 
in his mind; yoa coald not help knowing it; yoa ooghttohave 
known it; yoa oaght to baye wamed >- to have prepared as/' 

<' Madam," at length said Mr. Bernard, morecoUected, and 
feeling the necessity and excitement of self-vindication — 
** Madam, yoar noble son, ander my poor taition, bastakenthe 
highest honoars of his aniversity; bis moral bebarioor daring 
that period bas been immacalate ; and as for his religioas senti- 
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mentSy eyen this Strange scheine proves that they are, at aay rate, 
of DO light and equiveeal eharacter/* 

*'To lose sveh a son!" exelafmed the diKhess, Ina tone of 
anguish y and wfth Streaming eyes. 

The doke took her hand, and woold hv?e soothedher; and 
then, tsrning to Mr. Bernard, he sald, in a lowered tone, '* We 
are very sensible how mneh we owe you ; the duehess eqnally 
Tdth myseif. All we regret is, that some of ns had not ohtained 
a more intimate aaqnaintanee with the characterof mysonthan 
it appears we have acquired." 

^'My lord duke/' said 1fr. Bemard, *<had yonrself er her 
grace ever spoken to me on this snbject, I wonld ha?e taken the 
liberty of expressing what I say now. I have ever fonnd Lord 
Montacnte inscmtable. He has formed himself in solitnde, and 
has eter repelled any adirance to intimacy, either fron those wfao 
were his inferiors or his eqnais in Station. He has never had a 
companion. As for myseif, dnring the ten years that I have had 
the honour of being connected with him, I cannot recall a word 
or a deed on bis part wbieh towards me has not been eovrteous 
and considerate; bot as a child he was shy and silent, and as a 
man, for I haVe looked upon bim as a man in mind for these foiir 
or eten five years, he has employed me as his maehine to obtain 
knowledge. It is not very flattering to one's seif to make these 
confessions, bnt al Oxford he had the opportonity of commnni- 
cating with some of the most eminent men of oar time, and I 
have always leamt from tbem the same resnlt. Lord llontaeote 
neyer disbvrthened. His passion for stndy has been ardent ; his 
power of applkation is Tery great; his attention nnwearied as 
long as there Is anythlng to acqnire; bnt he neyer seeks your 
opinions, and never oifers bis own. The interview of yester- 
day with your graee is the only exception with which I am ac- 
qnainted, awl at lengtb throws some light on the mysteries of his 
mind.'* 
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The dnke looked sad ; bis wf fe seemed plonged In profound 
thougfat; there was a silence of many momeDts. At length the 
dach ess looked apy and said, in aealmertone, andwfthanair 
or great serioasness, <<It seems that ve have mistaken the cha- 
racf er of our son. Thaok yoa very mach for Coming to U8 so 
quickly in onr troable, Hr. Bernard. It was very kiod, as yoa 
•Iways are«** Mn Bemard took the hint, rose, bowed, and 
retired. 

The moment that he had qaitted the room, the eyes of the 
Dake and Dachess of Bellamont met. Who was to speak first? 
The doke had oothiog to say, and therefore he had the ad- 
yantage ; the dachess wished her hasband to break the silence, 
bat, ba^ing something to say herseif , sbe coald not refrain from 
interrapting it. So she said, with a tearfal eye, *' Well, George, 
what do yoa think we oaght to do?" 

The dake had a great mind to propose bis plan of sending 
Tancred to Jerasalem, with Colonel Brace, Mr. Bemard, and 
Mr. Roby, to take care of bim, bot he bardly thoaght the occa- 
sion was ripe enoagh for that; and so he saggested that the 
dachess shoald speak to Tancred herseif. 

''No," Said her grace, shakingherhead, <'I think it better 
for me to be silent; at least at present. It is necessary , boweyer, 
that the most energetic means shoald be adopted to save him, 
nor is there a moment to be lost. We mast sbriok from nothing 
for sacb an object. I have a plan. We will pat the wbole matter 
in the hands of oar friend , the bishop. We will get him to speak 
to Tancred. I entertain not a doabt that the bishop will pat bis 
mind all rigbt; clear all bis doabts; remove all bis scraples. 
The bishop Is the only person, becaase, yoa see, it is a case 
political as well as tbeological, and the bishop isa great states- 
man as well as the first theologian of the age, Depend apon it, 
my dear George, that this is the wisest coarse, and, with the 
bleMfng of ProTidenee , will effect oar parpose. It is , perhaps. 
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asking a good deal of the bishop, considerlng his importaot and 
muUifarious duties, to undertake this office» bat we mast not 
be delicate vhen everythiog is at stake; and, coDsideriag he 
christened aod coofirmed Tancred, and our long frieodsfaip» it 
is quite out of tbe qnestion that he can refuse. However^ there 
is no time to be lost. ' We must get to town as soon as possible ; 
to-morrowy if ve can. I shall ad?aoce affairs by vriting to the 
bishop on the subject, and giving him an outline of the case, so 
that he may be prepared to see Tancred at once on our arrival. 
Whatthinkyou, George, ofmyplan?*' 

<^I think it quite admirable," replied his grace» only too 
happy that there vas at least a prospect of a lull of a few days in 
this great embarrassment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

About the time of the marriage of the Dachess of BellamoDt, 
her noble family , and a few of their friends, some of vhom also 
belieYedinthemillenniam, were persuaded that the conyersion 
of the Roman Gatholic popolation of Ireland to the trae falth, 
which was their own, was at hand. They had subscribed very 
liberally for the purpose, and formed an amazing number of 
sab-€ommittees. As long as their fnnds lasted, their missio- 
naries found proselytes. It was the last desperate eifort of a 
Church that had from the first betrayed Its trast. Twenty years 
ago, statistics not being so mach in vogae, and the people of 
England being in the fall efflorescence of that pablic ignorance 
ivhich permitted them to believe themsehes the most enlightened 
nation In the world, the Irish ^'difficalty" was not qnite so well 
understood as at the present day. It was then an established 
doctrine, that all that was necessary for Ireland was morePro- 
testantism , and it was sapposed to be not more difficalt to sapply 
the Irish with Protestantism than it had proted, in the instance 
of a recent famine , (I8229) to farnlsh them with potatoes. What 
was principally wanted In both cases were — sabscriptions. 

When the English pablic, therefore, were assared by their 
co-religionists on the other side of St. George's Channel, that at 
last the good work was doing, that the flame spread, even ra- 
pidly — that not only parlshes bat provlnces were all agog — and 
that both towD and coantry were qaite in a heat of proselytism, 
they began to belieye that at last the scarlet lady was aboat to be 
dethroned ; they loosened their parse-strings ; fathers of families 
eontribated their zealoas five poands, foUowed by every other 
memberof thehonsehold, tothebabeinarms, who sabscribed 
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its faoatf cal five Shillings. The affair looked well. The Journals 
teemed with lists of proselytes and cases of conversion ; and e?en 
orderljy orthodox people , whowerefirmintheirownfaith, bot 
wished others to be permitted to pursue their errors in peace, 
began to congratolate each other on the prospect of oar last be- 
coming a onited Protestant people. 

In the blase and thick of the affair, Irish Protestants i«bilaDt, 
Irish Papists denouncing the whole movement as fraad and 
trampery^ John Bull perplexed, bat excited» and still sab- 
scribing^ a yoong bishop rose in his place in the Honse of Lords, 
and, with a vehemence there onnsaal, declared that he saw *^ tbe 
finger of God in this second Keformation/' and pursoing the 
prophetie vein and maonj^r, denonnced '*woe to those who 
shoold presome to liftup their hands and foices in vain and im- 
potent attempts to stem the flood of light that was borsting over 
Ireland." 

In him, who thas plainlj discerned ^^the finger of God" in 
transactions in which her family and feelings were so deeply in- 
terested, the yoong and enthosiastie Dochess of Bellamont in- 
stantly recognised the <^man of God;" and, from thatmoment 
the right reverend prelate became, in all spiritoal affairs, her 
infallible initructor, althongh the impending second Reforma« 
tion did Chance to take the ontoward form of the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics, followed in doe season by the destroetion 
of Protestant bishoprics, the Sequestration of Protestant tithes, 
and the endowment of Maynooth. 

In specolating on the fate of poblic institotions and the coorse 
of poblic affairs, it is Imports nt that we shoold not permit our 
attention to be engrossed by the principles on which they are 
foonded and the cireomstances which they present, bot that we 
shoold also remember how moch depends opon the character of 
the individoals who are in the position to soperintend or to 
direct them. 
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The Clmrcfa «f Eogüiod, mainly fcom ito defieienogf of oriental 
knowledge, and kam a misconcqutioo of thB pdestly character 
whiehiuisJieea tbe jßonfteqaence of that want« has fallen of late 
years into great straits ; nor has there ever been a season when it 
has flirre needed for its gaides men posseasiog the iugher qaa- 
lities both 0/ intellect and disposition. About Gve-and-ftventy 
years ago, Ul»egan to be disceined that the time had gone by , at 
letBt in England, for bißhoprics to aerve as appanages for the 
joQQger BOAS of great lamilies. The Arch-Mediocrity who then 
gO¥eroed this country, and the mean tenor of urhose prolonged 
adminiatration we have delineated in another work, was im- 
pressed wUh the necessity of reconstmeting the episcopal bench 
OQ prinoiples of personal distinction and ability« Bat bis notion 
of clerical capaeity did not soar higher than a private tutor who 
had suckled a yonqg noble into uniYersity honours ; and bis test 
of pdestly eelebrity was the decent editorship of a Greek play. 
He songht for the successors of the apostles, for the Stewards 
of tlie mysteries of Sinai andof Calvary, among third-rate hanters 
afler ^llables. Theae men, notwithstanding their eievation, with 
one eseeption, sabsided into their native insignificance ; and 
daring oor agitated age» when the prinoiples of all institations, 
sacredand secular, have been caüed in qaestioo; when, alike 
in the Senate and the market-place, both the doctrine and the 
disciplioe of the Chorch have been impugned, its power assailed, 
its aathoiiiy denied, the amonot of its revennes investigated, 
their disposition criticised, and both attacked; not a voice has 
been raised by these mitred nallities, either to warn or to \in- 
dicate» not a phrase has escaped their Ups or their pens, that 
ever inflaeneed poblic qpinion, toached the beert ofnations, or 
goidsd Ibe conscience of a perplexed people. If they were ever 
heaid of , it was that they had been.pelted in a riot. 

The exeeption which we have mentioned to their sorry careers, 
was that of the too adventaroas prophet of the second Reforma- 
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tioQ ; the dnctor dubitantiaiii appealed to bj the Dnchess of Bei- 
lamont, to eooTinee her soo that the principles of religious tmth, 
as well as ofpolitieal justice, reqoired no fnrther fnyestigation — 
at least by youDg marquesses. 

The readj audacity with which this right reverend prelate had 
stood Sponsor for the seeond Reformation is a key to his cha- 
racter. He eombioed a great talent for action with verj limited 
powers of thonght. Bustiing, energetic, versatiley gifted with 
an indomitable perseYcrance, and stimolated by an ambition that 
knew no repose, with a capacity for mastering details and an in- 
ordinate passion for affairs, he could permit nothing to be done 
withoat his interference» and consequently was perpetnally in- 
volyed in transactions which were either failures or blunders. 
He was one of those leaders who are not guides. Havinglittle 
real knowledge, and not endowed with those high qaallties of in- 
tellect which permit their possessor to generalize the details af- 
forded by study and experience, and so deduce rules of conduct, 
his lordship, when he received those f^equent appeals whfch 
were the necessary consequence of liis offieious life, beeame 
obscure, confused» contradictory, inconsistent, illogical. The 
oracle was always dark. Placed in a high post in an age of poli- 
tical anaiysisy the bustling intermeddler was unable to sopply 
Society with a Single Solution. Enunciatingsecond-hand, with 
characteristic precipitation, some big principle in vogue, as if 
he were a dlscoverer, he invariably shrank fh>m its subseqaent 
applieation, the momeot that he found it might be unpopulär and 
inconvenient. All his quandaries terminated in the same ca- 
tastrophe — a compromise, Abstract principles with him ever 
ended in conerete expediency. The aggregate of drcumstances 
ontweighed the isolated eause* The primordial tenet, which had 
been advocated with uneompromising arrogance, gently subsided 
into some seeond-rate measure reeommended with ail the artifice 
of an impenetrable ambtguity. 
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Begiimiiig with the second Reformatioo, which was a little 
rash bat dashing, the bishop, always ready^ had in the course 
of his episcopal career placed himself at the head of every move- 
ment in the ehurch üvhich others had originated^ and had as 
regalarly withdrawn at the right moment^ vhen the heat was 
OYer, or had become^ on the cootrary, excessive. Furiously 
eTangelical, soberly high and dry^ and fervently Puseyite^ each 
pbasis of his faith conclades with what the Spaniards term a 
"transaction." The saints are to havetheirnewchurches^ but 
they are also to have their rabrics and their canons ; the univer- 
»ities may supply snccessors to the apostles^ but they are also 
presented with a ehurch commission ; even the Puseyites may 
have candles on their altars^ but they must not be lighted. 

It will be Seen 9 therefore, that his lordship was one ofthose 
characters not ill-adapted to an eminent Station in an age like the 
present^ and in a country like our own ; an age of movement, 
bat of confused ideas; a country of progress, but too rieh to 
risk mach change. Under these circumstances, the spiritofa 
period and a peopie seeks a safety-valve in — bustle. They do 
something, lest it be said that they do nothing. At such a time, 
ministers recommend their measures as experiments, and par- 
liaments are ever ready to rescind their votes. Find a man who, 
totally destitute of genins, possesses nevertheless considerable 
talents; who has official aptitude» a volubility ofroutine rheto- 
riCy great perseverance, a love of affairs; who, embarrassed 
neither by the principles of the philosopher nor by the prejudices 
ofthebigot, canassume, with a cautious facility, theprevalent 
tone, and disembarrass himself ofit with a dexterous ambiguity, 
the moment it ceases to be predominant; recommending himself 
to the innovator by his approbation of change 'Mn the abstract/' 
and to the conservative by his prudential and practical respect for 
that which is established; such a man, though he be oneof an 
essentially small mind, though his intellectual qualitics be less 

Tancred, /, 0. 
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than moderate, vith feeble povers of thoughl, no imaginalioD, 
contracted sympathies, and a most loose public morality; — 
such a man is the indWidual vhom kings and parliaments would 
select to govern the State or rule the Church, Clhange, ^Mn the 
abstract,*' is irhat is vanted by a people vho are at the same 
time inquiring and \vealthy. Instead of statesmen, they desire 
shufflers; and compromise in conduct and ambiguity in speech 
are — though nobody will confess it — the public qualities now 
most in vogue. 

Not exactly, however, those calculated to meet the case of 
Tancred. The interview was long, for Tancred listened vith 
apparcnt respect and deference to the individual under whose 
auspices he had entered theChurch of Christ; but the repHes to 
bis inquiries, though more adroit than the duke's, were in reality 
not more satisfactory , and could not, in any way, meet the 
incxorable logic of Lord Montacute. The bishop was as little 
able as the duke to indicate the principle on which the present 
Order of things In England was founded; neither faith nor its 
consequence^ duty, were at all illustrated or in\igorated by his 
handling. He utterly failed in reconciling a belief in ecclesiasti- 
cal truth with the support of religious dissent. When he tried 
to define in whom the power of government should repose, he 
was lost in a maze of phrases, and afforded his pupil not a 
Single fact. . 

'^It cannot be denied," at length said Tancred , with great 
calmness, ^'that society was once regulated by God, and that 
now it is regulated by man. For my part, I prefer divine to 
self-government, and I wish to know how it is to be attained/* 

'<The Church represents God upon earth/' said the bishop. 

'<But the Church no longer governs man/' replied Tancred. 

^'There is a great spirit rising in the Church/' observed the 
bishop y with thoughtful solemnity — "a great and excellent spi* 
rit. The Church of 1845 is not the Church of 1745. We must 
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remember that; we know not what maj happen. We shall soon 
See a bishop at Maschester." 

''Bat I vaDt to see an angel at Maoehester." 

"Anangel!" 

''Wby not? Wby should there not be heaYenlj messengen, 
when hea\enly messages are most wanted?" 

'* We have received a heavenly message by one greater than 
the angels," said the bishop. ''Their Visits to man ceased with 
the mightier advent." 

''Then vhy did angels appear to Mary and her companions at 
the holy tomb ? " inqnired Tancred. 

The interview from ivhich so mach was anticipated was not 
satisfactory. The eminent prelate did not realize Tancred's ideal 
of a bishop, while bis lordship did not hesitate to declare that 
Lord Montacate was a visionary. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Whbn the dachess foand that the interview with the bishop 
had been fraitless of the anticipated results^ sIm» was staggered, 
disheartened ; bat she was a woman of too high a spirit to sac- 
camb uDder a flrst defeat. She was of opinion that bis lordship 
had misunderstood the case, or had mismanagedit; hercoofi- 
deoce in hiniy too, was not so illlmitable since he had permitted 
the Pnseyftes to have candles on their altars, althoagh he had 
forbiddentheirbeinglighted, aswhen he had declared, twentj 
years before, that the finger of God was aboat to protestaotize 
Irelaod. His lordship had said and had done many things since 
thattime, which had occasioned the duchess many misgivings, 
although she had chosen that they should not occur to her recol- 
lection until he failed in convincing her son that religious trath 
was to be found in the parish of St. James , and political jastice 
in the happy hannts of Montacate forest. 

The bishop had Yoted for the Charch Temporalities' Bill , in 
1833, which at one swoop had suppressed ten Irish episcopates. 
This was a qaeer suifrage for the apostle of the second Reforma- 
tion. True it is that Whiggism was then in the ascendant, and, 
two years afterwards, when Whiggism had received a heavy blow 
and great discouragement; when we had been blessed in the 
interval with a decided though feebleConservativeadministration, 
and were blessed at the moment with a strong though undecided 
Conservatiye Opposition; his lordship, with characteristic acti- 
vity, had galloped across conntry into the right line again, de- 
nounced the Appropriation Clause in a spirit worthy of his earlier 
days, and, quite forgetüng the ten Irish Bishoprics, that only 
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fonr-aod-twenty months before iie had doomed to destnietlony 
was all for proselytising Ireland again by the efficacioas means of 
Irish Protestant bishops. 

<<The bishop says that Tanered is a yisionary," Said ths 
duebess to her hasbaod , with an air of great displeasnre. ^^ Whjy 
it 18 becanse he is a visionary that we sent bim to the bishop. I 
want to haYe bis false imagioiags removed by one who has the 
competent powers of leamiog and argnment, aod the anthority of 
a high and holy office. Avisionary, indeed! Why, so are the 
Paseyites; they are Yisionaries, and his lordship has been 
obliged to deal with them; thoagh, to be sure, if he spoke to 
Tancred in a similar fashion , I am not sorprised that my son has 
retorned nncbanged! This is the most yexatious business that 
eyer occnrred to us. Somethiog mast be done ; bat "what to fix 
on? What do you thinis, George? Since speaking to the 
bishop y of which yoa so mach approved, has failed, irhat do 
yourecommend?" 

While the duchess iras speaking, she was seated in her 
boodoir, looking into the Green Park ; the duke's horses were in 
the court-yard, and he was about to ride down to the Hoase of 
Lords ; he liad just looked in , as was his custom , to say far well 
tili they met again. 

^*l am sorry that the interview with the bishop has failed/' 
Said the duke, in a hesitating tone and playing with his riding- 
stick; and then Walking up to the window and looking into the 
Park, he said, appareotly after reflection, **l always think 
the best person to deal with a Yisionary is a man of the world." 

'^Bnt what ean men of the world know of such qaestlons?" 
Said the duchess y moarnfully. 

'^Yery little," said her husband, ''and therefore they are 
ncYer betrayed into arguments, which I fancy always make people 
more obstinate, eycn if they are confuted. Men of the world 
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have a knack of settling everything vithoat discnssioQ ; they do it 
by tact. It is astooishing how many difficulties I have seen re- 
moved — by Eskdale, for example — "which it seemed that no 
power OD earth could changey and aboat which we had beea ar- 
gtting for months. There was the Cheadle churches case, for 
example; it broke np some of the oldest friendships in the 
couDty; even Hungerford and Ilderton did not speak. I never 
had a more anxious time of it; and, as far as I was personally 
concemed, I woald have made any sacrifice to keep agood un- 
derstanding in the county. At last I got the business referred to 
Eskdale, and the aifair was ultimately arranged to everybody's 
satisfaction. I don't know how he managed : it was quite impos- 
siblethathe conld have offered any new arguments; buthe did 
it by tact, Tact does not remove difficulties , bat dif&calties melt 
away ander tact." 

^^Heigho!" sighedthe dachess. *^l cannot onderstand how 
tact can teil as what is religious troth, or prevent my ßon from 
going to the Holy Sepalchre.'* 

<<Try/' Said the duke. 

<^ Shell yoa see oar coasin to-day, George ? '* 

'^He is sare to be at the House," replied the dake, eagerly. 
^'I teil yoa what I propose, Kate: — Tancred is gone to the 
Hoase of Commons to hear the debate on Maynooth ; I will try 
and get oar coasin to come home and dine with as, and theo we 
can talk over the whole aifair at once. What say yoa?'* 

« Vcry well." 

<<We have failed with a bishop; we will now try a man 
of the World; and if we are to have a man of the world, we 
had better have a first-rate one, and everybody agrees tbat our 
coasin — " 

<^TeSy yesy George," saidtheduchess, *'ask bim to come; 
teil him it is very argent, that we mast consalt bim immediately ; 
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4Dd then if he be engaged, I dare say he will manage to come all 
the same." 

Accordiogly, about half-past eight o'clock, the two peers 
arrived at Bellamont Hoase together. They were unexpectedly 
late; they had been detained at the House. The dake was ex- 
cited; eveD Lord Eskdale looked as if something had happened. 
Something had happened ; there had been a division in the House 
of Lords. Rare and startling event! It seemed as if the peers 
were about to resume their fuoctions. Divisions in the House of 
Lords are nowadays so thinly scattered , that, when one occnrs, 
the peers cackle as if they had laid an egg. They are qnite proud 
of the proof of their still procreative powers. The division to- 
Dighthad oot been on a subject of any public ioterest or import- 
ance; but still it was a division, and, what was more, the 
govemment had been left in a minority. True, the catastrophe 
was occasioned by a mistake. The dictator had been asieep 
doring the debate, woke saddenly from a dyspeptic dream, would 
make a speech, and spoke on the wrong side. A lively coUeague, 
not yet safficiently broken in to the frigid discipline of the High 
Court of Registry, had pnlied the great man once by bis coat tails,- 
a House of Commons practice, permitted to the Cabinet when 
their chief is blundering, very necessary sometimes for a lively 
leader, bat of which Sir Robert highly disapproves, as the ar- 
rangement of bis coat tails, next to beating the red box, forms 
the most important part of bis rhetorical accessaries. Tbe 
dictator, when he at length comprehended that he had made a 
mistake, persisted in adhering to it; the division was calied, 
some of the offlcials escaped, the rest were obliged to vote with 
their ruthless master ; but bis other friends, glad of an opportu- 
Dity of asserting their independence and administering to the 
dictator a slight check in a quiet inoffensise way, put bim in a 
minority ; and the Duke of Bellamont and Lord Eskdale had con- 
tributed to this catastrophe* 
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Dianer was served in the librarj; the conversatioD during fit 
was chiefly the event of the morning. The duchess, who, thoagh 
not a Partisan, was something of a politiciao, thought itwas a 
pity that the dictator had ever stepu^d out of his military sphere ; 
her husband, who had never before seen a man*s coat tails palled 
when he was speaking> dilated mach upon the Singular circam- 
stance of Lord Spur so disporting himself on the present occa- 
sion; while LordEskdale, who had säte for a long time in th« 
Houso of Commons, and who was used to everything, assored 
his Cousin that the custom, though odd, wasby no means irre- 
gulär. ^'Iremember/' saidhislordship, '^seeing Ripon, when 
he was Robinson 9 and Huskisson, each pulling one of Canning's 
coat tails at the same time." 

Throughout dinner not a word about Tancred. Lord Eskdale 
neither asked where he was nor how he was. At length, to the 
great relief of the duchess, dinner was finished; the servants 
had disappeared. The duke pushed away the table; they drew 
their chairs round the hearth; Lord Eskdale took half a glass of 
Madeira 9 then stretched his legs alittle, thenrose, stirred the 
fire, and then, Standing with his back to it and his hands in his 
pockets, Said, inacarelesstoneapproachingtoadrawl, ''And 
so, duchess, Tancred wantsto goto Jerusalem?" 

'< George bas told you , then , all onr tronbles ? " 

"Onlythat; helelttheresttoyou, and I came to hear it." 

Whereupon the duchess went off, and spoke for a consi- 
derable time with great animation and ability, the duke hanging 
on every word with vigilant interest, Lord Eskdale never inter- 
rupting her for an instant; while she stated the case not only 
with the impassioned feeling of a devoted mother, but occa- 
sionally with all the profundity of a theologian. She did not 
eonceal from him the interview between Tancred and the bishop ; 
it was her last effort, and had failed; and so, «'after all our 
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plans/' ehe ended^ '^as far as I ean form an opiniooy he is 
ibsolately more resolved than ever to go to Jerusalem/' 

''Well/' Said his lordship» ^Mt's at least better than going 
to the JewSy vhich most men do at his time of life." 

''I cannot agree eyen to that," said the dachess; "tov I 
would rather that he shoald be rained than die." 

*' Men do not die as they nsed /' said his lordship. '' Ask the 
annuity offlces ; they haye all raised their rates." 

''I know nothing about annuity offlces ^ but I know that 
almost e\erybody dies who goes to those countries : look at young 
Feroboroughy he was just Tancred's age ; the fevers alone must 
killhim." 

<'He must take some quinine in his dressing-case^" said 
Lord Eskdale. 

"You jest, Henry/' said the duchess, disappointed^ ''when 
i am in despair." 

''No/' said Lord Eskdale, looking up to the ceiling, ''I am 
thioking how yon may prevent Tancred from going to Jerusalem, 
witbout, atthesametime^ opposing his wishes." 

<'Ay, ay," said the duke, ''that is it." And he looked 
triumphantly to his wife^ as much as to say, "Now you see what 
it is to be a man of the world." 

" A man cannot go to Jerusalem as he would to Birmingham, 
by the next train/' continned his lordship ; " he must get some- 
thing to take him ; and if you make the sacrifice of consenting to 
his departure, you have a right to stipulate as to the manner in 
which he should depart. Your son ought to travel with a suite ; 
he ought to make the voyage in his own yacht. Yachts are not to 
be found like hack cabs, though there are several for sale now; 
bat then they are not of the admeasurement of which you approve 
for such a Yoyage and such a sea. People talk yery lightly of the 
Mediterranean , but there are such things as white squalls. 
Anxions parents, and parents so fond of a son as you are, and a 
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80D whose life for so maDy reasons is soprecioas, have a right 
to make it a condition oftheir consent tohisdeparture, thathe 
shoald embark in a vessel of considerable tonnage. He will find 
difficulty in bayingone second-hand; if he finds ooe^ it will not 
please him. He will get interested in yachl-building, as he is 
interested now about Jerusalem — both boyish fancies. He will 
stay another year in England to build a yacht to take him to the 
Holy Land; the yacht will be finished this time twelvemonths ; 
and 9 insteadof going toPalestine» he will go to Cowes." 

'< That 's quite my view of the case /' said the duke. 

" It never occarred to me ,'* said the dachess. 

Lord Eskdale resumed his seat» and took another half-glass 
of Madeira. 

''Well, I thinkitisverysatisfactory» Katharine/' said the 
duke 9 after a Short pause. 

^'And what do you recommend us to do first?" said tlie 
duchess to Lord Eskdale. 

^'LetTancred go into Society: the best way for him to forget 
Jerusalem is to let him see London." 

« But how can I manage it? " said the duchess.. ^' I never go 
anywhere; nobody knows him, and he does not wish to know 
aoybody." 

<^I will manage it, with your permission ; *i isnot difficult; 
a young marqness has only to evince an inclination, and in a 
week*s time he will be everywhere. I will teil Lady St. Julians 
and the great ladies, to send him invitations ; they will fall like 
a snow storm. All that remains is for you to prevail upon him 
to accept them." 

'<And how shall I contrive it?" said the duchess. 

<^Easily," said Lord Eskdale. ^'Make his going into society, 
while his yacht is preparing, one of the conditions of the great 
sacrifice you are making. He cannot refuse you; 'tis but the 
first Step. A youth feels a little repngnance to launching into the 
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great world; 'tis shyoess; butafterthe plunge^ the great diffi- 
cahy is to restraiD rather than to incite. Let him bat once eoter 
the vorld^ and be tranquil, he will soon fiad somethiag to engage 
him." 

''As long as he does not take to play," said the duke, "I 
don*t mach care vhat he does." 

''My dear George!" said the duchess^ ''how can yoa say 
such ihings! I was in hopes/' she added, in a moarnful toae, 
''that we might have settled him, withoat bis entering what you 
call the World ^ Henry. Dearest child ! I faocy him sarrounded 
by pitfalls." 



CHAPTER VI. 

After this consaltation with Lord Eskdale» the duchess be- 
came much easier in her mind. She was of a verj sanguine 
temper, and with facility belicTed what she wished. Affairs 
stood thas : it was agreed by all that Tancred shoald go to the 
Holf Land, but he was to go in bis own yacht; which yacht was 
to be of a first-rate burthen, and to be commanded by an ofGcer 
in H.M.S. ; and he was to be accompanied by Colonel Brace, 
Mr. Bernard 9 and Mr. Boby ; and the servants were to be placcd 
entirely ander the control of some trasty foreigner accostomed to 
the East) and who was to be chosen by Lord Eskdale. In the 
meantime, Tancred hadaccededto the wishof bis parents, that 
until bis departare he should mix much in society. The dachess 
calcalated that, ander any circamstances, three months mast 
elapse before all the arrangements were concluded; and she 
feit persaaded that, daring that period, Tancred mnst become 
enamoured of bis coasin Katherine, and that the only use of the 
yacht would be to take them all to Ireland. The duke was re- 
solved only on two points — that bis son should do exactly as bis 
son likedy and that he himself would never take the advice, oa 
any subject, of any other person than Lord Eskdale. 

In the mean time Tancred was launched, almost uncon- 
sciously, into the great world. The name of the Marquess of 
Montacute was foremost in those delicate lists by which an eager 
and admiring public is apprised who, among their aristocracy, 
eaty drink, dance, and sometimes pray. From the saloonsof 
Belgrave and Grosvenor Squares to the sacred recesses of the 
Chapel Royal , the moyements of Lord Montacute were tracked 
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tnd registeredy and were devoured every morning) ofleDer with 
a keener relish thaa the matiD meal of which they formed a regu- 
lär portion. England is the only country which eajoys the un- 
speakable advantage of being thas regularly, promptlyy and 
accnrately farnished "with catalognes of those favoared beings 
who are deemed qualified to enter the houses of the great. 
What condesGension in those who impart the information ! What 
iodabitable evidence of true nobility! What superiority to all 
pettyTanity! And in those who receiYe it, what freedom from 
all little feelings ! No arrogance on one side ; on the other^ no 
envy. It is only countries blessed with a free press that can be 
thus favoared. Even a free press is not alone sufBcient. Besides 
a free press, yoa must have a servile public. 

After all, let us be just. The nninitiated world is apt to 
believe that there is sometimes, in the outskirts of fashion, an 
eagemess, scarcely consistent with self-respect, to enter the 
maosions of the great. Not at all : few people really want to go 
to their grand parties. It is not the charms of conversation , the 
flash of wit or the blaze of beanty, the influential presence of 
the powerful and celebrated, all the splendour and refinement, 
which, combined, oifer in a polished saloon so much to charm 
the taste and satisfy the intellect, that the mass of social par- 
tisans care anything about. What they want is, not so mach to 
be in her ladyship's house as in her ladyship's list. After the 
party at Coningsby Castle, our friend, Mrs. Guy Flouncey, at 
lenglh sacceeded in being asked to one of Lady St. Jalians' 
assemblies. It was a great triumphy and Mrs. Guy Flouncey 
determined to make the most of it. She was worthy of the 
occasion. Butalas! nextmorning, though admitted to the rout, 
Mrs. Gay Flouncey was left out of the list! It was a severe 
blow! But Mrs. Guy Flouncey is in every list now, and even 
strikes out names herseif. But there never was a woman who 
advanced with such dexterity! 
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Lord MoDtacute iras verj much shocked, when, one morningy 
taking up a Journal , he first saw his name in print. He was 
alone^ and he blushed ; feit, indeed, eitremely distressed, when 
he found that the English people were formally made acquainted 
with the fact, that he had dined on the preyioas Saturdaj with 
the Earl and Countess of St. Julians; ^'a grand banqaet," of 
which he was quite unconscioas untii he read it ; and that he was 
afterwards ^'observed*' at the Opera. 

He found that he had become a public character , and he was 
not by any means conscious of meriting celebrity. To be pointed 
at as he walked the streets, were he a hero, had done» said, 
or written anything that anybody remembered , though at first 
painful and embarrassing, for he was shy, he could concei^e 
ultimately becoming endurable, and not without a degree of 
excitement, for he was ambitious; but to be lookedat becanse 
he was a young lord, and that this should be the only reason whj 
the public should be informed where he dined 9 or where he 
amused himself, seemed to him not only vexatious but de- 
grading. When he arriyed however at a buUetin of his devo- 
tions, he posted oif Immediately to the Surrey Canal, to look at 
a yacht there, and resolved not to lose unnecessarily one moment 
in setting oif for Jerusalem, 

He had from the first busied himself about the preparations 
for his Toyage with all the ardour of youth; that is, with all the 
energy of inexperience, and all the vigour of simplicity. As 
everything seemed to depend upon his obtaining a suitable 
Tcssel» he trusted to no third person; had visited Cowes several 
times; advertised in every paper; an4 had already met with 
more thao one yacht which at least deserved consideration. 
The duchess was quite frightened at his progress. '^ I am afraid 
he has found one," she said to Lord Eskdale; ^<he will be off 
dirocüy." 

Lord Eskdale shook his head. <<There are always things of 
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<his sort in the market. He will iaquire before he purchases, 
and he will find that he has got hold of a slow coach." 

'^A slow coach!" said the duchess, looking inquiringly. 
"What isthat?" 

^' A tub that sails like a collier, and which» instead of taking 
him to Jerusalem , will hardly take him to Newcastle." 

Lord Eskdale was right. Notwithstanding all his ardoar^ all 
his inquiriesy Visits to Cowes and the SarreyCanal, advertise- 
ments and answers to adyertisementSy time flew on, and Tancred 
was still without a yacht. 

In this unsettled State, Tancred found himself one eyening at 
Deloraine Honse. It was not a ball , it was only a dance ; brilliant 
ind select; but, all the same» it seemed to Tancred that the 
rooms could not be much more crowded. The name of the 
Marquis of Montacute, as it was sent along by the serrants, 
attracted attention. Tancred hadscarcely entered the world, his 
appearance had made a Sensation, eyerybody talked of him, 
many had not yet seen Um. 

*'0h! that is Lord Montacute," said a great lady, looking 
through her glass ; " very distinguished ! " 

**l teil you what," whispered Mr. Ormsby to Lord Valentine, 
''youyoung men had better looksharp; Lord Montacute will cut 
you all out!" 

*<0h! he is going to Jerusalem ," said Lord Valentine. 

''Jerusalem!" said Mr. Ormsby, shrugging his Shoulders. 
*' What can he find to do at Jerusalem?" 

'' What, indeed," said Lord Milford. ''My brother was there 
io — 39 ; he got leave after the bombardment of Acre ; and he 
says there is absolutely no sport of any kind." 

''There used to be partridges inthetlmeof Jeremiah," said 
Hr. Ormsby; '<at least they told us so at the Chapel Royal last 
Sunday» where, by the bye, I saw Lord Montacute for thefirst 
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time; and a deueed good-looking fellow he is/' he added, 
mosingly. 

''Well, there is not a bird in the whole country now," said 
Lord Milford. 

*'Montaeate does not eare for sport,*' said Lord Valentine. 

^'What does he care for?" asked Lord Milford. '^Beeause 
If he wants anj horses, I can let him have some." 

'^Hewantstoboj a yaeht," said Lord Valentine; '^and tbat 
reminds me that I heard to-day Exmouth wanted to get rld of 
'The Flower of Tarrow/ and I think it ironld suit my coasin. 
I '11 teil him of iu" And he followed Tancred. 

'<You and Valentine most rub up your harness, Milford/' 
Said Mr. Ormsby; ''there is a new Champion in the Geld. We 
are talking of Lord Montacute/' continued Mr. Ormsby , ad- 
dressing himseif to Mr. Melton, who joined them; "I teil Mil- 
ford he will cot you all oat." 

"Well/* said Mr. Melton, "for my part I have had so mach 
success, that I have no objection, by way of change, to be for 
once eelipsed." 

"Well done, Jemmy," said Lord Milford. 

"Isee, Melton/' said Mr. Ormsby , " yoa are reconciled to 
your fate like a philosopher." 

"Well 9 Montacute/' said Lord St. Patrick, a good-tempered, 
uritty Milesian, with a laughing eye, "when are yon going to 
Jericho?" 

"Teil me," said Tancred, in reply, and rather earnestly, 
" who is that?" And he directed the attention of Lord St. Patrick 
to a young lady, rather tall, a brilliant compleiion, classic 
features, a profusion of light brown hair; afaceofintelligence 
and a figure rieh and yet graceful. 

"That is Lady Constance Rawleigh ; if you like, I will intro- 
duee you to her. She is my cousin, and deueed clever. Come 
along!' 
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In tbe mean time in the room leading to the sealptare gallery 
where thej are daneing, the throng is even excessive. As the two 
great dWisions, those who would enter the gallery and those who 
are qnitting it, eneoonter each other, they exchange flying phrases 
astheypass. 

^'They told me you had gone to Paris ! — I have jast retarned. 
— Dear me, hoir time flies ! — Pretty dance, is it not? — Very. — 
Do yoQ know vhether the Madlethorpes mean to come up this 
year? — I hardly know ; their little girl is Tery ill. — Ah ! so I 
hear; vhat a pity, and such a fortane! — Such a pity vith such 
a fortnne! — How d'ye do? Mr. Coningsby here? — No; he 's 
at the House. — They say he is a very close attendant. — It 
interests him. — Well, Lady Florentina , you ne\er sent me the 
dances. — Pardon, but you urill find them vhen you return. 
I lent them to Angnsta, and she would copythem. — Is it trne 
that I am to congratnlate you? — Why?-^ Lady Blanche? — 
Oh! that Is a romance of Easter veek. — Well, I am really 
delighted; 1 think such an excellent match for both; exactly 
snited to each other. — They think so. — Well, that is one 
point. — How well Lady Everingham is looking! She is quite 
herseif again. — Quite. — • Teil me, have you seen M. de Talley- 
rand here? — I spoke to him but this moment. — Shall you be 
at Lady Blair's to-morrow? — No; I have promised to go to 
Mrs. Guy Flouncey's. She has taken Craven Cottage , and is to be 
at home every Satnrday. — Well, if you are going, I think I 
shall. — I would; everybody will be there." 

Lord Montacnte had conversed some time with Lady Con- 
stanee; then he had danced with her; he had hovered abouther 
during the evening. It was observed , particularly by some of the 
most experienced mothers. Lady Constance was a distinguished - 
beauty of two seasons; fresh, but adrolt. It was understood 
that she had refused olfers of a high calibre ; but the rejeeted still > 
sighed about her, and it was therefore snpposed that, ihongh 
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dedded^ «he had the art of not readeiing them desperate. Ooe 
at leasl of them was of a rank eqaal to tbat ol Tancred. 8he had 
the repotatfoQ of being very clever, aod of beiiig able, if it 
pleased her, to breathe seorpioDS as well as brilliants and roses. 
It had got aboQt that she admired intellect, and, thongh she 
clafmed the highest social position, that a boobj woidd not 
content her, eTOn if his ears were covered with strawberrf 
leaves. 

In the cloak-room, Tancred was still at her side» and was 
presented to her mother, Lady Charmonth. 

^'I am sorry to separate /' seid Tancred. 

^'And so am I/' sald Lady Constance, smiling; '^bnt one 
advantage of this life is, we meet onr friends every day." 

^'I am not going aoywhere to-morrow, vhere I skall meet 
you," Said Tancred, '^unless you Chance to dine attheArch- 
biShop of Tork's/' 

'*I am not going to dine with the Archbishop of York/' said 
Lady Constance, '<but I am going, where everyI)ody eise is 
going, to breakfast vith Mrs. Guy Flooncey, at Craren Cottage. 
Why , will not you be there?" 

^'I haTe not the honour of knowingher," said Tancred. 

'^That is not of the slightest eonsequence; she will be yery 
happy to have the hononr of knowing you. I saw her in the 
dancing-room, but it is not worth while waiting to speak to her 
now. You shall receive an invitation the moment you are 
awake.*' 

*'But to-morrow I have got an engagement. I have gol to 
look at a yacht." 

«But that you can look atonMonday; berides, if you wish 
to know anything about yachts, you had better speak to mj 
brother, Fitiheron, who has bnilt mere than any mau aHre*" 
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<*Perliap8 he has got one that he wishes to part with?" said 
Tanered« 

''I have no doubt of it. Tou can ask Mm to-morrow at Mra. 
Guy Flouncey's." 

<'I vill. Lady Charmouth's carriage Is called. May I have 
thehoooar?** saidTancredy offeriDg Ms arm. 
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GHAPTER VII. 

Thbrb is nothing so remarkable as feminine inflaence. AI- 
thongh the character of Tancred was not eompletely formed; for 
that result depends in some degree, upon the effect of circum- 
stanees at a eertain time of life, as vell as on the impulse of a 
natnral bent; still the temper of his belog was profound and 
stedfast. He had arrived in solitade» and by the working of 
his own thoughty ata eertain resolution, which had assumed to 
his strong and fervent Imagination a sacred character > and whIch 
he was determined to accomplish at all costs. He had brooght 
himself to the point, that he would not conceive an obstacle that 
shoald balk him. He had acceded to the conditions which had 
been made by his parents, for he was by natnre datiful, and 
wished to fulfil his parpose, if possible, with their sanction. 

Tet he had entered Society with repugnance > and foand no- 
thing In Its general tone with which his spirit harmonised. He 
was alone in the erowd; silent, obsenriogy and not charmed. 
There seemed to him generally a want of slmplicity and repose ; 
too mach flotter, not a little alfeetation. People met in the 
thronged Chambers , and interchanged brief words, as If they 
were always In a hnrry. **Have you been here long? Where 
are yoa going next?" These were the questions which seemed 
to form the staple of the small talk of a fashionable mnltitade. 
Why too was there a smile on CTcry eoontenance, which often 
also assumed the character of a grin? No error so common or so 
grievoas as to sappose that a smiie is a necessary Ingredient of 
the pleasing. There are few faces that can aflTord to smile. A 
smile is sometimes bewitchlng» In general Tapid, often a con- 
tortion. Bat the bewitching smile asually beams from the grave 
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face« It is thed frresistfble. Tanered i thoogh he was onaware 
of it, was gified with this rare spell. He had inherited it from 
his mother; a wo man natnrally eamest and serious, and of a 
singalarsimplicltjy butwhose heart when pleased spoke in the 
dimpling sunshine of her cheek with eiqnisite beantjf. The 
smiles of the Duchess of Bellamont howeTer were like her dia- 
monds, brilliant^ bot rarely worn. 

Tanered had not mounted the staircase of Deloraine Hoase 
with any anticipation of pleasure. His thoaghts were far away 
amid eities of the desert, and by the palmy banks of ancient 
rivers. He often took refuge in these exeiting and ennobling 
fisionsy.to maintain himself when he underwent the ceremony 
of entering a great house. He was so shy in little things , that to 
hear his oame soimded from servant to senrant, echoing from 
landing'placetolanding-place, was almost OTSrwhelming. No- 
thing but bis pride, which was just equal to his reserve, pre- 
Tented bim from often turning back on the stairs and precipi- 
tately retreating. And yet he had not been ten minates in De- 
loraine House t before he had absolutely reqaested to be in- 
trodaced to a lady, It was the first time he had ever made such 
a request. 

He returned home, softly musing* A tone lingered in his 
ear ; he recalied the conntenanee of one absent. In his dressing- 
room he lingered before he retired, with his arm on the mantel- 
piee6y and gazing with abstraction on the fire. 

When his servant called bim in the moming, the servant 
brought bim a card from Mrs. Guy Flouncey, inviting him on 
that day to CravenCottage, at three o'clock: '^d^jeünerat four 
o'clock precisely." Tanered took the card , looked at it , and the 
letters seemed to düster together and form the countenance of 
Lady Constance. '^Itwillbeagoodtbtngtogo/' hesaid, '<be- 
cause I want to know Lord Fitzheron; he will be of great use 
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to me aboat mj jacht.*' So he ordered his carriage at thrce 
o'cloek, 

The reader mnat not for a moment sappose that Mn. Gay 
Flooncey 9 thoagh ehe was qaite as well dressed, and almost as 
prettjy as she was when at Coningsby Castle in 1837, was by 
any means the same lady who then strove to amose and straggled 
to be noticed. By no means. In 1837 , Mrs. Guy Flonncey was 
nobody; in 1845 , Mrs. Guy Flouncey was somebody, and some- 
body of very great importance. Mrs. Guy Flouncey had invaded 
Society 9 and had conqueredit, gradnally, butcompletely» like 
the English In India. Social invasions are not rare, but they are 
seldom fortunate, or success if achieved Is partial, and then 
only sustained at immense cost, like the French in Algiers. 

The Guy Flounceys were not people of great fortune. They 
had a good fortune ; seven or eight thousand a-year. But theo, 
with an air of great expenditure, even profusion, therewas a 
basis of good management. And a good fortune with good 
managementy and without that equiTocal Inxury a great coontry 
house, is almost equal to the great fortune of a peer. Bat they 
not only had no country house, they had nochildren. And a 
good fortune, with good management, no country hoase» and 
no children , is Aladdln's lamp. 

Mr. Guy Flouncey was a sporting charaeter. His wife had 
impressed upon him that it was the only way in which he coald 
beeome fashionable and acquainted with <'the best men." He 
knew just enough of the affair not to be ridlcolous ; and , for the 
resty with a great deal of rattle and apparent heedlessness of 
Speech and deed, he was really an extremely selfish and suf- 
ficlently shrewd person , who never compromlsed himself . It is 
astonishing with what dexterity Guy Floancey eould eitricate 
himself from the jaws of a friend, who, captlTated by his 
thoughtless candour and ostentatiously good heart, might be 
indaced to request Mr. Flouncey to lend him a few hondreds. 
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ooly for a few months, or, more diplomaticallj, migfat beg Iris 
friend to become bis securily for a few thonsands, for a few 
yeara. Hr. Go j Flouncey never reAised tbese appUcations » tbej 
were exactiy tbose to wbicb it deligbted bis beart to respond, be- 
caase notbiog pleased bim more tban serving a friend. Bat tben 
he always bad to write a prelimioary letter of preparation to bis 
banker, or bis Steward, or bis eonfidential solieitor; and, liy 
some contrivance or otber, witbout oifending any one, ratber 
witb tbe appearance of conferring an Obligation , it ended always 
by Hr. Guy Flouncey neitber advancing tbe bundreds, nor 
gnaranteeing tbe tbousands. He bad indeed managed, Hke 
many otbers, to get tbe reputation of being wbat is called <*a 
good fellow;" tboogb it would bave puzzled bis panegyrists to 
allege a Single aet of bis tbat evinced a good beart. 

Tbis sort of psendo reputation, wbetber for good or for eyil, 
is not nncommon in tbe world. Man is mimetic ; jndges of cba- 
racter are rare; we repeat witbout tbought tbe opinions of some 
tbirdperson, wbo bas adopted tbem witbout inquiry; and tbus 
it often bappens tbat a proud generous man obtains in time tbe 
reputation of being ^'a screw/' because be bas refused to lend 
money to some impudent spendtbrift, wbo ft'om tbat moment 
abuses bim; and acold-bearted, civll-spokenpersonage, pro- 
fuse in eostless Services, witb a spiee of tbe parasite in bim, or 
perbaps bospitable out of Tanity, is invested witb all tbe tbougbt- 
less sympatbies of Society, and passes euirent as tbat most po- 
pulär of cbaracters , ** a good fellow." 

Guy Flouncey's dinners b^an to be talked of among men ; it 
became a sort of fasbion, especially among sporting men, to 
dine witb Mr. Guy Flouncey, and tbere tbey met Mrs. Guy Floun- 
cey. Not an opening erer escaped ber. If a man bad a wlfe, 
and tbat wife was a personage, sooner or later, mucb as sbe 
migbt toss ber bead at first, sbe was sure to visit Mrs. Guy Floun- 
cey 9 and» wben sbe knew ber, sbe was sure to like ber. Tbe 
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Gay Flonneejs never lost a momenft; the instant the season vas 
oYer , thej irere at Cowes, then at a German bath , then at Paris, 
then at an English coontry-house, then in London. SeTon years, 
to such people» was half a Century of social experience. They 
had half a doien seasons in every year. Still it was hard work, 
and not rapid. At a certain point they stuck , as all do. Host 
people then ^ve it up; but patience, BulTon teils us, is genins, 
and Mrs. Guy Flouncey was in her way a woman of genius. Their 
dinners were in a certain sense established . these in return 
brought them to a certain degree into the dioner world ; but balls, 
at least balls of a high calibre, were few, and as for giving a ball 
herseif, Mrs. Guy Flouncey could no more presume to think of 
that, than of attempting to prorogue Parliament. The house, 
however, got really celebrated for *'the best men." Mrs. Guy 
Flouncey invited all the young dancing lords to dinner. Mothers 
will bring their daughters where there are young lords. Mrs. 
Guy Flouncey had an Opera box in the best tier, which she took 
only to lend to her friends ; and a box at the Frenoh play , ^hich 
she took only to bribe her foes. They were both at everybody's 
seryice, like Mr. Guy Flouncey's yacht, proTided the persons 
who required them were members of that great world in which 
Mrs. Guy Flouncey had resolved to plant herseif. 

Mrs. Guy Flouncey was pretty; she was a flirt on principle; 
thus she had caught the Marquess of Beaumanoir, who, if they 
chanced to meet, always spoke to her, which ga\e Mrs. Guy 
Flouncey fashion. But Mrs. Guy Flouncey was nothing more 
than a flirt« She nerer made a mistake ; she was born with strong 
social instincts. She knew that the fine ladies among whom, 
from the first, she had determined to place herseif, were moral 
martinets with respect to any one not born among themselves. 
That which is not observed, or, ifnoticed, playfully alludedto 
in the conduct of a patrician dame, is vlsited with scorn and 
contumely» if committedbysome *'shocking woman," whohas 
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deprWed perhaps a coontess of the affections ofahasbandirho 
has not spokeo to her for years. But if the coontess is to lose 
her hasband, she ooght to lose him to a viseountess» atleast. 
In this way the earl is not lost to ''society." 

A great nobleman met Mrs. Guy Flooncey at a conntry-house, 
and was fairly captivated by her. Her pretty looks, her coquet- 
tish manner y her \i\acity, her charming costume, above all, 
perhaps y her impertarbable good temper, pierced him to the 
heart. The great nobleman's wife had the weakness to be an- 
noyed. Mrs. Gay Flouncey saw a great opportunity. She threw 
ovcr the earl, and became the friendof the coontess, whocould 
neyer sufficiently evince her gratitode to the vornan who vould 
not make love to her husband. This friendship was the great 
incident for which Mrs. Guy Flooncey had been croising for 
years. Men she had vanqoished ; they had gi\en her a sort of 
ton which she had prodently managed. She had not destroyed 
herseif by any fatal preference. Still, her fashion among men 
necessarily made her onfashionable among women, vho, if they 
did not absolotely hate her, which they would ha\e done had she 
had a noble lover, were determined not to help her op the social 
ladder. Now she had a great friend, and one of the greatest of 
ladies. The moment she had pondered over for years had arrived. 
Mrs. Guy Flooncey determined at once to test her position. Mrs. 
Gay Flooncey resolved on giying a ball. 

Bot some of oor friends in the country will say, *'Is that all? 
Sorely it reqoired no yery great resolution, no yery protracted 
pondering, to determine on giving a ball ! Where is the diffi- 
colty ? The lady has bot to light op her hoose , hire the flddlers, 
line her staircase with American plants, perhaps inclose her 
balcony, order Mr. Gonter to provide plenty of the best refresh- 
ments, andatoneo'clock asoperbsopper, and, with the Com- 
pany of yoor friends, yoo have asgood a ball as caa be desired 
by the yoong, or endored by the old.' 
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Innocent friends in tbe coantryi You mlght bare all these 
things. Tour hottse migkt be decorated like a Russian palace, 
blazing witb tbe most brilliant ligbts and breatbiog tbe riebest 
odoars; jou might bave Jallien presiding over your orcbeatra, 
and a banquet wortby of tbe Romans. As for your friends , tbey 
migbt danee antil daybreak, and agree tbat tbere never vas an 
entertainment more tastefnl, more sumptnous, and, vbat would 
seemof tbefirstimportance, moremerry. Rat, baving all tbese 
tbings, suppose you bave not a list? You bave giTen a ball , you 
bave not a list. Tbe reason is obvious : you are asbamed of your 
gnests. Tou are not in ** society." 

Rut even a list is not sufficient for success. You must also 
get a day : tbe most difficult tbing in tbe world. After inquiring 
among your friends, and studying tbe columnsof tbe Morning 
Post, you discover tbat five veeks bence, a day is disengaged. 
You send out your cards ; your bouse is dismantled ; your ligbts 
are arranged; tbe American plants bave arrived; tbe band, per- 
baps two bands, are engaged« Mr. Ganter bas balf dressed 
your supper, and made all yoar ice, vben suddenly, witbin 
eigbt-and«forty bonrs of tbe festival vrbicb you bave been five 
veeks preparing, tbe Marcbioness of Deloraine sends out cards 
for a ball in bonour of some European sovereign vbo bas just 
ligbted on oar isle, and means to stay only a week, and at wbose 
courty tventy years ago, Lord Deloraine was ambassador. 
Instead of receiving your list, you are obliged to send mes- 
sengers in all directions to announce tbat your ball ispostponed, 
altbougb you are perfectly aware tbat not a Single individual 
virould bave been present wbom you would bave cared to 
welcome. 

Tbe ball is postponed; and next day tbe Morning Post 
informs us it is postponed to tbat day week; and tbe day after 
you bave cireulated tbis interesting intelligence , you yourself, 
perbaps, bave tbe gratlfication of receiving an invitation, 
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for the same day, to Ladj St. Julians: with ^'dandiigj*' 
neatlj engrayed in the corner. Too yield in despair; and 
there are some iadies who, with every qaalification for an exeel- 
lentball — goests, Ganter, American plants, prettj danghters 
— ha^e been watching and waiting for years for an opportnnity of 
giifingit; and at last, qnite hopeless, at the end of the season, ex- 
pend their funds in a series of Greenwich banqnets, which some- 
times fortunately prodnce the resnlts expeeted from the more im- 
posing festlTity. 

You See 9 therefore, that giving a ball is not that matter-of- 
conrse affair yoa imagined; and that for Mrs. Gay Flonncey to 
giTe a ball and succeed, completely, trinmphantly to sneeeed, 
was a feat worthy of that fine social general. Yet she did it. 
The means, like everything that is great, were simple. She in- 
dnced her noble friend to ask her gaests. Her noble friend can- 
Tassed for her as if it were a county election of the good old days, 
when the representation of a shire was the certain avenoe to a 
peerage, Insteadofbeing, asitisnow, the high road to a poor- 
law commissionership. Many were yery glad to make the ac- 
qaaintance ofMrs. Gay Flouneey; many only wanted an excase 
to make the acqualntance of Mrs. Gay Flouncey ; they went to 
her party because they were asked by their dear friend , Lady 
Kingcastle. As for the potentstes, there is no disgaise on these 
sabjects among them. They went to Mrs. Gay Floancey's ball 
becaase one who was their eqaal, not only in rank, bat in social 
inflaence, had reqaested it as a personal fsTonr, she herseif, 
when the occasion olfered, being eqaally ready to advanee their 
wishes. The fact was, that alfairs were ripe for the recognition 
of Mrs. Gay Floancey as a member of the social body. Circam- 
stances had been long mataring. TheGayFloanceys, who, in 
the coarse of their preparatory eareer, had hopped from Park 
Grescent to Portman Square, had now perched apon their 
** splendid mansion" in Belgrave Sqnare. Their dinners were 
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renowned. Mrs. Chiy Flonncey was seen at all the ** best balls , 
aadwasalwayssarroondedby the *'best meD." Thougb a flirtand 
a pretty woman, she was a disereet parvenoe, who did not entrap 
the affeetloDS of noble hasbands. AboTe all» she was the friend 
of Lady Kingcastle» who called her and her hasband <*those 
good Guy Floanceys." 

The ball was glTen; you eonld not pass throagh Belgrave 
Square that night« The list was published ; It formed two co- 
lamns of the '*Morning Post." Lady Kingcastle was honoored 
by the friendship of a royal dochess. She pat the friendship to 
the proof y and her royal highness was seen at Mrs. Guy Floan- 
cey's balL Imagine the reception, — the canopy, the crimson 
cloth, the '^God save theKing^' from the band of the first gaards» 
bWonacked in the hall, Mrs. GnyFlonncey herseif performing her 
part as if she had reeeWed princesses of the blood all her llfe; so 
reverent and yet so dignified , so Tery calm and yet with a sort of 
winning, snnny fnnocence. Her royal highness was quite charm- 
ed with her hostess, praised her very much to Lady Kingcastle» 
told her that she was glad that she had come, and even stayed 
half an hour longer than Mrs. Guy Flonncey had dared to hope. 
As for the other guests, the peerage was gutted. The Dictator 
himself was there, and , the moment her royal highness had re- 
tiredy Mrs. Guy Flouncey deyoted herseif to thehero. All the 
great ladies, all the ambassadors, all the beauties, a füll chapter 
of the Garter , a chorus among the " best men" that it was with- 
out doubt the ^^best ball" of the year, — happy Mrs. Guy Floun- 
cey ! She threw a glance at her swing-glass, while Mr. Guy Floun- 
eey, '* who had not had Urne to get anything the whole CTening/' 
was eating some supper on a tray, in her dressing-room, at flve 
o'clock in the morning, andsaid, ''Wehavedoneitatlast, my 
love!" 

She was right; and from that moment Mrs. Guy Flouncey 
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was asked to all the great hooses, and became a lady of the most 
anexceptiooable ton. 

Bat all this time we are forgetting her d^jeiber, and that Tan- 
cred is irinding bis iray tbrongh the garden lanes of Fnlham to 
reach Craven Cottage. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THBday wasbrilliant: masic, sanshlne, raTishlng bonnets, 
little parasols that looked like large batterflies. Tbe new pbae- 
tons glided ap, theo carrlages and foor swept by ; in general tbe 
bacbelors were enseonced in tbeir comfortable brongbams, "witb 
their glasses down and tbeir blinds drawn, to receive tbe air and 
to exclnde tbe dust; some less proyident were caTaliers, but, 
notwitbstanding tbe well-watered roads, seemed a Uttle dasbed 
as tbey cast an anxions glance at tbe rose vbicb adomed tbeir 
batton-bole, or fancied tbat tbey feit a flying black from a Lon- 
don cbimney ligbt npon tbe tip of tbeir nose. 

Witbin , tbe winding walks dimly ecboed wbispering words ; 
tbe lawn was stndded witb dazzling gronps ; on tbe terrace by tbe 
river a dainty multitude bebeld tbose ceiebrated waters wliicb 
fnrnisb flonnders to Ricbmond and wbitebait to Blackwall. 

^'Mrs. Coningsby shall decide/' said Lord Beaumanoir. 

Editb and Lady Tberesa Lyle stood by a statue tbat glittered 
in tbe san, snrronnded by a group of cayaliers; among tbem, 
Lord Beanmanoir, Lord Miiford, Lord Eogene de Vere. Her 
figure was not less litbe and gracefnl since ber marriage, a little 
more Tolnptnons ; ber rieb complexion, ber radiant and abounding 
bair, and ber long grey eye, now melting witb patbos and now 
twinkling witb mockery, presented one of tbose faces of witcbery 
wbicb are beyond beaaty. 

*'Mrs. Coningsby sball decide/* 

<<lt is tbe very tbing/' said Editb, <<tbat Mrs. Coningsby will 
never do. Decision destroys snspense, and snspense is tbe 
cbarm of existenee/' 
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**Bat svspeiiM may be agony," 8aid Lord Eagene de Vere> 
easting a glanee that would read the innermost heart of Edith« 

** And decision may be despair^" said M rs. Goniogsby. 

''Bat we agreed the other night that you were to dedde 
eTerythiog for us" said Lord Beaamanoir; ^'and you con- 
sented." 

''I coosented the other night, and I retract my consent to« 
day; and I am eonsistent, for that is indecision." 

''Ton B9 e^msistentin being charming/' said Lord Eagene« 

^Pleasingand ori{^naH " said Edith. <<By the bye» when I 
eonsented that the melaneholy Jaques abould be one of my aid- 
de-eampe I expeeted him to maintain bis repatation, not only for 
gioom bat wit. I thinii you had better go bac]£ to the forest, 
Lord Eagene, and see if yoo cannot stamble apon a fool who 
may drill yoa ia repartee. How do yoa do, Lady Rlddlesworth? " 
And she bowed to two ladies, irho seemed inelkied to stop, bot 
Edith added, ''I heard great applicalions for yoa this momeat 
00 the teiraoe." 

'^Indeed! " exclaimed the ladies; and they mo?ed on. 

<' When Lady Riddlesworth joins the conyersation it is like a 
stoppage in the streets. I in^ented a piece of intelligence to clear 
the way, as yoa woald call oat Fire! orThe qaeen is Coming! 
There osed to be things called vers de soci^t^, vhich were not 
poetry ; and I do not see why there shoold not be social illosions 
which are not fibs.** 

«I entirely agree vith yoo," said Lord Ifilford ; ''and I moye 
that we practise Uiem on a large seale." 

''Like ihe nsm^f they might mak« lifo more light," said 
Uu^yTiMBesa« 

"We are sarrouodedbyillasioof," said Lord Eagene, fai a 
mdavcholytone« 
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^Andthamsofalldeseriptloos/' sald Edith; <«the greatest, 
a man wlio pretends he has a broken heart wheii aU the time he 
i8 füll off an/' 

'^There are a great many men who have broken hearte/' said 
Lord Beaamanoir, smiling sorrowfally. 

^'Cracked heads are mach commoner/' said Edith, ''yoa 
may rely apon it. The only man I really know vith a broken 
heart is Lord Fitzbooby. I do think that paying Mount-Dallard's 
debts has broken bis heart. Hetakesonso; Hispiteons. 'My 
dear Mrs. Coningsby/ he said to me last night, 'only think what 
that young man might ha?e been ; he might have been a lord of 
the treasnry in '35; why, if he had had nothing more in '41, 
why, there 's a loss of betveen four and five thoosand poonds; 
but with my Claims — Sir Robert, baviog thrown the father over, 
was bonnd on bis own principle to provide for the son — he 
might have got something better; and now he comes to me with 
bis debts, and bis reason for paying bis debts, too, Mrs. 
Coningsby, becanse he is going to be married^tobe married 
to a woman who has not a Shilling. Why, If he had been in 
Office, and only got 1500/. a-year, and married a woman with 
only another 1500/. he woold have had 3000/. a-year, Hrs. 
Coningsby; and now he has nothing of his own except some 
debts, which he wants me to pay, and settle 3000/. a-year on 
bim besides.'" 

Tbey all laaghed. 

'^Ah!" said Mrs. Coningsby, with a resemblanee whIch made 
all Start, '^you shonld haye heard it with the Fitzbooby Yoice." 

The charaeter of a woman rapidly develops alter marriage, 
and sometimes seems to change, when in fact it is only complete. 
Hitherte we haye known Edith only in her girlhood, bred np in a 
life of great simplieity , and ander the inflaence of a sweet fancy 
or an absorbing passion. Coningsby had been a hero to her be- 
fore they met, the hero of narsery hoari and Dorsery lalea« 
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Eiperi«nee iiad not distarbed those dreams. From the moment 
they encountered eachother atMillbank, he assumed that place 
in her heart which he had long occupied In her f magination ; aod^ 
after their second meeting at Paris, her existence was merged io 
loYe. All the Grosses and vexations of their early affection only 
rendered this State of being on her part more profound and en- 
grossing. 

But^ thoQgh Edith was a most happy wife, and blessed with 
two children worthy of their parents, love exercises quite a dif- 
ferent inflaence upoo a woman when she has married, and espe« 
cially when she has assamed a social position which deprives life 
of all its real cares. Under any eircomstances» that suspense» 
which 9 with all its occasional agony, is the great spring of ex« 
eitement, is over; bat» generally speaking, it will be found, 
notwithstanding the proverb, that, with persons of a noble nature, 
the straltened fortunes which they share together, and manage, 
and mitigate by mataal forbearance , are more condacive to the 
sustainment of a high-toned and romantic passion than a laxu- 
rioos and splendid prosperity. The wife of a man of limited 
means, who, by contrivance, by the concealed sacrifice of some 
necessity of her own, supplies him with some slight enjoyment 
which he has never asked, but which she fancies he may have 
sighed for, experiences, without doabt, a degree of pleasure far 
more ravishing than the patrician dame who stops her barouche 
«t Storr and Mortimer's, and oat of her pin-money bays a trinket 
for the husband whom she loves, and which he finds, perhaps, 
onhis dressing-table, on the anniversary of their wedding-day. 
That 's pretty too and touching, and should be encouraged; bat 
the other thrills, and ends in an embrace that is still poetry. 

The Coningsbys shortly after their marriage had been called 

to the possession of a great fortune, for which, in eyerysense, 

diey were well adapted. But a great fortune necessarily brings 

with it a great change of habits. The Claims of socIety propor* 

Ttmcrtd, L 8 
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increase witk jonr income. Ton Uwt less for yoursehres. 
For a sdSsk man, merely looking to his laxiirioas ease, Lord 
Eskdale's idca of haTing ten tkousand a-year, while the world 
Slippose yov ha?e only fire, is the right düng. Coningsby how- 
ever looked to a great fortuDe as odc of fhe means, rightly em- 
ployed, of obtainiog great power. He looked also to his wife to 
assist him in this eDlerprise. Edith, fromanatiTeimpalse, as 
wen as from love for her hnsband, responded to his wish. When 
they were in the eonntry, Hellingsley was a perpetaal stream and 
seene of splendid hospitality; there the Hower of London soeiety 
mingled with all the aristocracy of the connty. Leander was ölten 
retained specially , like a Wilde or a Kelly, to renoyate the genias 
of the habitnal Chief — not of the circnit, bnt the kitchen. A noble 
mansion in Park-lane recei^ed them the moment Parliament as- 
sembled. Coningsby was then immersed in affairs, and counted 
entirely on Edith to cherish those social inflaences which in a 
pablic career are not less important than poHtical ones. The 
whole weight of the management of soeiety rested on her. She 
had to caltivate his alliances, keep together his friends, arrange 
bis dinner-parties, regalate his engagements. What time for 
romantic love? They were never an hour alone. Yet they loved 
not less; bat love had taken the character of enjoyment instead 
of a wild bewitchment; and life had become an airy bustle, in- 
stead of a storm , an agony , a harricane of the heart. 

In this change in the disposition, not in the degree, of tbeir 
affectioD , for there was the same amount of sweet solicitude, only 
it was duly apportioned to everything that interested them , in- 
stead of being exclusiyely devoted to eaeh other, the character of 
Edith, which had been swallowed up by the absorbing passion, 
rapf diy developed itself aroid the social clrcamstances. She was 
endued with great vivaclty, a sangnloe and rather saucy spirit, 
with considerable talents, and a very large share of feminine 
vanity — that divine gift which makes woman charmiog. Eatirely 
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sympathisiDg with her husbaod, laboaring wfth zeal to advance 
Ms TiewS) and liyiDg perpetnall; in the world , all these quaÜties 
eame to lighu During her first season she had been tery qaiet, 
not less obsenrant, making herseif mistress of the groand. It 
was prepared for her next campaign. When she evinced a dis- 
positioD to take a lead , althongb foand faaltless the first year, it 
was saddenly remembered that she was a manufactarer's daugh- 
ter; and she was once described by a great lady as <^that persoa 
whom Hr. Coningsby had married , when Lord Monmouth cat 
him off with a Shilling." 

Bnt Edith had antidpated these difficulties» and was not to 
be daonted. Proad of her hasband, eonfident in herseif , sup- 
ported by a great establishment, andhavingmanyfriends, she 
determlned to exchange salutes with these social sharp-shooters, 
who are scarcely as coarageous as they are arrogant. It was dis- 
cofered that Mrs. Coningsby coald be as malicious as her as- 
sailantSy and far more epigrammatic. She could describe in a 
sentenee and personify in a phrase. The mot was circulated, the 
nom de nique repeated. Sarroanded by a brilliant band of yoath 
and -wit, even her powers of mimickry were revealed to the 
initiated. More than one social tyrant, whom all disliked, bat 
whom none had ventured to resist^ was made rediculons. 
Fhished by saecess and stimulated by admiration^ Edith flattered 
herseif that she was assisting her husband while she was grati- 
lying her vanity. Her adversaries soon vanished, but the powers 
that had vanquished them were too. choice to be forgotten or 
neglectod. The tone of raillery she had assumed for the moment, 
and extended, in self-defence, to persons^ was adopted as a 
habit, and infased itself over affairs in generaL 

Urs. Coningsby was the fashion; she wasa wit as well as a 
beaaty; a fasdnating droll ; dazzling and bewitching, the Idol 
of every youth. Eugene de Yere was roused from bis prematare 
exhanstion , and at last again foand exdtoment. He threw hini* 

8* 
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seif at her feet; she laoghed at him. He asked leave to follow 
her footsteps; she consented. He was only one of a band of 
slaves. Lord Beanmanoir, still a bachelor» always hovered 
abottt her; feediog on her laaghlng words with a mild me* 
lancholy , and sometimes bandying repartee with a kind of tender 
and stately despair. His sister , Lady Tberesa Lyle , was Edith's 
great friend. Their dispositions had some resemblance. Mar- 
riage had developed in both of them a frolic grace. They banted 
in couple; and their Sport was brilliant. Many things may be 
saidbyastrongfemalealliancey thatwouldassume quite a dif- 
ferent eharacter were they even to fall from the lips of an Aspasia 
to a circle of male votaries — so mnch depends upon the scene 
and the characters, the mode and the manner. 

The good-natured worldwould sometimes paase in its amuse- 
meaty and, after dwelling with Statistical accuraey on the 
nnmber of times Mrs. Coningsby had danced the Polka , on the 
extraordinary things she said to Lord Eugene de Yere, and the 
odd things she and Lady Tberesa Lyle were perpetually doing, 
would wonder, with a face and voice of innocence, ^^how Hr. 
Coningsby Hked all this?" There is no doubt what was the anti- 
cipation by the good-natured world of Mr. Coningsby's feelings. 
But they were quite mistaken. There was nothing that Mr. 
Coningsby liked more. He wished his wife to become a social 
power; and he wished his wife to be amused. He saw that, 
with the surface of a life of leyity, she already exercised con- 
siderable influence, especially over the young; and indepen- 
dently of such circumstances and considerationSy he was de- 
lighted to have a wife who was not afraid of going into soeiety by 
herseif; not one whom he was sure to find athome when he re- 
turned from the House of Commons, not reproaehing him ex- 
actly for her social sacrifiees, but looking a victim, and thinkiag 
that she retalned her husband*s heart by being a mope. Instead 
of thaty Coningsby wanted to be amused when he caroe home, 
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aad moK tkan that» he ivaDted to be iastracied in the finest 
leanÜDg in the World* 

As some men keep iip their Greek by reading every day a chap- 
ter in the New Testament, so Coningsby kept ap his knowledge 
of the worid, by always once at least in the four-and-twenty hours 
kaviog a delightfol conversation with his wife. The processes 
are eqaally orthodox. Exempted from the tax of entering general 
Society, free to foUow his own pursults , and to live in that poli- 
tieal World which alone interested him, there was not an anec- 
dote, atniit, a goodthingsaid, orabadthingdone, which did 
■ot reach him by a fine critic and a lively narrator. He was al- 
ways behind those social scenes which, after all, regulato the 
poUtical perforniers, knew the Springs of the whole machinery, 
ihe chaoges and the shiftings, the fiery cars and golden chariots 
which men might moont, and the trap-doors down which men 
mightfall. 

Bat the Marqaess of Montacute is making bis reverence to 
Mrs. Guy Flonncey. 

There was not at this moment a human being whom that lady 
was more glad to see at her d^jeAner; bat she did not show it in 
the least. Her self-possession, indeed, was the finest workof 
trt of the day, and oaght to be exhibited at the Adelaide Gallery. 
Like all mechanical inventions of a high class, it had been 
brought to perfection very gradaally,and after many experiments. 
A variety of eombinations, and an almost infinite number of 
trials, mast have been expended before the too-startling laugh of 
Coningsby Castle conld have subsided into the haughty suavity 
of that snnny glance, which was not familiär enough for a smile 
Qor foolish enough for a simper. As for the rattling veln which 
distingaished her in the daysof ourfirstacquaintance, that had 
long eeased. Mrs. Guy Flouncey now seemed to share the pre- 
valent passion for genuine Saxon, and used only monosyllables ; 
vhile Fine-ear hfmself would have been sometimes at fault had 
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he altempted to give a name to her delicate breathings. In Short, 
Mrs. Guy Floancey never did or said anythiog bat in ^'thebest 
taste." It maj howeyer be a qaestion, vhether she ever woold 
have captWated Lord Moomoath» and those wbo like a little na- 
tare and fnn, if she had made her first advances in this style. 
But that shoired the greatness of the woman. Then she was 
ready for anything for promotion. That was the age of forlorn 
hopes; bat now she wasageneralofdivision, and had assumed 
a becoming carriage. 

This was the first d^jeftner at which Tancred had been pre- 
sent. He rather liked it. The scene, lawns» and groves, and 
a glancing river, the air, the music, oar beautifal coantrywo- 
men, who, with their brilliant complexions and bright bonnets> 
do not shrink from the dayüght — these are circumstances which, 
combined with youth and health, make a morningfestival, say 
what they like, particalarly for the first Urne, very agreeable — 
even if one be dreaming of Jerusalem. Strange power of the 
World, that the moment we enter it, our great coneeptions 
dwarf ! In youth it is quick sympathy that degrades them ; more 
advanced, it is the sense of the ridiculous. But perhaps these 
reveries of solitude may not be really great coneeptions ; perhaps 
they are only exaggerations ; yague, indefinite, shadowy, formed 
on no sound principles, founded on no assured basis. 

Why should Tancred go to Jerusalem? What does it signify 
to him whether there be religious truth or political justice? He 
has youth, beauty, rank, wealth, power, and all in excess. 
He has a mind that can comprehend their importance and appre- 
ciate their advantages. What more does he require? Unrea- 
sonable boy ! And if he reach Jerusalem, why should he find re- 
ligious truth and political justice there? He can read of itin the 
travellingbooks, writtenbyyounggentlemen, with the best let- 
ters of introduction to all the consuls. They teil us what it is — 
a fifth-rate city in a stony wildemess* Will the Proyidence of 
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Fashion prcTcnt this great folly aboat to be perpetrated bj one 
born to be Fashion's most brilliant sabject? A folly, too, which 
mayendin a catastrophe? His parents» indeed, have appealed 
in Tain; bat the sneer of the world will do more than tbe suppli- 
cation of the father. A mother's tear may be disregarded , but 
ihe sigh of a mistress has changed the most obdurate. We shall 
See. At preseDt Lady GonstaDce Rawleigh expresses her pleasure 
at Tancred's arrival, and his heart beats a little. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^'Thbt are talking about it/' said Lord Eskdale to the 
duehesSy aa she looked up to him widi aa expressioo of tfae 
deepeat intereat. 

^*He asked St. Patrick to introduce bim to her at Deloraine 
Houae, danced witb ber, vas witb ber tbewholeeYening> went 
to tbe breakfast od Saturday to meet ber» inatead of going to 
Blackwall to see a yacht be vas after." 

"IfitwereonlyKatherine/' saidtbeducbess» ^'Isboaldbe 
quite bappy." 

'^Don't be uneasy/' said Lord Eskdale; ^'tbere will be plenty 
of KatheriDes and Constances^ too, before be finisbes. Tbis 
alTair is not mucb, but it abows^ as I foretold, tbat, tbe mo- 
ment be found aometbing more amusing, bis taste for yacbting 
would paaa off." 

" You are rigbt — you always are." 

Wbat really was tbis affair» whicb Lord Eskdale beld ligbtly? 
Witb a cbaracter likeTancred, everytbing may become important. 
Profound and yet simple, deep in self-knowledge yet inexpe- 
riencedy bis reserve, wbicb would screen bim from a tbousand 
dangers 5 waa just tbe qnality wbicb would insure bis tbraldom 
by tbe individual who could once effectually melt tbe icy barrier 
and reacb tbe central beat. At tbis momcnt of bis life, witb all 
tberepoae, andsometimeseventbebigbceremony, on tbe sur- 
face, be was a being formed for bigb-reacbing exploits, ready to 
dare eYerytbing and reckless of all consequences, if be proposed 
to bimself an object wbicb be believed to be just and great. Tbis 
temper of mind would , in all tbings, bave made bim aet witb 
tbat rapidity» wbicb is rasbnesa witb the weak, and decision witb 
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ihe stiong. The infloence of woman on him was novel. It «as 
a distarbing inflaenee» on whiefa he had oever coanted inihose 
dreams aod yiaions in ^hieh there had figured more heroes theo 
heroines. In the imaginary interviewe in whicb he had disci* 
plined hie soütary mind» his antagonists had been statesmen, 
prelatee, sages, and Senators » with whom he straggled and whom 
he vanqnished. 

He was not unequal in practice to his dreams. His shyness 
wonld have vanished in an instant before a great occasion; he 
conld have addressed a public assembly; he was capable of 
transacting important affairs. These were all sitaations and con- 
tingencies which he had foreseen, and which for him were not 
Strange, for he had become acquainted with them in his reveries. 
Bul snddenly he was arrested by an influenee for which he was 
unprepared ; a precious stone made him stumble who was to have 
scaled the Alps. Why should the voice, the glance, of another 
agitate bis beert? The Cherubim of his heroic thoughts not only 
deserted him, but he was left without the guardian angel of his 
shyness. He melted» and the iceberg might degenerate into a 
puddie. 

Lord Eskdale drew his eonelusions like a clever man of the 
World, and in general he wonld have been right; but a person 
like Tanered was in mach greater danger of being captured than 
a eommon-placeyouth entering life with second-handexperienee, 
and living among those who mied his opinions by their sneers 
and sarcasms. A malidous taie by a spiteful woman , the Chance 
ribaldry of a club-room window, have often been the impure 
agencies which have saved many a youth from eommitting a great 
folly ; but Tanered was beyond all these influenees. If they had 
been brought to bear on him, they wonld rather have precipitated 
the catastrophe. His Imagination wonld have immediately been 
sammoned to the rescue of his offended pride; he wonld have 
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invested the object of his regard tvith supernatural qualities , and 
consoied her for the impertinence of society by his devotion. 

Lady Constance was clever; she talked like a married vroman, 
was criticaly yet easy ; and , having guanoed her mind by rea^iog 
French noveU» had a variety of eonclusions on all social topics, 
which she threw forth with nnfaltering promptness, and with the 
well-arranged air of an Impromptu. These were all new to Tan- 
cred> and startling. He was attracted by the brilliancy, thongh 
he oflen regretted the tone, which he ascribed to the snrrounding 
corruption from which he intended to escape, and almost wished 
to save her at the same time. Sometimes Tancred looked nn- 
usually serious ; but at last bis rare and brilliant smile beamed 
upon one who really admyred bim, was captivated by his intellect, 
his freshnes8> bis difference from all aronnd, his pensive beauty 
and his grave Innocence. Lady Constance was free from affecta- 
tion ; she was frank and natural ; she did not conceal the pleasure 
she had in his society; she conducted herseif with thatdignißed 
facility, becoming a yonng lady who had already refused the 
hands of two future earls» and of the heir of the Clan-Alpins. 

A Short time afler the d^jeiiner atCravenCottage, LordMonta- 
cute called on Lady Gharmouth. She was at bome» and recelved 
bim with great cordiality, looking up from her frame of worsted 
work with a benign matemal expression ; wbile Lady Constance» 
who was writing an urgent reply to a note that had just arriYcd, 
Said rapidly some agreeable words of welcome, and continued 
her task. Tancred seated himself by the mother , made an essay 
in that small talk in which he was by no means practised, bat 
Lady Gharmouth helped bim on without seeming to do so. The 
note was at length dlspatched , Tancred of course still remaining 
at the mother*s side, and Lady Constance too distant for his 
wishes. He had notbing to say to Lady Gharmouth ; he began to 
feel that the pleasure of feminine society eonsisted in talking 
alone to her daoghter. 
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While he was meditating a retreat, and yet had hardly courage 
to rise and walk alone down a large long room, a new gnest was 
announced. Tancred rose, and murmaredgoodmorning; and 
yet, somehow or other, instead of qaitting the apartment, he 
went and seated himself by Lady Constance. It really was as 
much the Impulse of shyness , which songht a nook of refage , as 
any other feeling that actuated him ; but Lady Constance seeined 
pleased, and sald, Ina lowYoiceand inacarelesstone, ''Tis 
Lady Braneepeth; do yon know her? Mamma's great friend;" 
which meant, yon need give yonrself no trooble to talk to any 
one bat myself. 

After making herseif very agreeable, Lady Constance took up 
abook which was at band, and seid, ''Doyouknowthis?" And 
Tancred, opening a volame which he had neverseen, and then 
tiiming to its title-page, found it was ''The ReTclations of 
Chaos/' a startling work just published, and of which a rumour 
had reached bim. 

"No," hereplied; "Ihavenotseenit." 

"I will lend it you if you like; it is one of those books one 
must read. It explains eyerything, and is written in a very 
agreeable style." 

"It explains eyerything!" saidTancred; "it must, indeed, 
be a very remarkable book!" 

"I think it will just suit you," said Lady Constance. "Do 
you know, I thought so several times while I was reading it 

"To judge from the title, the subject is rather obscure, 
said Tancred. 

"No longer so," said Lady Constance. "It Is treated scienti- 
fically; everything is explained by geology andastronomy, and 
in that way. It shows you exactly how a star is formed ; nothing 
can be so pretty ! A Cluster of vapour — the cream of the milky 
way — a sort of celestial cheese — churned into light — you must 
readit, 't is charming. 
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" Nobody e?er saw a star formed/' said Tancred. 

'^Perhaps dqU Tou niiist read the 'Revelations;' it is all 
explained. Bat what is most interesting, Is the way in irliich 
man has been developed. Tou know, all is development. The 
principle Is perpetnally going od. First, there was nothing, theo 
there iras something; then — I forget the next — I think there 
irere Shells, then flshes; then ve came — iet mesee — didwe 
come next? Never mind that; we came at last. And the next 
ehange there will be something very snperior to ns — something 
vith wings. Ah! that 's it: we were fishes, and I believe we 
shall be crows. But you mast read it." 

« I do not believe I ever was a fish /' said Tancred. 

^'Ohl bat it Is all proved: you mnst not argue on my rapid 
Sketch ; read the book. It is Impossible to contradict anything 
In lt. Tou uDderstand^ it is all science ; it is not iike those 
books in which one says one thing and another the contrary , and 
both may be wrong. Everything is proved — by geology, you 
know. You See exactly how everything is made; how many 
worlds there have been; how long they lasted; what went before, 
what comes next We are a link In the chain, as inferior ani- 
mals were that preceded us : we in tum shall be Inferior ; all that 
will remain of us will be some relics in a new red sandstoae. 
This Is developmcDt. We had fins — we may have wings." 

Tancred grew silent and very thoughtfal; Lady Braneepeth 
moved, and he rose at the same time. Lady Gharmouth looked 
as if it were by no means necessary for him to depart, bat he 
bowed very low, and then bade farewellto Lady Constaoce, who 
Said» <*We shall meetto-night." 

*'I was a fish, and I shall be a crow," said Tancred to him« 
seif, when the hall door closed on him. <'What a spiritaal 
mistress! And yesterday, for a moment, I ahnost dreamed of 
kneellng with her at the Holy Spepulchre ! I must get out of this 
cIty as quickly as possible — I cannot cope with its corruption. 
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Theacqaaintance, however, has been of use tome, forlthink 
I luve got a yacbt by it. I beliebe it was providenüal, and a trial. 
I will go bome and write instantly toFitzberon, and accepthis 
offer. Ooe bundred and eigbty tons — it will do — it must." 

At tbis moment be met Lord Eakdale, wbo bad obser\ed 
Tancredy from tbe end of Grosvenor Square, on tbe Steps of 
Lord Gbarmoutb's door. Tbis eircumstance ili prepared Lord 
Eskdale for Tancred's salutation. 

^*My dear lord, you are just tbe person I wanted to meet« 
Toa promised to recommend me a servant wbo bad travelled in 
the EasU" 

''Well, are yoa in a burry?" Said Lord Eskdale , gaining 
time, andpumping. 

"I sbould like to get off as soon as practieable." 

'' Humpb ! " Said Lord Eskdale. '' Have you got a yacbt? " 

"I bavc." 

''Ob! So you want a servant?" beadded, after a moment's 
pause. 

"I mentioned tbat, because you were so bind as to say you 
coald belp me in tbat respect." 

"Ab! Idid/' said Lord Eskdale, tbougbtfuUy. 

"ButI want a greatmanytbings/* continued Tancred. "I 
must make arrangements about money ; I suppose I must get 
some letters ; in fact, I want generally your advice." 

" Wbat are you going to do about tbe Colonel and tbe rest?*' 

"I bave promised my fatber to take tbem/' said Tancred, 
"tbougb I feel tbey will only embarrass me. Tbey bave engaged 
to be ready at a week's notice; I sball write to tbem immediately« 
If tbey do not fulfil tbeir engagement, I am absolved from 
mine." 

''So you bave got a yacbt, eb?" said Lord Eskdale. "I 
snppose you bave bougbt tbe 'Basilisk? ' 
Exactly.' 
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" She wtDts • good deal doing to ber.*' 

''Something^ bot ehiefly for sbow, wbieb I do not eare aboot; 
batlmeantogetaway» andrefit, ifDecessary, at Gibraltar. I 
mnst go/' 

<<Well« ff yon most go/' sald bis lordsbip, and tben he 
added , ** and in saeb a barry — Let me see. Ton want a first- 
rate managing man, used to tbeEast, and letters , andmoney, 
andadvice. Hern! Tondon'tknovSidonia?" 

"Notatall," 

*'He is tbe man to get bold of, but tbat is so difflenltnow. 
He never goes anywhere. Let me see — tbis is Monday; to- 
morrov is post-day, and I dine witb bim alone in tbe City. Well, 
you sball bear from me on Wednesday moming early» about 
eYerytbing; bati wonld not write to tbe eolonel and bis friends 
jnst yet.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

WflAT is most strikiDg In London is iu vastness. It Is the 
illimitable feeling that gites U a special character. London is 
not graod. It possesses only one of the qualifications of a grand 
city, size; but itwants the eqnally important one, beaaty. It 
is the anion of these two quaiities that produced the grand cities 
— the Bornes 4 the Babylons « the hundred portals of the Pha- 
raohs; maltitudes and magnificence ; the millions inflaenced by 
art. Grand cities are unknown since the beantifnl has ceased to 
be the principle of invention. Paris , of modern capitals, has 
aspired to this character; but, if Paris be a beantifui city, it 
certainiy is not a grand one; its population is too limited, and, 
from the natura of their ^wellings, they cover a comparatiTcly 
small Space. Constantinople is picturesque; natura has fur- 
nished a sublime site, but ithas little architectural splendour, 
and you reach the environs with a fatal facility. London oyer- 
powers US mih its yastness. 

Place a Forum or an Acropolis in its centre, and the effect of 
the metropolitan mass, which now has neither head nor heart, 
instead of being stupifying, would be ennobling. Nothing more 
completely represents a nation than a public building. A mem- 
her of Parliament only represents at the most the unIted con- 
stitoencies: but the Palace of the Soyereign, a National Gallery, 
or a Museum baptized with the name of the country, these are 
monnments to vhich all should be able to look up with pride, 
and which should eiercise an elevatlng influence upon the spirit 
of the humblest. What is their influence in London? Let us 
not eriticise what all condemn. But how remedy the eyil? What 
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is wanted in trehltectare, as in so manj thlngs» Is — a man. 
Shall we find a refuge in t Comoiittee of Taste? Escape from 
the mediocrity of one to the mediocrity of many? We onlj 
multipiy oar feebleness, and aggrayate oar deficiencies. Bat 
one Suggestion might be made. No profession In England has 
done its daty nntil it lias furnished its victim. The pure ad- 
ministration of justice dates from the deposition of Macclesfield. 
Even our boasted navy never acfaieved a great victory until m 
shot an admiral. Suppose an architect «ere hanged? Terror 
has its Inspiration as well as competition. 

Though London is yast, it is yery monotonous. All those 
new districts that have Sprung np within the last half-century, 
the creatures of our commercial and colonial vealth — it is 
impossible to conceive anything more tarne , more insipid, more 
uniform. Pancras is like Mary-le-bone, Mary-le>bone is like 
Paddington; all the streets resemble each other, you mustread 
the names of the Squares before you venture to knock at a door. 
This amount of building capital ought to have produced a great 
city. What an opportunity for Architecture suddenly summoned 
to fnrnish habitations for a population equal to that of the city of 
Bruxelles^ and a population^ too, of great wealth. Mary-le-bone 
alone ought to have produced a revolution in our domestic archi- 
tecture. It did nothing. It was built by Act of Parliament. 
Parliament prescribed evcn a fagade. It is Parliament to whom 
we are indebted for your GloucesterPIaces, and Baker Streets, 
and Harley Streets , and Wimpole Streets, and all those flat» 
dnlly spiritless streets > all resembling each other, likealarge 
family of piain children, with Portland Place and Portman 
Square for their respectable parents. The influence of our par- 
liamentary government upon the fine arts is a subject worth 
pursuing. The power that produced Baker Street as a model for 
Street architecture in its celebrated Building Act, Is the power 
that preveoted Whitehall from being completed, and which sold 
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toforeigners all the pictares vhich the King of England had col- 
lected to civilize his people. 

Iq oar own days we have witnessed the rapid creation of a 
nev metropolitan qnarter, buiit solely for the aristocracy by an 
aristocrat. The Belgrave district is as monotonons as Mary-Ie- 
bone; and is so contrived as to be atthe same time insipid and 
ta?rdry. 

Where London becomes more interesting is Charing Cross. 
LookiDg to Northomberland House, and turning your back upon 
Trafalgar Square, the Strand is perhaps the finest street in 
Earope, blending the architectnre of many periods ; and its river 
ways are a pecaliar feature and rieh with associations. Fleet 
Street, vith itsTempIe, is not unworthy of being contiguousto 
the Strand. The fire of London has deprived us of the delight of 
a real cid qnarter of the City; bat some bits remain, and every- 
where there is a stirring multitade, and a great crush and crash 
of carts and wains. The Inns of Coart, and the quarters in the 
vicinity of the port, Thames Street, Tower Hill, Billingsgate, 
Wappiog, Rotherhithe, are the best partsof London; they are 
fall of character : the baildings bear a nearer relation to what the 
people are doing than in the more polished quarters. 

The oid merchants of the times of the first Georges were a fine 
race. They knew their position, and bullt up to it. While the 
territorial aristocracy, pulllng down their famiiy hoteis, were 
ralsing yulgar streets and Squares upon their site , and occnpying 
themselves one of the new tenements, the old merchants filled 
the straggling lanes, which connected the Royal Exchange with 
the port of London, with mansions which , if not exactiy equal to 
the paiaces of stately Venice , might at least vie with many of the 
hoteis of old Paris. Some of these, though the great majority 
have been broken up into Chambers and eounting-houses, still 
remain intact. 

Ina long, dark, narrow, crooked street, which is still calied 
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a lanOy and whieh niDS from the south side of the streetof the 
Lombards towards the riTer, there is one of these old honses of 
a centary past , and which, both in its original deaign and pre- 
sent condition, is a noble specimen of its order« A pair of 
maasy iron gates of elaborate workmanship separate the street 
from its spacioas and airy court-yard, which is formed on either 
side by a wing of the mansion, itself a building of deep red brick, 
with a pediment, and pilasters, and copings of stone. A flight 
of Steps leads to the lofty and central doorway ; in the middle of 
the eourt there isasmall garden plot, inclosingafoimtain, and 
a Yery fine plane tree. 

The Stillnest, doobly effeetlTe after the tamult just qoitted, 
the lolling voice of the water, the soothing aspect of the quiyering 
foliage, the noble boilding, and the eool and eapacious 
quadrangle — the aspect e^en ofthose who enter, and frequently 
enter, the preeinct, and who are generally youngmen, gliding 
in and ont, earnest and füll of thonght — all eontribute to give to 
this locality something of the classic repose of a College, instead 
of a place agitated with the most urgent interests of the current 
hour; a place that deals with the fortunes of kings and empires 
and regulates the most important aflCairs of nations, for it is the 
coanting-house in the greatest of modern eitles of the most 
eelebrated of modern Gnanciers. 

It was the visit of Tancred to the City, on the Wednesday 
moming after he had met Lord Eskdale, that occasions me to 
tonch on some of the characteristics of our capital. It was the 
first time that Tancred had ever been in the City proper, and it 
greatly interested him. His Tisit was prompted by receiviiig, 
early on Wednesday morning, the foUowing letter: •— 

<<Dbar Tancred,*-! saw Sidonia yesterday, and spoke to 
him of what yon want. He is very much oecupied just now» as 
hiswicie, who attended to aifairshere, isdead, and, antU he 
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ean Import a&otlier nncte or consio» he muststeer the ship, as 
times are critical. Bat he bade me say yon might call npon hlm 
in the €Uy lo-day, at two o'dock. He lives in Se<inin Goart, 
near the Bank. Ton will haye no difficalty in finding it. I recom- 
meod yon to go, as he is the sort of man who will really onder- 
stand what yoa mean, which neither your father nor myself do 
euctiy ; and besides, he is a person to know. 

'^I indose a line irhich yoa will send in, that there may be 
no mistake. I shoald teil yoa, as yoa are very fresh, tlut he is 
of the Hebrew race ; so don't go on too maeh aboat the Holy 
Sepulcfare. 

''Toarsfaithfully, 

"Spring Garden«, 
Fednesday momiog." 

It was jast where the street is most crowded» where it 
aarrows, and losing the name of Cheapside, takes that of the 
Ponltry, that the last of a series of stoppages occarred ; a stop- 
page which, at the end of ten minntes, lost its inert character of 
mere obstraction, and developed into the liyelier qaalities of the 
row. There were oaths, contradictions, menaees; ^'No, yoa 
sha'n't — Tes, I will — No, I didn't — Yes, yoa did— No, 
70Q haT'n't — Tes, I hsTe;" the lashing of a whip, the inter- 
fereneeofapoliceman, acrash, ascream. Tancred looked oat 
of the wIndow of bis broagham. He saw a chariot in distress — 
a ehaiiot such as woold have beoome an Ondine by the waters of 
the Serpentine, and the very last sort of equipage that yoa coald 
eipect to See smashed in the Ponltry. It was really breaking a 
Imtlerfly opon awheel: to crash itsdelicate Springs, and crack 
its dark brown panels, soll its dainty hammercloth, and endanger 
the lives of its* yoang eoachman in a flaxen wig, and its two tall 
fbotmen in short ooats , worthy of Cinderella. 

9* 
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The scream» too, euae from a fair oinier, wfao was sar- 
ronnded by clamorous Carmen and city marshals, and who, in 
ao UDknown land , ivas afraid she might be pat in a city Compter, 
because the peopie in the city had destroyed her beautifal 
chariot. Taocred let himself out of his brougbam, and not 
vithout difDcalty.coDtriTedy throagh the narrow and crowded 
passage formed by the tvo lioes, to reach the chariot, wfaich was 
Coming the contrary way to him. Some rnthless officials were 
persuading a most beautifal woman to leate her carriagey the 
wheel of which was broi&en. <<Bat where am I to go?" she ex- 
claimed. '* I cannot wal]&. I will not leate my carriage nntU yoa 
bring me some conveyance. Yon ought to punish these peopie, 
who haye qaite rained my chariot." 

''They say it was your coachman's fault: we have nothing to 
do with that ; besides, you know who they are. Their employer's 
name is on the cart, Brown , Bugsby and Co., Limehoose. 
You can have your redress against Brown, Bugsby and Co., Lime- 
house» if your coachman is not in fault; but you cannot stop up 
the way» and you had better get out, and let the carriage be 
remoyed to the Steel*yard." 

'^What am I to do!" exclaimed the lady, withatearful eye 
and agitated face. 

«I have a carriage at band," said Tancred, whoat this mo- 
ment reached her, ** and it is quite at your Service." 

The lady cast her beautiful eyes, with an eipression of 
astonishment she could not conceal, at the distioguished youth 
who thus suddenly appeared in the midst of insolent Carmen, 
brutal polieemen, and all the cynical amateurs of a mob. Public 
opinion in the Poultry was against her; her coachman's wig had 
excited derislon ; the footmen had given themselves airs ; there 
was t strong feeling against the shortcoats. As for the lady, 
though at first awed by her beauty and magnificence, they 
rebelled against the authority of her manner. Besides, she was 
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not alone. There was a gentleman with her, irho wore mous-* 
tacheSy and had taken a part in the proeeedings at first, by ad- 
dressing the Carmen in French. This was too much^ and the 
mob declared he was Don Carlos. 

''Ton are too good^" said the iady^ with a sweet expression. 

Tancred opened the door of the chariot^ the policemen pnlled 
down the Steps , the servants were told to do the best they couid 
with the wrecked equipage; in a second the lady and her com- 
panion were in Tancred's brougham» who» desiriog bis servants 
toobey all their Orders, disappeared, for the stoppage at this 
iDoment began to move, and there was no time for bandying com- 
pliments. 

He had gained the pavement, and had made bis way as far as 
tbeMansionHouse, when, finding a group of public buiidings, 
he thought it prudent to inquire which was the Bank. 

'^Thatis the Bank," said a good-natured man, in a bustle, 
bat taken by Tancred's unusnal appearance. — '^What do you 
want? I am going there."^ 

"l do not want exactly the Bank /' replied Tancred , ''bat a 
place somewfaere near it. Do you happen to know, Sir, a place 
calledSequin Court?" 

''I sbould think I did/' said the man» smillng. ''So you 
are going to Sidonia's?" 



CHAPTER XI. 

Tamcrbd entered Seqain Court; a chariot with a forei^ 
Coronet was at the foot of the great steps which he ascended. He 
was reeeived by a fat hall porter , who would not have disgraced 
hfs father's establishmeot, and who, rising with lazy insoleoce 
from his hooded chair^ when he observed that Tancred did not 
adyance» asked the new comer what he wanted. 

<<I want Monsieur de Sidonia." 

^* Can't see hin now ; he is engaged." 

<'I have a note for him." 

^'Verywell, giveitme; itwlllbesentin. Youcansithere." 
And the porter opened the door of a waiting room, which Tancred 
dedined to enter. << I will wait here j thank you /' said Tancred^ 
and he looked round at the old oak hall, on the walls of which 
were hung several portraits, and from which ascended one of 
those noble staircases never found in a modern London mansion. 
At the end of the hall, on a slab of porphyry, was a marble bost, 
with this inscription on it, ^^Fumdator." It was the first 8ido> 
nia, byChantrey. 

^<I will wait here, thank you," said Tancred, looking round; 
andthen, wlthsomehesitation« headded, '^Ihavean appoint- 
ment here at two o'clock." 

As he spoke, that hour sounded from the belfry of an old city 
church that was at band, and then was taken up by the chimes of 
a iarge German clock in the hall. 

**IX may be," said the porter, **h\A I can't disturb master 
now; the Spanish ambassador is with him, and others are 
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waiÜDg. When he it gone, a Clerk will take in yoar letter with 
lome othera fhat are here/' 

At this momenty tnd vhile Tanered remained in the halli 
farious peraons entered , and, without noticing the porter» 
porsoed their way aeross the apartment. 

''And where «re those peraons going?" inqaired Tanered. 

The porter looked at the inqnirer with a blended gaie of 
cariosity and «ontempt, and then negligently ansvered him 
irithont looking in Tancred'a face, and while he was bruahing np 
thehearth, ''Someare going to the counting-honse^ and aome 
are going to the Bank, I ahoald think/' 

''I wonder if onr hall porter is such an infernal bnlly as fifon- 
liear de Sidonia's ! " thonght Tanered. 

Ihere was a stir. <<The ambassador is Coming oat/' sald 
the hall porter ; " yon mast not stand in the way." 

The well-trained ear of thisgaardian of the gate was conver- 
sant with eyery combination of sound which the apartments of 
Seqain Court could prodace. Close as the doors might be shut» 
yon could not rise from your chair withont bis being aware of it; 
and in the present instance he was correct. A door at the end of 
the hall opened, and the Spanish minister came forth. 

** Stand aside/' sald the hall porter to Tanered; and^ sum- 
moning the servants withont, he ashered bis exeellency withsome 
reverence to his carriage. 

*'Now your letter will go in with the others/' he said to 
Tanered, whom for a few moments he left alone, and then re- 
tamed, taking no notioe of our young friend, but, deposiUng 
bis balky form In his hooded chair, he resnmcd the eity article of 
the "Times.' 
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The letter ran thus : — 

*'Dbaii SrooKiA, — This will be giren yon by my eousin 
Montacnte, of whom I spoke to yon yesterday. He wants to go 
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to Jerusalem 9 which very mach perpleies his family, for he Is 
an only chiid. I don't suppose the danger is what they imagioe. 
Bat still there is notbiog like experieoce^ and there is no one wh« 
knows so mach of these things as yoarself. I have proaiised his 
father and mother — tery innocent people, whom, of all my re- 
latiTes y I most affect , — to do what I can for him. If, therefore, 
yoa can ald Montacute, you will really serve me« He seemsto 
have character, thoogh I can't well make him out. I fear lin- 
dulged in the hock yesterday, for I feel a tvinge. 

'' Tours faithfully, 

^'Wedoeiday Moming.*' 

The hall dock had commenced the quarter chimes, when a 
young man, fair and inteliigent, and Hearing spectades, came 
Into the hall 9 and, opening the door of the waiting room, looked 
at if he expected to find some one there; then, turniog to the 
porter y he said, << Where is Lord Montacute?" 

The porter rose from his hooded chair, and put down the 
newspaper, hut Tancred had advanced when he heard his name, 
and howed, and followed the young man in spectacles» who invited 
Tancred to accompany him. 

Tancred was ushered into a spacious tnd rather long apart* 
menty panelled with old oak up to the white coved ceiling, which 
was richly ornamented. Four Windows looked upon the foontain 
and the plane tree. A portrait by Lawrence 9 evidently of the 
same individual who had furnished the model to Chantrey, was 
over the high , old-fashioned, but very handsome marble mantel- 
piece« A Turkey carpet, curtains of crimson damask, some 
large tables covered with papers, several easy chairs, against 
the wall some Iron cabinets — these were the fnrnitnre of the 
room, at one corner of which was a glass door, which led toa 
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vista of apartments fitted up as Goanting-hoases, filled witli 
Clerks» and which, if eipedient» might be covered by a baize 
lereen, which vas now unclosed. 

A gentleman writing at a table rose as be came in , and ex- 
tending bis band said» as be pointed to a seat, <'I am afraid I 
have made you come out at an anasual bour." 

Tbe young man in spectacles in tbe mean wbile retired; 
Tancred bad bowed and murmared bis compliments; and bis 
host» drairing bis cbair a little from tbe table , continned : <<Lord 
Eskdale teils me tbat you bave some tbougbts of going to Jeru- 
salem." 

'^I bäte for some time bad tbat Intention." 

'<It is a pity tbat you did not set out earlier in tbe year, and 
then you migbt bave been tbere during tbe Easter pllgrimage. It 
is a fine sigbt." 

<<Itis a pity/' said Tancred ; '*but to reacb Jerusalem is witb 
me an object of so mucb moment, tbat I sball be content to find 
myself tbere at any time , and under any circumstances. " 

<<It is no longer difficult to reacb Jerusalem; tbe real diffi- 
colty is tbe one experienced by tbe crusaders — to know wbat to 
do wben you bave arrived tbere." 

<'It is tbe land of Inspiration»" said Tancred» sligbtly blusb- 
ing ; ** and wben I am tbere » I vrould bumbly pray tbat my course 
may be indicated to me." 

"And you tbink tbat no prayers» however bumble» iirould 
obtain for you tbat indication before your departure?" 

"Tbis is not tbe land of Inspiration»" replied Tancred» 
Omidly. 

<<But you bave your Cburcb»" said Sidonia. 

<< Wbich 1 bold of divine Institution» and vbicb sbould be 
ander tbe immediate influence of tbe Holy Spirit»" said Tancred, 
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droppfng hft eyes and colonring still more as he fonnd himself 
already tresptBsIng od that delicate provinee of theologj, whieh 
alwa js fatcinaled him y but vhieh it kad beeD intimated to lum by 
Lord Etkdale that he shoald avoid. 

'Ms it wantingtoyoay then, inthisconjnnctare?" inqoirad 
bis companioo. 

'M find its opioioDS coDflictiog^ its decrees eontradictoiy» its 
conduct inconsistent/' replied Tancred. ** I have conferred with 
one wbo is esteemed its most eminent prelate, and I have left him 
witha eonyictfoDy of what I had for some time sospected, that 
inspiration is not only a divine bat a local qaality." 

^'Tou and I have some reason to belieYeso/' said Sidonia. 
**l belleve that God spoke to Moses on MoantHoreb, andyou 
beüeve that he vas cnicified, inthe personof Jesus ^ on Moont 
Galvary. Bothwere, atleastcarnaily, children of Israel: they 
•poke Hebrew to the Hebrews. The prophets were only He- 
brevs ; the apostles were only Hebrews. The churches of Asia, 
which have vanished, were founded by a native Hebrew ; and the 
ehnrch of Rome, which says it shall last for ever, and which con- 
verted thit Island to the faith of Moses and of Christ, vanquish- 
ing the Druids, Jupiter Olympias, and Woden, who had sao- 
cessively invaded it, was also founded by a native Hebrew. 
Therefore I say, your suspicion or your conviction is, atleast, 
pot a fantastic one." 

Tancred listened to Sidonia as he spoke with great interest, 
and with an earnest and now quite unembarrassed manner. The 
height of the argument had immediately surmounted all his 
social rescrve. His intelligence responded to the great theme 
that had so long occupied his musing hours; and the unei- 
pccted character of a conversation which, as he had supposed, 
would have mainly treated of letiers of credit, the more eieited 
him. 
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'^Tkeo/' saidTanered, with animation^ ''teeinghowthiogs 
are , ihat I am bom in an age and in a conntry dmded between 
infidelity on one aide, and an anarcby of creeds on tbe other; 
with none eompetent to guide me, yet feelf ng tbat I must believe» 
for I bold tbat daty cannot exiat iritboat faitb ; is it so wild as 
some woald tbink it, I voald say is it unreasonable» tbat I sbonld 
wish to do tbat wbicb, sii centaries ago, was done by my an- 
cestor wbose name I bear^ and tbat I sbonld cross tbe seas, and 
—" He besitated. 

"And Yisit tbe Hoiy Sepalcbre,*' said Sidonia. 

"And Yisit tbe Holy Sepnlcbre," saidTancred» solenmly; 
" for tbat I confess is my soyereign tboogbt/' 

"Well, tbe crasades were of vast advantage to Europe/' 
said Sidonia, "and renoTated tbe spiritoal bold wbicb Asia 
bas always bad apon tbe Nortb. It seems to wane at prä- 
sent, but it is only tbe deerease tbat preeedes tbe new de- 
▼elopment." 

" It mnst be so," said Tancred ; "for wbo can believe, tbat a 
country once sanctified by tbe divine presence , can ever be as 
otber lands? Some celestial quality , distingnisbing it from ali 
otber climes, must for ever linger about it. I woald ask tbose 
moantains,tbatwere reacbedbyaDgels,wby tbey no longer receive 
beayenly Tisitants? I would appeal to tbat Comforter promised 
to man on tbe sacred spot on wbicb tbe assnrance of solace was 
made. I require a Comforter. I bave appealed to tbe boly in- 
flaence in vain in England. It bas not visited me ; I know none 
bere on wbom it bas descended. laminduced, tberefore, to 
belieYe tbat it is part of tbe divine scbeme tbat its inflnence 
sbonld be locai ; tbat it sbould be approacbed witb reverence, 
not tbongbüessly and bnrriedly, but witb sucb difficulties and 
sueb an intenral of time, as a pilgrimage to a spot sanctified can 
«lone secnre. 
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SidoDia listened to Tancred with deep attention. Lord Mon- 
tacute was seated opposite the Windows , so that there was a fall 
light upon the play of the countenance , the expression of which 
Sidonia watched, while bis keen and far>reachiog vision traced 
at the same time the formaüon and development of the head of 
his visitor. He recognised In this youth not a vain and vagae 
visionary, but a being in whom the facalties of reasonand Ima- 
gination were both of the highest ciass^ and botb equally de- 
veloped. He observed that he was of a nature passionately aifec- 
tionate> and that he was of a slnguIar andacity. He perceived 
that, though , at this moment, Tancred was as Ignorant of the 
World as a young monk, he possessed all the latent qualities 
which In fature would quallfy bim to control society. When 
Tancred had finished speaking, there was a pause of a few se- 
conds, dnring which Sidonia seemed lost In thonght; theo, 
lookingnpy he said, ''Itapperas to me> LordMontacate, that 
what you want is to penetrate the great Asian mystery." 

<<Yoa have toached my inmost thonght," said Tancred, 
eagerly. 

At this moment there entered the room, from the glass door, 
the same young man who had usbered Tancred Into the apartment. 
He brought a letter to Sidonia. Lord Hontacute feit confused ; 
his sbyness returned to bim ; he deplored the unfortunate Inter» 
ruption, but he feit he was in the way. He rose, and began to 
say good morning, when Sidonia, without takiog his eyes off the 
letter, saw bim, and waving his band, stopped bim, saying, 
'^ I settled with Lord Eskdale that you were not to go away if any- 
thing occurred which required my momentary attention. 80 
pray sit down, uniess you have eogagements." And Tancred 
again seated himself. 

*' Write," continued Sidonia to the clerk» <<tbat my letters 
are twelve bours later than the despatchcs, and that the citj con« 
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tinned quite tranqail. Lei the extract from the Berlin letter be 
left at the same time at the Treasary. The last balletin?" 

<<GoD8ols droopiDg at half-past two; all the foreign fands 
lower; shares very actiTe." 

They were once more alone. 

"When do yoa propose going?" 

^^Ihopeina^eek." 

"Alone?" 

^*I fear I shall have many attendants." 

"That's a pity. Well, "when yoa arrive at Jerusalem, you 
will natnrally go to the consent of Terra Santa. Yon will make 
üiere the acquaintance of the Spanish prior, Alonzo Lara. He 
calls me eoosin ; he is a NueTO of the fourteeenth Century. Very 
orthodox; but the love of the old land and the old language have 
come out in him , as they will , though his blood is no longer 
clear, but has been modified by many Gothic intermarriages, 
vhich was never our case. We are pure Sephardim. Lara 
Aoroughly eomprehendsPalestine and all that pertains to it. He 
has been there a quarter of a Century, and might have been 
Archbishop of Seville. You see, he is master of the old as well 
as the new leaming; this is very important; they often explain 
each other. Tour bishops here know nothingabout these things. 
How can they? A few eenturies back they were tattooedsavages. 
This is the advantage which Rome has oyer you, and which 
younever can understand. That Church was founded by a He- 
brew, and the magnetic influence liogers.' But you will go to 
the fountain head. Theology requires an apprenticeship of some 
thousand years at least ; to say nothing of clime and race. You 
eannot get on with theology as you do with chemistry and mecha- 
Dics^ Trust me , there is something deeper in it. I shall give 
you a note to Lara — cultivate him ; he is the man you want. 
You will want others; they will come; but Lara has the first 
kcy.* 
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«I am sorry to trouble yoa about such things/' said Tancred» 
in a hesitating Toice, ^'but perhaps I may not have the great plea- 
sure to see yoa agaiD, and Lord Eskdale said that I was to spealt 
to yoa aboat some letters of credit." 

<<0h! we shall meet before yoa go. Bat what yoa say re- 
minds me of something. As for money , there is only one banlKer 
in Syria; he is everywhere •» at Aleppo, Damascus, Beiroot, 
Jerasalem. It is Besso. Before the expalsion of the Egyptians, 
he really ruled Syria, bat he is still powerful, though they have 
endeavoared to crush him at Constantinople. I applied to M et- 
ternich aboat bim y and, besidesthat, heismine. I shall give 
yoa a letter to him , bat not merely for yoar money aflfairs. I wish 
you to know him» He liyes in splendour atDamascus, moderately 
at Jerosalem , where there is little to do, bat which he loves as a 
residence, beingaHebrew. I wish yoa to know him. Yoa will, 
I am sare, agree with me, that he is, withoat exception, the 
most splendid specimen of the animal man yoa ever beeame ac- 
qaainted with. His name is Adam, and verily he looks as if he 
were in the garden of Eden before the falL Bat his soal is as 
grand and as fine as his body. Yoa will lean apon this man as 
yoa woald on a faithfal charger. His divan is charming ; yoa 
will always find there the most intelligent people. You must learn 
to smoke. There is BOthing that Besso cannot do ; make him do 
everytiiing yoa want; have no scraples; he will be gratified. 
Besides, he is one of those who kiss my signet. These two let- 
ters will open Syria to yoa, and any other land, if you care to 
proceed. Give yoarself no trouble about any other prepa- 
rations." 

^^Aodhowamltothankyou?" saidTaocred, risiog; "and 
how am I to express to yoa all my gratitnde V ^ 

'* What are yoa going to do with yoarself to*moiTow?" said 
Sidonia. "I never go anywhere; butlhave a veryfew friends 
who are so kind as to come sometimes to me. There are two 
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or three penops dining with me to-morrow, "wlioiii yoa might 
like to meet. Will yoa do so? " 

"I shall be most prond aod pleased." 

'^That 's well. It is not here; it is in Garlton Gardens; at 
SQoseu" And Sidonia eontinaed the letter which he was writing 
when Tanered entered. 
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GHAPTER XII. 

Whim Tancred retamed home, masing, from his visft to 
Sidonia , he foond the following note : — 

''Lady Bertie and Bellair retarns LordUontacate his carriage 
with a thonsand compliments and thanks. She fears she greatly 
iocommodedLordMontaciitey bat begs to assare himhow very 
sensible she is of his considerate conrtesy. 

^* Upper Brook Street, 
Wednesday.*' 

The handwriting was of tfaat form of scriptare which attracts ; 
reGnedyetenergetic; f all of character. Tancred recognised the 
titles of Bertie and Bellair as those of two not inconsiderable 
earldomsy now centred in the same individaal. Lady Bertie and 
Bellair was herseif a lady of the high nobility ; a daughter of the 
present Duke of Fitz-Aqaitaine ; the son of that dake who was 
the father-in-law of Lord de Mowbray^ and whom Lady Fire- 
brace^ the present Lady Bardolf, and Tadpole , had dexteronsly 
converted to consenratism by persaading bim that he was to be 
Sir Robertos Irish \iceroy. Lady Bertie and Bellair , therefore, 
was first-coasin to Lady Joan Mountchesney, and her sister» 
who is still Lady Bland Fitz-Warene. Tancred was sarprised 
that he never recoUected to have met before one so distingaished 
and 80 beaatifal. His conversation with Sidonia , however, had 
driven the little adventare of the morning from his memory , aod 
now that it was thas recalled to bim» he dld notdwell apon it. 
His belog was absorbed in his paramoaot parpose. The sym- 
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pithjafSidoaia, soeomplele, and as lostnietWa as itwas ani* 
raatiBg, was a sastaining poirer ivhieh we often naed vhea wa 
are mediuiiiig gnat deeds. How often , vhea all aeema dark> 
andhopelessy and spiriüess, and tarne , vhen alight obataolea 
fignre in the clondy landscape as Alps , and the rashing Cataracta 
of oor inTcntion have subsided into drisile, a Single phrase of a 
great man instantaneoasly flings sanshine on the intellectual 
landscape^ and the habitaal featnres of power and beauty, over 
wlilehwehaTe solongmased in secret confidence and love» re- 
some aü their energy and lastre« 

The haanting thoaght that occasionally, notwithstanding bis 
streng will , would perplex the soal and agitate the beert of Tan- 
cred — the haanting thought that, all this time, he was perhaps 
the dape of boyish fantasies, was laid to-day. Sometlmes he 
had felty Why does no one sympathise with my vlews; why, 
thoogfa tbey treat them with conyentional reapect, is It dear that 
all I have addressed hold them to be absard? My parenta are 
pioas and instnicted ; they are predisposed to view everything I 
say, ordo, orthink, with an even excesslve favoar. Theythink 
me moonstraek. Lord Eskdale Is a perfect man of the world ; 
proTerbiallyshrewd, and celebrated for hisjodgment; helooks 
npon me as a raw boy » and belicTes that, if my father had kept 
me at Eton and sent me to Paris, I shonld by this time have ex- 
hausted my cnidities. The bishop is wbat the world calls a great 
seholar; he is a statesman who , alooffromfaction, oaghttobe 
accostomed to take jast and comprehensiye views; and a priest 
who ooght to be ander the immediate inflaence of the Holy Spirit« 
He says I am a viaionary. All this might well be disheartening ; 
bat now comes one whom no drcamstances impel to jndge my 
projectwithindalgenee; whowoald, at thefirstglanccy appear 
to have many prejadiees arrayed against it, who knows more of 
the world than Lord Eskdale ^ and who appears to me to be more 
leanwd tfaan tbe whole bench ol bishops •— and he weleomes my 

T*m€red. h 10 
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ideas^ approves my concliisions» sympathises.witii mj 
tions; develops, illastrates^ enforees them; plalnly iotlBiales 
Ihat 1 am ODly oq the threshold of initiatiooy and woald afd me to 
advance to the inneroiost mysteries. 

There was this night a greatball atLadyBardolf'Sy in Bei- 
grave Square. Oneshouldgenerally mentionlocalities, becaose 
very often they indicate character. Lady Bardolf lived neit door 
to Mrs. Gay Flouncey. Both had risen in the world, thoa|^ it 
reqaires aome esoteric itnowledge to recognise the patriefan par- 
\enae ; and both had finally settled themselves down in the only 
quarter whicfa Lady Bardolf thought worthy of her new Coronet, 
and Mrs. Guy Flouncey of her new vfsiting^list. 

Lady Bardolf had given op the old famlly mansion of the flre- 
braces in Hanover Square, at the same time that she had resigaed 
their old title. Pollties being dead, in consequence of the majo- 
rityofl841, whoy after aliUleUckingforthe million, Batisfae- 
torily assured the minister that there was no vice in them , Iiidy 
Bardolf had chalked out a new eareer, and one of a still more 
eminent and exciting character than her prerious parsoit. Lady 
Bardolf was one of those ladies — there are several — who eoter» 
tain the curious idea that they need only to be known in certain 
high qnarters, to be immediately selected as the prindpa! objeds 
of conrt favour. Lady Bardolf was always putting herseif io the 
way of it; she never lost an opportnnity; she never missed a 
drawittg-room 9 eontrived to be at all the conrt balls, ploltedto 
be invited to a costume f^te, and expended the tactics of a cam- 
paign to get asked to some grand cbAteau honoored by angust 
presence. Still her Majesty had not yet sent for Lady Bardolf. 
She was still very good friends with Lord Uasqne» for he had 
social influence» and conid assisther; bot as for poor Tadpole, 
she had sadly neglected him, bis sphere being merely poUtiul, 
and that being no longer Interesting. The honest geotlenua still 
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occasionally buzzed about her, slavering porteotoas storles 
aboot malcoDtent country gentlemen 9 mumbliogMafnooth, and 
shaking bis bead at Youog England. Tadpole was wont to say in 
confidence, that for bis part be wisbed Sir Robert bad left alone 
religion and commerce , and confined bimself to finance^ wbicb 
was bis forte as long as be bad a majoritj to carry tbe projects 
vbich be found in tbe pigeou-boles oftbeTreasary, and vbicb 
are always at tbe Service of every minister. 

Well, it vas at Lady Bardolfs ball, close apon midnigbt, 
that Tancred, wbo bad not long entered, and bad not very far 
advanced in tbe crovded saloons, taming bis bead, reeognised 
his heroine of the morning, bis still more recent correspondent, 
Lady Bertie and Bellair. She ivas speaking to Lord Valentine. 
Itiras impossible to mistake her; rapid as bad been bis former 
obserYation of her face, it was too remarkable to be forgotten, 
thougb the captivating details were only the result of bis present 
more advantageous inspection. A Tery small bead and very large 
dark eyes, dark as ber rieb hairwhicbwasquiteanadorned, a 
pale bnt delicate complexion, small pearly teetb, vere charms 
that crowned a figure rather too much above tbe middle beight, 
jet nndalating and not witbout grace. Her countenance was calm 
witbont belng grave ; she smiled with ber eyes. 

Sbe was for a moment alone; she looked round, and re- 
eognised Tanered ; she bowed to bim witb a beaming glance. In- 
stantly be was at ber side. 

'<Oar second meeting to-day," sbe said, in a low, sweet 
Toice. 

<<How came it that we never met before?" be replied. 

**1 haye just returned from Paris; tbe first time I bave been 
out; and, bad it not been for you," sbe added, ^'I sbould not 
have been bere to^nigbt. I think tbey would bave put me in 
prison." 

10* 
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''Lady Bardolf ooglit to be verj mneh obliged to me, and so 
oughtthe World." 

" I am /' Said Lady Bertie and Bellair. 

''That is worth everything eise,** said Tanered. 

''What a pretty carriage you haye! I do not think I sball 
ever get into mine again. I am almost glad they have destroyed 
my chariot. I am sure I shall never be able to drive in anytIuDg 
eise now except a broagham." 

'< Why did yon not keep mine?" 

''Tou are magnificent; too gorgeons and oriental for these 
cold climes. Yon shower your presents as if yon were in the East, 
which Lord Valentine teils me you are about to yisit. When do 
yonleaveus?" 

'' I thInk of going immediately." 

''Indeed!" said Lady Bertie and Bellair» and her connte- 
nanee changed. There was a panse^ and then she continned 
playfally , yet as it were half in sadness , *^ I almost wish you had 
not come to my rescue this moming.*' 

«And why?" 

"Becanse I do not like to make agreeable accpiaintances only 
to lose them." 

** I think that I am most to be pitied ," said Tanered. 

''Yon are wearied of the world very soon. Before you ean 
knowuSy youleaTens." 

**l am not wearied of the world , for indeed, as you say» I 
know nothing of lt. I am here by accident, as yon were in the 
stoppage to-day. It will disperse , and then I shall get on." 

'<Lord Valentine teils me that you are going to realiie my 
dream of dreams — that you are going to Jerusalem." 

"Ah!" said Tanered» kindling» ''you too have feit that 
want?' 
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**Bat I nef er cao pardoD myself for not baTing saUtfied it/' 
Said Lady Bertie and Bellair, In a mournfal tone, aod looking ia 
bis face with her beautiful dark eyes. '* It is the mistake of my 
life, and now can never be remedied. But I bave no energy. I 
oughty as a girl » irben they opposed my parpose, to have Uken 
up my palmer's ataff, aod never haye rested coDteot UlJ I bad 
gatbered my abell on tbe Strand of Joppa.*' 

'<It is the rigbt feeling/' said Tancred* ** I am persaaded we 
ought all to go." 

"Bat we remaiu here," said the lady, in a tone of tnppressed 
and elegant angaish — ^^here, where we all complain of oar 
hopeless lives ; with not a thoaght beyond the passing boar, yet 
all bewalling its wearisome and insipid moments." 

" Oar lot is cast in a material age/' said Tanered. 

"The Spiritual can alone satisfy me," said Lady Bertie and 
Bellair. 

"Because you have a soal/' continaed Tanered , with ani- 
mation, ''still of a celestial hae. They are rare in the nine- 
teeoth Century. Nobody now thinks about beaven. They never 
dream of angels. All their existence is eoncentred in steam- 
boats and railways." 

"You are right/* said the lady, earnestly; <'and you fly 
from it." 

"I go for other purposes; I wonld say even higher ones/' 
Said Tanered. 

"I can understand you; your feelings are my own. Jerusa- 
lem has been the dream of my life. I have always been en- 
deavouring to reach it, but somehow or otiier I never got farther 
Oun Paris." 

"And yet it is very easy now to gel to Jerusalem/' said Tan- 
ered; "the great diCficulty, as a very remarkable man said to me 
tbis moraing, is to know what to do when you are there." 
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'« Who Said that to you?" inq[aired Lady Bertie and Bellair, 
beodfng her head. 

^^ It was the persoa I was going to call npon when I met yon— 
Monslenr de Sidonia." 

^'Monsienr de Sidonia!" said the lady» with animation. 
''Ah! yonknowhim?" 

** Not as mach as I conld wish. I saw him to-day for the first 
time. My eousin» Lord Eskdale, gave me a letter of introdoetion 
to hf m y for his advice and assistance abont my journey. Sidonia 
bas been a great traveller." 

''There Is no person I -wfsh to koow so mach as U. de Sido- 
nia /' Said Lady Bertie and Bellair. '' He is a great friend of Lord 
Eskdale's, I think? I mast get Lord Eskdale/' she added, 
masingly, ''to give me a little dinner, and ask M. de Sidonia to 
meet me/' 

"He never goes anywhere; at least I have heard so/' said 
Tancred, 

" He once nsed to do, and to giye as great ffttes. I remember 
hearing of them before I was out. We mast make him resame 
them. He Is immensely rieh/' 

" I dare say he may be/' said Tancred. "I wonder how a man 
with his intellect and Ideas can think of the accamalaUon of 
wealth/' 

"'T is his destiny/' said Lady Bertie. "He can no more 
disembarrass himself of his hereditary roillions than a dynasty of 
the cares of empire. I wonder if he will get the Great Northern. 
They talked of nothing eise at Paris/' 

"Ofwhat?" said Tancred. 

" Oh ! let as talk of Jerasalem ! " said Lady Bertie and Bellair. 
"Ah, here is Aagastasl Let me make yoa and my hasband 
acqaalnted." 

Tancred almost expected to see the moastached companlon of 
the moming, bat it was oot so. Lord Bertie and Bellair was a 
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tall, thin, distiDj^ishedy withered-looking yonng man, y/ho 
thanked Tancred for bis coartesy of the moraing with a sort of 
gracioas negligence, and, after some easy talk^ asked Tancred to 
dioe with them od the morrow. He was eogaged, hut he pro- 
miaed to call on Ladie Bertie and Bellair immediately, aod see 
soine dravings of the Holy Land. 



GHAPTER XIIL 

Passihg throagh a marble antechamberyTancred was ushered 
into an apartment half saloon and half librarj; the ehoicelj- 
bound volumesy which were not toonamerous, were rangfd on 
shelves inlaid In the walls, so that they oraamentedy vithoat 
dimiDishingy the apartment. These walls were painted io en- 
canstic, corresponding with the coved ceilingy which was riehly 
adorned in the same fashion. A curtain of violet Tehet covering 
if necessary the large window> which looked npon a balcony fall 
of flowers, and the umbrageous Park; an Axminster carpet, 
manufactured to harmonise both in colonr and design with the 
rest of the Chamber; a profnsion of Inxarions seats ; a large table 
of ivory marquetry, bearing a carved silver bell wUch onee be- 
loDged to a pope; a Naiad, whose golden nrn serred as anink- 
stand; some daggers that acted as paper cntters, and some 
French books just arrived; a groap of beantifnl vases recently 
released from an Egyptian tomb and ranged on a tripod of 
malachite; the portraitof a statesman, and the bnstof an em- 
peror 9 and a sparkling fire — were all circumstinces which made 
the room both interesting and comfortable in which Sidonia wel~ 
comed Tancred, and introdaced him to a gnest who had preceded 
him , Lord Henry Sidney. 

It was a name that touched Tancred, as It has all the yonth of 
England, significant of a career that would rescue pnblie life 
from that stränge union of lax principles and contracted sym- 
pathies which now form the special and degrading features of 
British politics. It was born by one whose boyhood we have 
painted amid the fields and schools of Eton, and the springtime 
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o{ whose earliest yovth we traeed by the sedgy vaters of the Cam* 
We left him on the threshold of pablic life; and in fonr yeara, 
JLord Henry lud created that repntation whieh now made him a 
sonrce of hope and solaee to millions of his conntrymen. But 
they were fonr years of laboar which oatweighed the usual exer- 
tions of pablic men in double that Space. His regulär attendance 
in the House of Commons alone had given him as mach parlia- 
mentary experieoce as feil to the iot of many of those vho had 
been Grst retarned in 1837 , and had been therefore tvice as long 
io the Honse. He was not only a vigilant member of public and 
private committees, bat had succeeded in appointing and con- 
f|octing several on topics which he esteemed of high importance. 
Add to thisy that he took an habitual part in debate^ and was 
a frequent and effective public writer, and we are furnished with 
an additional testimony, if that indeed were wanting, that there 
is no incentive to exertion like the passion for a noble renown. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that^ in all he accomplished» he had 
bot one final purpose, and that the highest. The debate» the 
committee, the article in the Journal ortheReview^ the public 
meeting, the private research — these were all means to advauce 
that which he had proposed as the object of his public life» 
namely, to elevate the condition of the people. 

Although there was no public man whose powers had more 
rapidly ripened, still it was interesting to obserye that their 
maturity had been faithful to the healthy sympathies of his earlier 
years. The boy^ whom we have traeed intent upon the revival 
of the pastimes of the people, had expanded into the statesman, 
who, in a profound and comprehensive investigation of the 
Clements of public wealth, had shown that a jaded population is 
not a source of national prosperity. What had been a picturesque 
emotion had now become a Statistical argument. The raaterial 
System that proposes the supply of constant toil to a people as the 
perfection of polity, had received a staggering blow from the 
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eiertioos of a yoang patriciany vho annouDced his belief that 
Jabonr had its rights as ivell as its daties* What was excellent 
aboQt Lord Henry was, that he was not a mere philaathropist, 
satisGed to roase public attention to a great social evil > or in- 
stantly to suggest for it some crude remedy. 

k Scholar and a man of the world, learned in history and not 
inexperienced in human natare, he was sensible thatwe mast 
look to the constitaent principles of society for the causes and the 
eures of great national disorders. He therefore went deeply into 
the question; nor shrank from investigating how farthose dis- 
orders were prodnced by the Operation or the desuetude of ancient 
institutions^ and how far it might be necessary to call new in- 
fluences into political existence for their remedy. Richly in- 
formedy still studious, fond of labour and indefatigable» of a 
gentle disposition though of an ardent mind, calm yet energetic, 
yery open to conTiction, but possessing an inflexibility amount- 
fng even to obstinacy when his course wasoncetaken, aready 
and improTing Speaker, an apt and attractiye writer , affable and 
sincere, and wUh the undesigning faculty of making friends, 
Lord Henry seemed to possess all the qualities of a populär 
leader, if we add to them the golden ones — high lineage» an 
engaging appearance, youth, and a temperament in which the 
reason had had not been developed to the prejudice of the 
heart. 

<<And when do yon Start for the Holy Land?" said Lord 
Henry to Tancred, in a tone and with a coontenance whIch 
proved his sympathy. 

^'I have clutched my staflf, but the caravan lingers." 
«lenvyyou!" 
"Whydoyounotgo?" 

Lord Henry slighüy shrugged his Shoulders , and said, <<II 
is too late. I have begun my work 9 and I cannot lea?e it.*' 
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*'If a parliamentary career could save this eoantry/' said 
Tanered , ** I am sure yoo woald be a public benefactor. I have 
obsenred wbat yoa and Mr. Coningsby and some of your friends 
have done and said, with great interest. Bat Parliament seems 
to me to be the very place vbich a man of action should avoid. 
A parliamentary career — tbat old soperstition of tbe eigfateenth 
Century — vas important when there were no otber sources of 
power and fame. An aristocracy at tbe bead of a people vhom 
they bad plondered of tbeir means of edacation, required some 
cnltivated tribunal whose sympatby migbt stimnlate tbeir in- 
telligence and satisfy tbeir vanity. Parliament was never so 
great as wben tbey debated with closed doors. The public 
opinion, of whichtbey neverdreamedy bas superseded the rhe- 
torical club of our great-grandfatbers. Tbey know this well 
enough , and try to maintain tbeir unnecessary position by af- 
fecting the character of men of business» but amateur nun of 
business are very costly conveniences. In this age it is not 
Parliament tbat does the real work. It does not govern Ireland 
for example. If tbe manufacturers want to change a tariff , tbey 
form a commereial league» and tbey effect tbeir pnrpose. It is 
the same with tbe abolition of slavery, and all our great rcToln- 
tions. Parliament bas become as really insignificant as for 
two centuries it bas kept the monarch, O'Gonnell bas taken 
a good share of its power; Gobden bas taken anotber; and 
I am inclined to beliebe/' said Tanered , ^'thougb I care little 
aboat ity tbat, if our order bad any spirit or prescience, they 
would put themsehes at the bead of tbe people , and take the 
rest." 

<' Coningsby dines here to-day/' said Sidonia, who uq- 
obsenred had watched Tanered as he spoke with a searching 
gUnce» 

<*NotwlthstandiDg wbat you say," said Lord Henry, smiling. 
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*'I wish I eoald induee yoa to remain and help us. Toa would 
beagreatally." 

*'l go to a land/' saidTancred, '^that has never been blessed 
by that fatai drollery called a representative government, though 
Omniscience once deigned to trace out tbe polity which shonld 
rale it/' 

At this moment tbe servant annoiiDced Lord and Ladj 
Marnej. 

Political sympathy had created a close iDtimacy between Lord 
MarDey aod Coningsby. They were necessary to each other. 
They were both meo entirely devoted to public affairs, and 
sitting in different houses, both young, and both masters of 
fortunes of the first class, they were indicated as individuals 
who hereafter might take a lead , and, far from clashing, would 
co-operate with each other. Through Coningsby the Marneys 
had become acquainted with Sidonia, who liked them both, par- 
ticularly Sybil. Although received by society with open arms, 
especially by the high nobility, who affected to look upon Sybil 
quite as one of themsehes, Lady Marney, notwithstandiog the 
homage that everywhere awaited her, had already shown a dis- 
Position to retire as much as possible within the precinct of a 
chosen clrcle. 

This was her second season, and Sybil ventured to think that 
she hadmade, in the general gaieties of her first, a sufficient 
oblation to the genius of fashion , and the immediate require- 
ments of her social position. Her life was faithfcl to its first 
Impulse. Devoted to the improvement of the condition of the 
people, she was the moving spring of the charitable development 
ofthfsgreatcity. Herhouse, without any pedantic eifort, had 
become the focus of a refined society, who, though obliged to 
show themseWes for the moment in the great carnival, wear their 
masks, blow their trumpets, and pelt the multitnde with sagar- 
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ploms, were glad to find a place where they could at all Ümet 
dWest themseWes of their mammerjy and retorn to their aecas- 
tomed garb of propriety and good taste. 

Sybil too feit alone in the world. Wlthont a relatlon, without 
an acquaintanee of early and other days, she dang toherhas- 
band with a devotion which was pecaliar as well as profonnd« 
Egremont was to her more than a busband and a lover; he was 
her only friend ; it seemed to Sybll that he coald be her only 
friend« The disposition of Lord Mamey was not opposed to the 
habits of his wife. Men, when they are married, often shrink 
from the glare and bustle of those social maltitades which are 
entered by bachelors with the excitement of knight-errants in 
a fairy wilderness, because they are supposed to be rife with ad- 
Tentares, and, perhaps, fraitfal of a heroine. The adventure 
sometimes tnrns out to be a catastrophe, and the heroine a copy 
iostead of an original ; bat let that pass. 

LordMarney liked to be sarroanded by those who sympathised 
with his pursait; and his porsoit was politics, andpolitics on a 
great scale. The common-place career of official distinction was 
at his command. A great peer, with abillties and ambitiony a 
good Speaker, supposed to be a conservatlye, he might soon have 
foand his way Into the cabinet, and, like the rest, have assisted 
in registering the decrees of one too powerfnl individaal. Bat 
Lord Marney had been taaght to think at a period of life when he 
Kttle dreamed of the responslbility which foKone had in störe 
forUin« 

The change in his positlon had not altered the conclasions at 
which he had prerioasly arrived. He held that the State of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the superficies of a material prosperity, 
was one of impending doom, onless it were timely arrested by 
those who were In high places. A man of fine mind rather than 
of brilliant talents, Lord Mamey foand, in the more vivid and 
impaMioned intelligenee of Conlngsby, the direeting sympalhy 
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which he required. Tadpole looked upon his lordship as liule 
Short of iDsane. ''Do you see that man?" he woald say» as 
Lord Marney rode by. ''Hemight bePrivySeal, aodhethrows 
it all away for the nonsense of Young England ! " 

Mrs. Coningsby entered the room almost on the footsteps of 
the Marneys. 

"l am in despair aboat Harry/' she said as she gave a finger 
to Sidonia, ''bat he told me not to valt for him later than eight. 
I snppose he is kept at the Honse. Do yoa know anything of 
him 9 Lord Henry?" 

"You may make yonrself quite easy about him/' said Lord 
Henry. "He promised Va^asoar to support a motion -whlch he 
has to-day , and perhaps speak on it. I oaght to be there too, 
bat Charles Baller told me there woald certainly be no divislon^ 
and so I ventored to pair oft with him." 

"He will come with Tavasoar," said Sidonia> "who 
makes ap oar party. They will be here before we have seated 
oarselves." 

The gentlemen had exchanged the usoal inqairy, whether 
there was anything new to-day, withoat waiting for the answer. 
Sidonia introduced Tanered and Lord Marney. 

"And what have yoa been doing to-day?" said Edith to 
Sybil, by whose side she had seated herseif. "Lady Bardolf 
did nothing last night bat gronder me, becaase you never go to 
her parties« In valn I said that yoa looked apon her as the most 
odioas of her sei and her balls the pest of society. She was not 
in the least satisfied. And how is Gerard? " 

"Why, we really have been very aneasy aboat him»" said 
Lady Marney, "bat the last balletin/' she added, with asmile, 
"announces a tooth." 

"Next year yoa mast give him a pony > and let him ride wltb 
my Harry; 1 mean my little Harry, Harry of Monmoath I call 
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him ; he is so like a portrait Mr. ConiDgsby has of his grand« 
father — the same debauched look." 

'^YourdioDerisserved, Sir!" 

Sidonia offered his band to Lady Marney ; Edith was attended 
by Tancred. A door at the end of the room opened into a marble 
corridor, wbich led to the dlDing-room , decorated in the same 
style as the library. It was a snite of apartments wbich Sidonia 
ased for an intimate cirele like the present. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

Thbt seated themselves at a roond table, on which eYeiytbing 
aeemedbrilliantaDdsparkliDg; nothing heavy, nothing oppres- 
aive. There was scarcely anything that Sidonia disliked so mach 
as a small table, groaning, as it is aptly termed, mth plate. 
He shnink from great masses of gold and silver ; gigantic groaps, 
colossal shields, and mobs of tankardsandflagons; and never 
used them except on great occasions, when the banqoet assames 
an Egyptian character , and becomes too yast for refinement. At 
present, the dinner was senred on Sevres porcelain of Rose du 
Barry, raised on airy golden Stands of arabesque workman- 
ship; a mule bore yoar panniers of salt, or osea-nymph prof« 
fered it you on a shell jnst fresh from the ocean, ör yoa foand it 
in a bird's nest ; by every gnest a different pattern. In the centre 
of the table, mounted on a pedestal, was a gronp of pages in 
Dresden China. Nothing conld be more gay than their bright 
cloaks and flowing plnmes, more elaborately exquisite than 
their laced Shirts and rosettes, or more fantastically saacy 
than their pretty affected faces, as each, with extended arm, 
held a light to a guest. The room was otherwise illamined 
from the sides. 

The guests had scarcely seated themselves, when the two 
absent ones arrived. 

''Well, youdidnotdiyide, Vayasoar," said Lord Henry. 

"Didlnot?" said VaYasour; ''and nearlybeatthegOYern- 
ment. You are a pretty fellow l " 

«a was paired." 

** With some one who could not stay. Yoar brother, Mrs. 
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Coniogsbf 9 behaved like a man, sacrificed his dioner» aod 
made a capital speech." 

<<0h! Oswald, didheapeak? Didyoaspeak, Harry?*' 

'*No; I yoted, There was too much speaking as itwas: if 
Yarasoar had not replied, 1 believe we should have wod." 

**Bat theo, my dear fellow, think of my poiots; thlnkhow 
they laid themselves open?" 

*'A majority is always the best repartee/' said Coningsby. 

"I have beeo talkiog with Montacute,*' whispered Lord Henry 
to Coningsby, who was seated neit to him. " Wonderful fellow ! 
You can conceive nothing richer! Very wild, bat all the right 
ideas ; exaggerated of course. Von mast get hold of him after 
dinoer." 

"Bnt they say he is going to Jerasalem." 

«BnthewillreturD." • 

«I do not kaow that; eyen Napoleon regretted that he had 
ever re-crotsed the Mediterranean. The East is a career." 

Mr. Yavasour was a social favourite ; a poet aod a real poet, 
qnite a troobadour, as well as a member of Parliameot; tra- 
yelled, sweeMempered, and good-hearted ; veryamasing, aod 
yery clever. With catholic sympathies and ao eclectic turn of 
mindy Hr. Yavasour saw something good in everybody and every- 
thing, which is certaioly amiable, aod perhaps just, bat dis- 
qaalifies a man in some degree for the busioess of life, which 
reqoires for its condact a certaio degree of prejadice. Mr. Ya- 
vasoar's breakfasts were reoowoed. Whatever yoar creed, class, 
or coontry, ooe might almost addyour character, yoa were a 
welcome guest at bis matatioal meal, provided yoa were cele- 
braled. That qaalification , however, was rigidly eoforeed. 

It not rarely happened that never were men more incon- 
gruoasly grouped. Individuais met at his hospitable hoar who 
had never met before, bat who for years had beeo cherishiog in 
soiitade mataal detestatioo, with all the irritable exaggeration of 
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the literary character. Va^asoar liked to be the Amphitryon of a 
Cluster of personal enemies. He prided himself on figaringas ^ 
the social medium bj which rival reputatioos became acqnainted^ 
and paid each other in bis presence tbe compliments wbich veiled 
their inefTable disgost. AU tfais vas veiy well at bis rooms in tbe 
Albany, and only fanny; bat wben he coli ected bis meoageries 
at bis ancestral ball in a distant county, tbe sport sometimes 
became tragic. A real philosopher , alike frora bis genial dis- 
Position and from tbe inflaence of bis rieh and ?arious informa- 
tioD 9 Vavasour moved amid tbe strife sympatbizing with every 
one; and perhaps, after all, the pbilantbropy -which was his 
boast was not untinged by a dash of bumoar, of wbich rare and 
eharming quality he possessed no inconsiderable portion. 

Vavasoar liked to know everybody wbo was known, and to see 
everything wbich onght to be seen. He also was of opinlon tbat 
eyerybody wbo was known oaght to know bim; and tbat tbe 
spectacle, bowever splendid or eicitingy was not qnite perfect 
witbout his presence. His life was a gyration of energetic cario- 
sity ; an insatiable whirl of social celebrity. There was not a 
congregation of sages and phiiosophers in any pari of Enrope 
which be did not attend as a brotber. He was present at the camp 
of Kaiisch in bis yeomanry uniform , and assisted at the festivals 
of Barcelona in an Andalnsian jacket. He was evevywhere and 
at everything; be had gone down in a diving-bell and gooe op 
in a balloon. As for bis acquaintances, be was weleonied in 
every land ; bis universal sympathies seemed omnipotent. Em- 
peror and king, jacobin and carbonaro, alike cherished bim. 
He was the Steward of Polisb balls and the 'vindicator of Russian 
bumanity; be dined with Louis Philippe and gaye dinners to 
Louis Blanc. 

Tbis was a dinner of which tbe guests came to partake. 
Though they deligbted in each other's society, their meetings 
wcre not so rqre tbat they need sacrifice tbe elegant pleasores of 
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a refined meal for the opportanitj of eonversation. Thef let that 
take ito ehanccy and ate and drank witbout affectatlon. Nothing 
so rare as a female dinner where people eat, and few things mere 
delightfal. Onthepresentoccasion, some time elapsed, ^hile 
the admirable Performances of Sidonia's cook were discassed^ 
with little Interruption ; a barst now and then from the ringiog 
voice of Mrs. Coningsby crossiog a lance with her habitual Op- 
ponent, Mr. Vavasoury who bowever generally withdrew from 
the skirmish when a fresh disb was handed to bim. 

At lengtb^ the second coarsebeingterved, Mrs. Coningsby 
Said, '<I tbink you have all eaten enough: 1 have a piece of in- 
formation for yoa. There it going to be a costume ball at the 
palace." 

This annoancement produced a namber of simultaneoas re- 
marks and exclamations. ** When was it to be? What was it to 
be? An age» or a conntry ; or an olio of all ages and all coun- 
trics?" 

**ku age is a masqaerade /' said Sidonia. "The more con- 
traeted the circle, the more perfect the illasion.*' 

'^Oby no!" saidVaTasoar, shaking bis head. "Anageis 
the thing; it is a mnch higher thing. What can be finer than to 
represent the spirit of an age?" 

"And Mr. Vavasour to perform the princfpal part/* said 
Mrs. Coningsby. " I know exactly what he means. He wants to 
dance the Polka asPetrarch, and find a Laura in every partner." 

'*Toa have no poetical feeling/' said Mr. Vavasotir, waving 
bis band. *'I have often told you so." 

"Yon will easily find Lauras, Mr. Vavasonr, if yoa often 
write such beaatifal verses as I have been reading to-day," said 
Lady Marney. 

"Ton, onthecontrary/' said Mr. Varasoary bowing, "have 
a great deal of poetic feeling, Lady |l|<iniey -«• I have always 
said 80." 
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'^But give US yonr news, Edith," said Coningsby. ''Imagine 
oar tuspenscy wheD it is a qaestion, whether we are all to look 
plcturesque or qaizzical." 

^' Ah, yoa want to knov whether you can go as Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, or the Duke of Ripperda, Harry. 1 know exactly vhat 
you all are now thioking of ; whether you will draw the prize in 
the forthcoming lottery, and get exactly the epoch and the cha- 
racter which suit yon. Is it not so, Lord Montacute? Would 
not yoa like to practise a little with your cmsadoa at the Qoeen's 
ball , before you go to the Holy Sepulchre?" 

^'I would rather hear your description of it/' said Tancred. 

''Lord Henry, I see, is half inclined to be your compaDioQ 
as a Redcross Knight," cootinued Edith. ''AsforLady Marnej, 
sheisthesuccessorofMrs. Fry, and would wish , lamsure, to 
go to the ball as her representative." 

''And pray what are you thinking of being?" said Mr. Ya^a- 
sour. "We should like very much to be favoured with Mrs. 
Coningsby's ideal of herseif." 

"Mrs. Coningsby leaves the ideal to poets. She is quite 
satisfied to remain what she is, and it is her Intention to do so, 
though she means to go to her majesty's ball." 

"I see that you are in the secret," said Lord Marney. 

"If I could only keep secrets, I might turn out something," 
Said Mrs. Coningsby. "1 am the depositary of so much that is 
occult — joys, sorrows, plots, and scrapes; but 1 always teil 
Harry, and he always betrays me. Well, you must guess a 
little. Lady Marney begins." 

'<Well, wewere atoneat Turin," said Lady Blarney, <'and 
it was oriental — Lalla Rookh. Are you to be a sultana? " 

Mrs. Coningsby shook her head. 

"Come, Edith," said her husband ; "if you know, whfehl 
doubt— " 
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"Oh! youdonbt— " 

**Yalentine told me yesterday/' said Mr. Vavasonry In a 
moek peremptory tone, <^that there irould not be a ball." 

''And Lord Valentine told me yesterday that there wonld be 
a ball, and what the ball "wonld be; and what is more, I have 
fiied on my dress," said Mrs. Goningsby. 

''Such a rapid decision proves that mach antiquarian re- 
search is not necessary," said Sidonia. ''Yonr period is 
modern." 

''Ahl" said Edith, looking at Sidonia, ''he always finds 
me oat. Well, Mr. Va^asour, you vill not be able to crown 
yourself with a laurel wreath, for the gentlemen mW vear 
wigs." 

"Loais Quatorze?** said her husband« "Peel as Lonvois.*' 

"No, Sir Robert wonld be content with nothing less than 
Le Grand Colbert, Rue Riehelleu, Xo. 15, grand magazin de 
nouYeant^s tris aneiennes : prix fixe avec quelques rabais.'* 

"A description of Consenratism," said Coningsby. 

The secret was soon revealed : every one had a conjecture 
and a commentary. Gentlemen in wigs, and ladies powdered, 
patched, and sacked. Vavasour pondered somewhat dolefülly on 
the anti-poetic spirit of the age ; Coningsby hailed him as the 
author of Leonidas. 

"And you, 1 suppose, will flgure as one of the 'boys* ar- 
rayed against the great Sir Robert?" said Mr. Vavasour, with a 
conntenance of moek Generation for that eminent personage. 

"The 'boys' beat him at last," said Coningsby; and then, 
with a rapid precision and a richness of colouring which were pe- 
ealiar to him, he threw out a Sketch which placed the period 
before them; and theybegan to tear It totatters, select the fn« 
cidents, and apportion the characters* 
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Two things which are very necessary to a perfieet dinner are 
Doiseless attendaats and a preciaion in serving tbe Yarioas dUhes 
of each conrse, so that they may all be placed upon the table at 
the same moment. A deficiency in tbese respects prodnces that 
bastle and delay which dlstract many an agreeable con^ ersation 
and spoil many a pleasant dish. These two excellent character- 
istics were never . wanting at the dinners of Sidonia. At no house 
was there less parade. The appearance of the table chaoged as if 
by the waying of a wand y and silently as a dream. And ^ at this 
momenty thedessert beingarranged, fruits and their beautiful 
companionsy flowers, reposed in alabaster baskets raised on 
silver Stands of fllagree work. 

There was half an honr of merry talk, graeeful and gay: a 
good Story, a hon mot fresh from the mint, some raillery like 
Sommer lightning, yivid bat not scorehing. 

**And now/' said Edith, as the ladies rose to retam tothe 
library — ''and now, we leave yon to Maynooth." 

'*By the bye, what do they say to it in yoar Hoase, Lord 
Marney?" inqaired Henry Sidney, filÜDg bis glass. / 

*'It will go down," said Lord Mamey« *'A strong dose for 
some, bat they are used to potent potions/' 

<'The blsbops, they say, have not made np their minds/' 

<<Faney bishops nothaving made ap their minds," exolaimed 
Tancred : "the only persons who onght never to doobt/* 

"Exeept when they are ofiiered a bishopric," said Lord 
Marney. 

'< Why I like this Maynooth project,*' said Tanored, <<lhoii^ 
otherwise it little interests me» is, that all the shopkeepers are 
against it.'* 

<<Don't teil that to the minister,'' said Coningsby, *<or he 
will give ap the measure." 

*<Well, that Is the very reason," said Yavasonr, *'whjt 
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thoagh olhenvise inelined to the grant, I heshateas to mjTote« 
I liave ihe highest opinioD of the shopkeepers; I sympathize even 
▼ith their prejudices. They are the class of the age; Uusy re- 
preseotitsorder, itsdeeeocy, its indastry." 

''And you represent them," said Coningsby. ^'VayasoQr is 
the qaintessonce of order, deceocy, and indiistry." 

<<Yoa may jest," said Tavasour, shaking bis head with a 
spiee of solenm drollery; ''bot public opinion must and oaght 
to be respected, right or wrong." 

'^ What do yoa oLean by public opinion?" sai4 Taoered« 
''The opinion of the reflecting majority," said VaYasonr. 
''Those who dou'lread your poems/' said Cooingsby. 

''Boy, boy !" said Vavasour, vho could endure raillery from 
one he had been at College with , but who was not over-pleased 
at Coningsby selecting the present occasion toclaim bis franchise, 
vhen a new man was present like Lord Montacnte on whom VaYa- 
sonr naturally wished to produce an Impression. It must be 
owned that it was not, as they say , very good taste in the bnsband 
of Edith 9 but prosperity had developed in Coningsby a native 
vein of sauciness which it required all the solemnity of the Senate 
to repress. Indeed, even there, upoo the benches, with a grave 
face 9 he ölten indulged in quips and cranks, that convulsed bis 
neighbouring audience, who often, amid the long dreary nights 
of Statistical Impostnre, sought refuge in bis gay sarcaams, bis 
airy personalities, and happy quotations. 

"I don't see how there can be opinion without thought," 
said Tancred ; "and 1 don't beliebe the public eser think. How 
can they? They have no time. Certainly we live at present under 
the empire of general ideas, which are extremely powerfnl. But 
the public haye not Invented those ideas. They have adopted 
them from conyenience. No one bas confidence in himself ; on 
the contrary» every one has a mean idea of bis own strength and 
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has HO reliance on his own jadgment. Hen obey a general inn 
polM, they bow before an external neeessity, whetiier for 
reaistanee or action. IndJYidoality is dead ; there is a irant of 
inward and personal energy in man ; and Uiat is what people feel 
and mean wlien they go about eomplaining there is do faith." 

'<Yoa woald hold, then/' said Henry Sidney, ''that the 
progress of public liberty marches with the decay of personal 
greatness?" 

**Itwouldseemso/' 

*<Bnt the majority will always prefer public liberty to per- 
sonal greatness/' said Lord Mamey. 

^'But without personal greatness , you never would have had 
public liberty," said Goningsby. 

'^ After all, itis civilization that yon are kicking against/' 
said Vavasour. 

<<I don't nnderstand what you mean by civilization," said 
Tancred. 

"The progressive deyelopmentof the facultiesof man," said 
Vavasour. 

''Yes, but what is progressive development?" said Sidonia; 
" and what are the faculties of man? If development be progres- 
sive, how do you aecount for the State of Italy? One will teil jon 
it is superstition , indulgences, and the Lady of Loretto; jet 
three centuries ago, when all these influences were much more 
powerful, Italy was the soul of Europe. The less prejudieed — 
a Puseyite for example, like our friend Vavasour — willassore 
US that the State of Italy has nothing to do with the spirit of its 
religion, but that it is entirely an afTair of commerce; a revolo- 
tion of commerce has convulsed its destinies. I cannot forget 
that the world was once conquered by Italians who had no com- 
merce. Has the development of Western Asia been progressive? 
It is a land of tombs and ruins. Is China progressive , the most 
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ancient and nameroiis of eiisting societies? U Eorope itself pro*« 
gressiYe? Is Spain a tithe as great as she was? Is Germany as 
great as when she Invented printing; as she was ander the ruie of 
Charles theFifth? France herseif laments her relative inferiority 
to tbe past. Bat England flourishes. Is it what yoa call civil!- 
zation that makes England floarish? Is it the anlversal develop- 
meut of the faculties of man that has rendered an island, almost 
unknown to the ancients, the arbiter of the world? Glearly not. 
It is her inhabitants that have done this ; it is an afTair of race« A 
Saxon race, protected by an insular position, has stamped its 
diligent and methodic character on the centary. And when a 
superior race» with a saperior idea to Work and Order , ad- 
vanceSy its State will be progressive, and we shall perhaps follow 
the example of the desolate coontries. All is race ; there is no 
othertrath." 

«Becanse it inclades all others?" sald Lord Henry. 

<'Yoahavesaidit/' 

"As for Vavasoar's deGnltionofcivilization," saidConings- 
by» ''civilization was more advanced in ancient than modern 
times; then what becomes of the progressive principle? Look at 
the great centnries of the Boman empire! Yoa had two handred 
millions of human beings governed by a jurisprudence so philo- 
sophical that we have been obliged to adopt its laws and living in 
perpetual peace. The means of communicatlon, of which we 
now make such a boast, were far more vast and extensive in 
those days. What were the Great Western and the London and 
Birmingham to the Appian and Flaminian roads? After two 
thousand five hundred years, parts of these are still used. A 
man ander the Antonines might travel from Paris to Antioeh with 
as much ease and securlty as we go from London to York. As for 
free trade , there never was a really uoshackled commerce ei- 
cept in the days when the whole of the Mediterranean coasts be- 
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looged to one power. What a chatter there is now abont the 
towoa, and how tbeir development is cited as the pecoUaritjoC 
tbe age, aod the great security for public improvemenL Wlij, 
the Roman empire was tbe empire of great cities. Man «as then 
esseotfally muoicipal." 

** What an empire ! " said Sidonia. << All the saperior races 
In all tbe saperior climes." 

«Bat how does all this aocord with yonr and Coningsby's fa- 
vottrite theory of the inflnence of individual character/' said 
Vavasoor to Sidonia, '^which I hold, by the bye/' he added 
rather pompously, "to be entfrely fatile?" 

"What is individual character bat the personifieation of 
race/' said Sidonia , "itsperfection and choiee exemplar? In- 
stead of being an inconsistency, the belief in the inflnence of the 
individual is a corollary of the original proposition." 

"I look upon a beliefin tbe inflnence of individual character 
as a barbarous superstition," said Vavasour. 

"Vavasour believes tbat there wonld be no heroes if there 
were a poHce/' said Coningsby; "butIbelievethatcivilizatioD 
is only fatal to mlnstrels, and tbat is the reason now we have 
no poets." 

"How do you account for the Polish failure in 1831?" said 
Lord Marney. "They bad a capital army, they were backed by 
the Population — but they failed. They bad everything but 
a man/' 

" Why were tbe Whigs smashed in 1834/' said Coningsby, 
" but because they bad not a man? " 

''What is the real eiplanation of the State of Mexico?" said 
Sidonia. " It has not a man/' 

"So mach for progress since the days of Charles the Fifth/' 
said Henry Sidney. "The Spaniards then conqaered Mexico, and 
now they cannotgovem it/ 
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"So mach for race," said Yavasour. ^^The race is the same ; 
Kfhy are not the resuUs the same? " 

'^Because it is vorn out," said Sidonia. ** Why do not the 
Ethiopians build anotherThebes,or excavate the colossal temples 
of the cataracts? The decay of a race is an inevitable necessity, 
anless it üves in deserts and ne^er mixes its blood." 



CHAPTER XV. 

'^lAMsorrj, my dear mother, thatleaimotaccoinpanyxoa; 
bat I must go down to my yacht this moraingy and on my retarn 
from Greenwich I have an engagement." 

This was said aboataweek after thedinneratSidonia's, by 
Lord Montacate to the dachess. 

<<That terrible yacht!" thought the dachess. 

Her grace, a year ago, had she been aware of it, woald have 
deemed Tancred's engagement as fearful an affair. The idea 
that her son shoald have called every day for a week on a married 
lady, beautiful and attractive, would have filled herwith alarm 
amoanting almost to horror. Tet sach was the innocent case. 
It might at the first glance seem difGcult to reconcile the rival 
charnis of the Basilisk and Lady Bertie and Bellair, and to an- 
derstand how Tancred coald be so interested in the preparations 
for a Yoyage which was to bear him from the individaal in whose 
Society he found a daily gratification. Bat the trath is, that 
Lady IBertie and Bellair was the only person who sympatbized 
with bis adventare. 

She listened with the liveliest concern to bis accoant of all bis 
progress; she even made many admirable saggestions, for Lady 
IBertie and Bellair had been a freqaent visitor at Cowes, and was 
qaite initiated in the mysteries of the dilettante Service of the 
Yacht Club. She was a capital sailor; at least she always told 
Tancred so. Bat this was not the chief soarce of sympathy or 
the principal bond of anion between them. It was not the 
voyage, somachastheobjectofthevoyage, that toached all the 
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passion of Lady Eertie and Bellair. Her heart was at Jerusalem. 
The sacred city was the dream of her life ; and, amid the dissi- 
patioDs of May Fair and the dlstractions of Belgravia, she had in 
fact all this time only been thinking of Jehosaphat and Sion. 
Strange coincidence of sentiment — stränge and s^eet! 

The enamoured Montacute hang over her with pious rapture, 
as they examined together Mr. Roberts's Syrian drawings, and she 
alike charmed and astonished him by her familiarity with every 
locality and eaeh detail. She looked like a beautiful prophetess 
as she dilated iriih solemn enthusiasm on the sacred scene. 
Tancred called on her every day , because vhen he called the first 
time, he had announced his immediate departure» and so had 
been authorised to promise that he vould pay his respects to her 
every day tili he vvent. It was calculated that by these means, 
that Is to say three or four Visits, they might perhaps travel 
through Mr. Roberts's views together before he left England, 
which wonld facilitate their correspondence , for Tancred had 
engaged to vrite to the only person in the world worthy of re- 
ceiving his letters.' Bat, though separated, Lady Bertie and 
Bellair ^oald be vith him in spirit; and once she sighed and 
seemed to murmar, that if his voyage could only be postponed 
awhile, she might ina manner become his fellow-pilgrim, for 
Lord Bertie, a great sportsman, had a desire to kill antelopes, 
and, wearied with the monotonous slaughter of English pre- 
senres, tired even of the eternal moors, had vagae thoughts of 
seeking new sources of excitement amid the snipes of the Grecian 
marshes and the deer and vrild boars of the desert and the Syrian 
hills. 

While his captain was repeating his inqairies for Instructions 
on the deck of the Basilisk at Greenvich, moored off the Tra- 
falgar Hotel , Tancred feil into reveries of female pilgrims kneel- 
ing at the Holy Sepalchre by his side; then started, gave a 
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inirried wffij, mtd drofe iMck qui^ly to tovn, to pass the 
reoaioder of the noniiiig io Brook StrecC 

The two or three dajs had «paDded into two or three weeks, 
and Tancred coDÜniied to call dailj on Ladj Bertie and Bellair 
— to saj farewell. It was not wondeifol: she was the only 
persoo in London who nnderstood him; so she ddieatelj ioti- 
matedy so he profoundly feit. Thej had the sune ideas; thej 
oost haTe the same idiosjneracx* The lady asked with a sigh 
whj thej had notmet before; Tancred foand some solaceinthe 
thought that thej had at least become acqoainted. There was 
soroething aboat this ladj Ycrj interesting besides her beaatj, 
her bright intelligence, and her seraphic thoughts. She was 
evfdentlj the creature of Impulse; to a certain degree perhaps 
the Yictiro of her iroagination. She seemed misplaced in life. 
The tone of the centnrj hardlj snited her refined and romantic 
spirit. Her ethereal natare seemed to shrink from the coarse 
realitj which invades in our dajs even the boudoirs of May Fair. 
There was something in her appearance and the temper of her 
being which rebuked the material, sordid, calcalating genias of 
oar reign of Mammon. 

Her presence in this world was a trinmphanl Tindicaion of 
the Claims of beautj and of sentiment. It was cYident thal she 
was not happy ; for, thoagh her fair brow always lighted np when 
she met the glance of Tancred, it was impossible not to obserre 
that she was sometimes strangely depressed, often anxions and 
excitedy freqaently absorbed in reverie. Tet her tivid intelli- 
gence, the clearness and precision of her thought and fancy 
never faltered. In the unknown yet painful contest, the intel- 
lectual always triumphed. It was impossible to deny that she 
was a woman of great ability. 

Nor eould it for a moment be imagined that these fitfnl moods 
were merely the routine intiraations that her domestic heaith was 
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not as bappj as it deserred to be. On the contrary» Lord and 
Lad j Bertie aod Bella! r were the Tery best friends ; she alwa js 
spoke of her hasband with interest and kindness; they were 
moch together, and there evidentlj existed between them mutaal 
coofidence. His lordship's heart indeed was not at Jemsalem ; 
and perhaps this irant of sympathy on a subject of such rare and 
absorbing interest might account for the occasional musings of 
his wife, taking refnge in her own solitary and devoatly pas- 
sionate sonl. Bat this defieiency on the part of his lordship 
eonld scarcely be alleged against bim as a yery beinous fault; 
it is far from usual to find a British noble who on such a topic 
entertains the notions and sentiments of Lord Montacute ; alroost 
as rare to find a British peeress who could respond to them with 
the same fenrour and faeility as the beautiful Lady Bertie and 
Bellair« The life of a British peer is mainly regulated by Ara- 
bian laws and Syrian customs at this moroent, bat, while he 
sabbatically abstains from the debate or the rubber, or regulates 
the quarterly Performance of his judicial duties in his province 
by the advent of the sacred festiTals, he thinks little of the land 
and the raee who, ander the immediate superintendence of the 
Deity, ha^e by their sablime legislation established the prin- 
ciple of periodic rest to man, or by their deeds and their 
dogroas, commemorated by their holy anniversaries, have 
eleyated the condition andsoftenedthelotofererynationexcept 
their own. 

''And how doesTancred get on?" asked Lord Eskdale one 
moming of the Duchess of Bellaroont, with a dry smile. *' I un- 
derstand that, instead of going to Jerusalem, he is going to give 
US a fish dinner.' 
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TheDttchess ofBellamont had made the acquaintanee of Lady 
Bertie and Bellair, and was delighted with her, although her 
grace had been told that Lord Montacute called upon her erery 
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day. The proad, intendsely proper, and highly prejudiced 
Duchess of Bellamont, took the most charitable view of this 
sudden and fenxnt friendship. A female friend, who talked 
about Jerusalem, bat kept her son in London, was in the preseot 
estimation of the duchess a real treasure, the most interestiog 
and admirable of her sex. Their intimacy was satisfactorily ac- 
GouDted for by the invaluable information vhich she imparted to 
Tancred; what he was to see, do, eat, drink; how he wasto 
avoid being poisoned andassassinated, escape fatal fevers, re- 
galarly attend the Service of the church of England in countries 
where there were no charches, and conyerse in languages of 
which he had no knowledge. He could not have a better coua- 
sellor than Lady Bertie, who had herseif travelled — at leastto 
the Faubourg St. Honor^ — and, as Horace Walpole says, after 
Calais nothing astonishes. Certainly Lady Bertie had not been 
herseif to Jerusalem , but she had read about it, and every other 
place. The duchess was delighted that Tancred had a companion 
who interested him. With all the Impulse of her sanguine tem- 
perament, she had already accustomed herseif to looknponthe 
long-dreaded yacht as a toy, and rather an amusing one, and 
was daily more convinced of the prescient shrewdness of her 
Cousin, LordEskdale. 

Tancred was going to give them a fish d inner! A what? A 
sort of banquet which might have served for the marriage feast of 
Neptune and Amphitrite and be commemorated by a constella- 
tion ; and which ought to have been administered by the Nereids 
and the Naiads; terrines of turtle, pooIs of water souchee, 
flounders of every hue, and eels in every shape, cutlets of sal- 
mon, salmis of carp, ortolans represented by whitebait, and 
huge roasts carved out of the sturgeon. The appetite is distracted 
by the variety of objects, and tantalized by the restlessness of 
perpetual solicitation; not a moment of repose — no pause for 
enjoyment; eventually, a feeling of satiety wlthout satisfaction 
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and of repletion «ithout snsteoance; tili» at night, graduallj 
reeoTering front Üie whirl ef the anomalous repast, famlshed yet 
ineapable of flatoar, the tortured memory can ooly recall with an 
effoity that it bas dined off plnk Champagne and brown bread and 
bntler. 

Wbat a ceremony to be presided o^er byTancred of Monta- 
cote; who, if hedeigned todine at all 9 ought to have dined at 
no less a round table than that of BLing Arthur. Whal a consam- 
matioB of a sublime project ! Wbat a catastrophe of a Spiritual 
career I A Green^ch party and a tayern bill ! 

All the World now is philosophical, and therefore they can 
account for this disaster. Without doubt ve are the creatures of 
circumstances ; and, if circumstances take the shape of a charm- 
ing woman^ who insists upon sailing in your yacht, which hap- 
penstobe at Blackwall orGreenwlch, it is not easy to discover 
how the inevitable consequences can be avoided. It would hardly 
do, off the Nore, to present your mistress with a sea-pie, or 
abruptly remind your farewell friends and sorrowing parents of 
their impending loss, by suddenly serving up soup hermetically 
sealedy and roasting the embalmed Joint, which ought only to 
have smoked amid the ruins of Xhebes or by the cataracts of 
Nubia. 

There are however two sides of cTcry pictnre ; a party may 
be pleasanty and e^en a fish dinner not merely a whirl of 
dishes and a clash of plates, The guests may be not too nu- 
merouSy and well assorted; the attendance not too devoted 9 yet 
regardful; the weather may be charming, which is a great 
thingy asd the gi?er of Che dinner may be channed, and that is 
eTcrything. 

The party to see the Basilisk was not only the most agreeable 
of the season, bat the most agreeable erer known. They all said 
10 when they came back. Mr. Yavasour, who wasthere, went 
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to all bis evening parües ; to the assembly by the wife of a minls« 
ter in Carlton Terrace ; to a rout by the vife of tbe leader of Op- 
position in Whitehall; to a literary soir^e in Westminster, and 
a brace of balls in Portman and Belgrave Squares ; and told them 
all that they were none of them to be compared to the party of the 
moming, to which, it must be owned, he had greatly cootri- 
buted by his good humoar and merry wit. Mrs. Coningsby de- 
clared to every one , that, if Lord Montacute vould take her, she 
'was quite ready to go to Jerusalem ; such a perfeet vessel was the 
Basilisk, and such an admirable sailor was Mrs. Coningsbj, 
which, considering that the river was like a mill-pond, according 
to Tancred's captain, or like a mirror, according to Lady Bertie 
and Bellair, was not surprising. The duke protested that he 
was quite glad that Montacute had taken to yachting, it seemed 
to agreewith himsowell; and spoke of his son's future moTe- 
ments, as if there were no such place as Palestine in tbe world. 
The sanguine duchessdreamedof Cowes regattas, and resohed 
to agree to aoy arrangement to meet her son's fancy , proTided he 
would stay at home , which she convinced herseif he had now re- 
solved to do. 

''Ourcousin is sowlse/' she said to herhusband, as thej 
were returning. ^'What could the bishop mean by saying that 
Tancred was a visionary? I agree with you, George, there is 
no counsellor like a man of the world." 

'^I wish M. de Sidonia had come," said Lady Bertie and 
Bellair, gazing from the window of the Trafalgar on the moonlit 
river wilh an expression of abstraction, and speaking in a tone 
almost of melancholy. 

''I also wish it, since you do," said Tancred. '^B'ut they 
say he goes nowbere. It was almost presumptuous in me to ask 
him, yet I did so because you wished it." 

''I never shall know him," said Lady Bertie and Bellair, with 
soroe \exation. 
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<'He Interests yoa/' saidTanered, a litüe piqaed. 
**I had 80 many things to say to him," aaid her ladyship« 
^^Indeed!" said Tancred; and then he contioaed, <^I offered 

him eirery inducement to come, for I told him \i was to meet you.; 

but perhaps if he had knovn that you had so many things to say to 

him^ he mighthave relented." 

''So many things! Oh! yes. You koow he has been a 
great trayeller; he has been everywhere; he has been at Jeru* 
salem." 

''Fortanate man!" exclalmed Tancred, half to himself. 
"Wouldlwerethere!" 

''Woald vewere there, you mean," saidLadyBertie, in a 
tone of exquisite melody, and looking at Tancred with her rieh 
charged eyes. 

His heart trembled : he was about to give utterance to some 
wild words, but they died upon his Ups. Two great cooTictions 
shared his being — the absolute necessity of at once commencing 
his pilgrimage, and the persuasion that life> without the coostant 
presence of this sympathizing companlon, must be intolerable. 
What was to be done? In his long reveries, where he had 
brooded over so many thoughts, some only of which he had as 
jet expressed to mortal ear, Tancred had caiculated, as hebe- 
lieved, every combination of obstacle which his projects might 
have to encounter; but one, it now seemed, he had entirely 
omitted — the influence of woman. Why was he here? Why 
was he not away? Why had he not departed? The reflection 
was intolerable; it seemed to him even disgraceful. The 
being who would be content with nothing less than com- 
muning with celestial powers in sacred climes, Standing at 
a tavern window, gazing on the moonlit mud-banks of the 
barbarous Thames — a river which neither augel nor prophet 
had ever visited! Before him, softened by the hour, was 

12* 
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the Isle of Dogs. The Isle of Dogs! It shoold at leastbe 
Cypnul 

The earriages were «nnouoced; JUdj Berüe and Ballair 
placed her arm in his* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Tavcebo passed a night of great disqaiet. His mind was 
agitatcdy his pnrposes indefinite; his confldence in himself 
seemed to falter. Where ^as tbat streng will tbat had always 
suslained him? that facnlty of instant dedsion, which had giTen 
snch Yigonr to his imaginarx deeds? A shadowy haie had suf- 
fased his heroicidol, daty» and he eonld not clearly distinguish 
either its form or its proportions. Did he ivish to go to the Holy 
Land or not? What a question ! Had it eome to that? Was it 
possibie that he conld whisper such an inquiry, even to his mid- 
night sotti? He did wish to go to the Holy Land ; his parpose 
was not in the least faltering; he most deddedly wished to go to 
the Holy Land, bat he wished also to go thither in the Company 
of Lady Bertie and Bellair. 

Tancred conld not bring himself to desert the only being per- 
haps in England 9 excepting himself , whose heart was at Jerusa- 
lem; and that being a woman! There seemed something about 
it onknightly, unkind and cowardly, almost base. Lady Bertie 
was a heroine worthy of anclent Ghristendom rather than of 
enlightened Europe. In the old days, trnly the good old days, 
when the magnetic power of Western Asia on the Gothic races 
had been more puissant, her noble yet delicate spirit might hsTe 
been fonnd beneath thewallsof Ascalon orbythe purple waters 
of Tyre. When Tancred first met her, she was dreaming of 
Palestlne amid herfrequent sadness; hecouldnot, ntterlyvoid 
of all self-conceit as he was, be insensible to the fact, that his 
sympathy, foonded on snch a divine congenlality, had often 
cbased the elend from her brow and llghtened the bnrtbeo of her 
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drooping spirit. If she were sad before 9 vhat vould she be dow» 
deprifed of the Society of the only being to whom she coaldath 
fold the Spiritual mjsteries of her romantie Soul? Was sach t 
character to be left alone in this irorld of slang and scrip*, of 
coarse motiTes and coaraer words? Then too she was so in- 
telligent and so gentle ; the only person who understood him, 
and ne^er grated for an instant on bis high ideal. Her temper 
also was the sweetest in the world, eminent as hergeneroas 
spirit. She spoke of others with so mach kindness, and never 
indalged in that spirit of detraction or that Iots of personal 
gossip , which Tancred had frankly told her he abhorred. Some- 
how or other 9 it seemed that their tastes agreed on everything. 

The agitated Tancred rose from the bed where the hope of 
slumber was tain. The fire in his dressing*room was nearly 
extinguished ; wrapped in his Chamber robe> he threw himself 
into a chair which he drew near the expiring embers , and sighed« 

Unhappy yoath ! For yon commences that great hallucination, 
which all mast prote, bat which fortanately can never be 
repeated, and which , in mockery, we call flrst love« The 
physical frame has its infantile disorders; the congh which it 
mast not escape 9 the barning skia which it mnst encoanter. The 
heart has also its childish and cradle malady, which may be fatal, 
bat which , if once surmoanted, enables the patient to meet with 
becoming power all the real conTulsions and fevers of passion 
that are the helr-loom of oar after life. They too may bring 
destraction; bat, in their case, the caase and the effect are 
more proportioned. The herolne is real, the sympatliy iswild 
bat at least genaine , the catastrophe is that of a ship at sea which 
sinks with a rieh cargo in a noble venture. 

In oar relations with the softer sex it cannot be maintained that 
ignörance is bliss. On the contrary, experience is the best se- 
curity for endaring love. Love at first sight is often a genial and 
genaine sentiment, bat first love at first sight is ever eventoally 
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branded as spurious. Still more so is that ßrst love whichsuffused 
less rapidly the spirit of the ecstatic votary, ^hen he finds that by 
degreeshisfeeliogs, asthe phrase runs, have become engaged« 
Fondoess is so new to him that he has repaid it with exaggerated 
idolatry, and beconie intoücated by the novel gratification ofhis 
Tanity. Little does he suspect that all this time bis seventh heavea 
is bat the crapulence of self-love. In these cases, it is not 
merely that eyerythingis exaggerated, bat everything is factitioas, 
Sinialtaneous1y,the imaginaryattributes of the idol disappearing» 
and Tanity beingt.satiated, all ends in a crash of iconoclastio 
sarfeit. 

The embers became black, the night air had cooled the tar* 
balent blood of Lord Montacate^ he shlvered, retarned to bis 
couch, and foand a deep and invigorating repose. 

The next morning, aboat two hoars after noon, Tancrcd 
called on Lady Bertie. As he drove ap to the door, there came 
forth from it the foreigner who was her companion in the cityfray, 
when Tancredfirst saw her and went to her rescue. He recognised 
LordMontacate, and bowed with mach ceremony, thoagh with 
a certain grace and bearing. He was a man whose wrinkled visage 
strangely contrasted with bis still gallant Ggure, scrapaloasly 
attired; a blue frock coat with a ribboned button-holey awell- 
turned boot> hat a little too hidalgoish, bat qaite new. There 
was something respectable and substantial aboat bim, notwith- 
standing bis moastaches, and a carriage a degree too debonair 
for his years. He did not look like a carbonaro or a refugee« 
Who coald he be? 

Tancred had asked himself this qaestlon before. Thls was 
Dot the first time that ho had encountered tbls distlngaished 
foreigner since their first meeting. Tancred had seen him before 
thisy quittlng the door of Lord Bertie and Bellair; had stombled 
over him before this, more tban once, on the stalrcase; once, 
to bis sarprise» had met him as he entered the personal saloon of 
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Lady Bertie. As U was eYident , on that occasion , that his visU 
had been to the lady, k was thou^t necessary to say something, 
and he had been caOed the Baron, and deseribed, thoughin a 
somewhat floiried and excited manner, as a parücnlar friend, t 
person in whom they had the most entire eonfldence, who had 
been most kind to them at Paris, putting them in the way of 
bnying the rarest china for nothing, and who was now overhere 
on some private bnsiness of his own, of great importance. The 
Bertie and Bellairs feit immense interest in his exertions» aod 
wished him every saccess ; Lord Bertie particularly. It was not 
stall surprising, considering the innomerable kindnesses they 
had experienced at his hands — was it? 

'^ Nothing more natural," replied Tanered; and he tumed the 
conversation. 

Lady Bertie was much depressed this moming, so mnch so, 
that it was impossible for Tanered notto notice her nneqnal de- 
meanour. Her hand trembled as he touched it ; her face, flnshed 
when he entered, became deadly pale. 

'^YoQ are not well," he said. **1 fear the open carriage 
last night has made you already repent onr expedition." 

She shook her head. It was not the open carriage, which 
wasdelightfal, northe expedition, which was enchanting, that 
had affected her. Would that life consisted only of such incidents, 
of barouches and whitebait banqaets! Alas! no, it was not 
these. But she was nervous, her slumbers had been disqaieted, 
she had encountered alarming dreams ; she had a profound con- 
viction that something terrible was impending over her. And 
Tanered took her hand, to prevent, if possible, what appeared 
to be inevitable hysterics. But Lady Bertie and Bellair was a 
strong-minded woman , and she commanded herseif. 

<<I can bear anything," said Tanered, in a trembling Toice, 
^'but to see you nnhappy." And he drew his chair nearer to 
hers. 
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Her face was hid, her beantifal face in her beaaüfui hand. 
There was silcDce and theo a sigh. 

" Dear lady ," said Lord Montaeate. 

** What is it ? " murmared Lady Bertie and Bellair. 

"Whydoyousigh?" 

'^Beeanse I am miserable." 

**Jfo, HO, DO, don't use such words," said the distracted 
Tancred. " Yon mast not be miserable ; you sball not be." 

** Can I help it? Are ve not about to pari? " 

'^Weneednotpart/' he said, inalowTolce. 

'^Then yon -will remain?" she said, looking up, and her dark 
brown eyes were fixed with all their fascioation on the tortured Tan- 
cred. 

^^Tillweallgo," he said, in a soothing yoice. 

'^That can never be," said Lady Bertie; '^Augnstos will 
ne?er hear of it; he never conld be absent m^re than six weeks 
from London, be misses bis cinb so. If Jerasalem were only a 
place one conld get at, sometiiing migfat be done ; if there were a 
railroad to it for example." 

<*A railroad!" exelaimed Tancred ^ with a look of horror. 
^' A railroad to Jerasalem ! " 

^*No, I snppose there never can be one," continaed Lady 
Bertie, in a musing tone. '^ There is no trafflc. And I am the 
vietim," she added, in a thrilling yoice; ^'I am left here among 
people who donotcomprehendme, and among circnmstances with 
which I can faaye no sympaAy. Bat go, Lord Montacate, go, and 
be bappy — alone. lought to have been prepared for all this ; you 
haye not deceiyed me. Ton toid me from the first you were a pil- 
grim, bat lindalgedinadream. Ibelieyed that I shoald not 
only tisit Palestine^ bat even yisit it with yoa." And she leant 
back in her chair and cotered her face with her bands. 

Tancred rose from bis seat, and paced the Chamber. His 
keart seemed to barst. 
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<^What is all thid?" he thoaght. "How came all thisto 
occar? How has arisen this singalar combiDation of unforeseen 
caases and undreamed of circumstances, ^hich baffles all my 
plans aod resolations, and seems, as it were, withoui mj 
sanctioD and my agency, to be takiog possession of my desüny 
andlife? I am beirilderedy coofouDded, incapable of tbought 
er deed." 

His tumultuoas reverie was brokea by the sobs of Lady 
Bertie. 

^'By heaven, I cannot endure this!** said Tancred, ad- 
Yancing. *' Death seems to me preferable to her anhappiness. 
Dearest of iromen ! " 

''Do not call me that/' she murmared. ''I caa bear.any- 
thiDg from your Ups bat words of fondness. And pardon all this ; 
I am not myself to-day, I had tbought that I had steeled myself 
toally to oarine^itable Separation; bati have mistaken myself» 
at least miscalculated my strength. It is weak; it is very weak 
and Yery foolishy bat you must pardon it. I am too mach inter- 
ested in your career to wish you to delay yoar departnre amomeot 
for my sake. I can bear our Separation, at least I think I eao. 
I shall qait the world — for ever. I should haye done so had we 
not met. I was on the point of doing so when we did meet — 
when — when my dream was at length realized. Go, go ; do oot 
stay. Bless yoa, and write to me, if I be alive to receive yoar 
letters." 

'<I cannot leave her/' thoaght the harrowed Tanered* '<It 
neyer shall be said of me that I coald blight a woman's lUe or 
break her heart." Bat, jast as he was ad?anciDg» the door 
opeoed, and a servant broaght in a note, and, withoat looking 
atTancred, who had tarnedto thewindow, disappearcd. The 
desolation and despair which had been impressed on the coante- 
nance ofLady Bertie and Bellair vanished in an instant, as sb« 
recognised the handwriting of her corre^pondent. Thej wert 
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taeeeeded by ab expression of sioguiar excitement. She torft 
open the note; a stnpor seemed to spread over her features» and> 
giviDg a faint shriek, she feil into a swoon. . 

Tancred nished to her side; she was qoite insensible, and 
pale as alabaster. The note, which was onlj two lines, was 
open and extended in her hands. It was from no idle cariosity, 
bat it was impossible for Tancred not to read it. He had one of 
those eagie yisions that nothingconld escape, and, himself ex- 
tremelj aiarmed, it was the first object at which he nncon- 
scionsly glanced in bis agitation to discover the caase and the 
remedy for this crisis. The note ran thus — 

"3o'c/ocA\ 
**The Narrow Gauge ha$ vnm, ffe are tUteriy done; and 
Snieks telh me you boughißve kundred more yeiterday , at ten, 
hitpouibU! 

"F." 

** Is it possible ! " eehoed Tancred , as , entrasting Lady Ber« 
tSe to her maid, he rapidly descended tbe staircaseofherman- 
sion. He almost ran to Davies Street, where he jamped into a 
cab, not permitting the driver to desceod to let bim in. 

« Where to?" asked tbe driyer. 

««The City/* 

««Wbatpart?" 

««Nevermind; near the Bank.** 

Alighting from the cab, Tancred bnrrfed to Sequin Court, 
and sent in bis eard to Sidonia, who in a few moments receiyed 
bim, As he entered the great financier's room, there came out 
of it the man called in Brook Street the Baron. 

««Well, bowdidyonrdinnergo ofP?" saidSidonia, iooking 
With some surprise at the distnrbed conntenance of Tancred. 

**\\ seems yery rldiculous, very impertinent I fear you will 
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thinkit/ MldTancred, In a hesiuting eonlased nunner, ^bvt 
that persoD ^ thai peraoD who has jnst lefl th« roem — I bave a 
particidar reason -— I iia? a Uie greatest desire -— to knew wbo 
thatpenon is."^ 

^'TbatisaFrenehcapitaliat/' replied Sfdonia, withasligbt 
smile, ^'an emiDent French capitalist— tha Baron Yillebeeqae 
de Chatean Neuf. He vanta me to snpport him in a greal rail- 
road enterprise in bis country ••^ a new line to Strasbourg — and 
looks to a greal traffic I avppoae in paslies. Bat tbis cannot 
mach interest yoa. Wbat do yoa want really to know aboat 
him? I can teil joa everjtbing. I have been acqaainted witb 
him for years. He was the Intendant ofLordMonmoatb, who 
left him thirty thoasand pounds, and he set ap apon Ibis at Pa- 
ris as a fflillionalre. He is in the way of beeoming one, bas 
boaght lands y is a depaty and a baron. He is rather a favoarite 
of mine/' added Sidonia» <*and I haTebeenable, perhaps, to 
assist him, for I knew bim long before Lord Monmouth did, in 
a very different position from that whicb he now fills, tboagh 
not one for which I bave lesa respeet. He was a fine comic actor 
in the eoartly parts, and Ibe mosi celebrated manager in Earope ; 
always a fearfnl speenlator , bat he is an honest fdlow, and bas 
a good heart." 

<'He is a greal friend of Lady Bertie and BeUair>" sald Tan- 
eredy rather besitatingly. 

"Natarally/' saldSidonia. 

** She also /' said Tancred , witb a becalmed coantenance bot 
a palpitating beart, *Hs, I believe, mach interested in rail- 
roads?" 

"%he is Ihe most In? eterate female gambler in Europa/* said 
Sidonia, *'wbale?er shape her specolations lake, Yillebeeqae 
is a great ally of bers. He always had a weakness for the Eng- 
llsh aristocracy, and remembers that he owed bis fortune to one 
of tbem« Lady Bertie was in great trlbalation this year at Paris : 
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that was the reason she did not come over before Easter; and 
Yillebecque eitricated lier from a serape. He would assist her 
now if he eonld. Bj the bye, the day that I had the pleasare of 
making your acqoaintance, she was here with Villebecqae, an 
hour at my door, but I could not see her; she pesters me too 
with her letters. But I doa't like feminine finanee. I hope the 
worthy baron will be discreet in bis ailianee with her, for her 
affairs, whieh I know> as I am obliged ta know every one's, 
kappen to be at this moment most crlticai." 

'^I am trespassing on yoa/' said Tanered, aftera painfal 
pause ; '^ but I am abont to aet sail." 

"When?" 

«<To-morrow; to-day» ifleonld-; and you were so kind as to 
promise me — " 

'^A letter of introduction and a letter of credit: I have not 
forgotten, and I will write them for yon at once/' And Sidonia 
took up bis pen and wrote — 

A LETTER OF INTBODUCTION 

To AUmxo Lara, Spanüh Prior, at the Convent qf Terra Santa 

at Jerusalem. 

<<MosT HOLT Fathbr, — The youth who will delivertoyou 
this is a pilgrim who aspires to penetrate the great Asian 
mystery. Be to bim what you were to me ; and may the God of 
Sinai» in whomwe all beliebe > gaard oyer yon^ and prosper his 
enterprise! 

SiSONIA. 

(»London, May, 18«5/» 

*<Toa can read Spanish/' said Sidonia , givinghim the IM- 
ter. "The other I shall write in Hebrewi whieh you will soon 
read/' 
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k LETTER OF CREDIT. 
7b jidam Besio^ at Jerusalem» 

''LondoD, May, IMS. 

*' Mx 600D Adam > — If the yoath who bears this reqoire ad- 
viQoeSy let bim ba?e as mueb gold as woald inake the right-hand 
lloD oa Iba firal step of tbe tbrone of Solomon tbe king ; and if be 
want more> let bim have as muob as would form the lioo tbat is 
on the left; and so oii> through every stair of the royal seat. 
For all irbich will be responsible to yoa tbe cbild of Israel, vbo 
amoQg tbe Gentiles is called 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tbk broad moon lingers od the summit of MoanI OlWet, 
bat its beam has long lefl tfae gardea of Gethsemane and the 
tomb of Absalom, the waters of Kedron and the dark abyss of 
Jehoshaphat. Fall falls its splendonr however on the opposite 
city, vivid and defined in its siKer blaze. A lofty wall, wlth 
tnrreCs and towers and freqnent gateSy.andalates wlth the an- 
equal ground which it Covers , as it encircles the lost capital of 
Jehovah. It is a city of hills, far more famous than those of 
Rome : for all Europa has heard of Sion and of Calvary, while 
the Arab and the Assyrien , and the tribes and nations beyond, 
are as Ignorant of the Gapitolian and Aventine Moants as they are 
of the Malvern or the Chiltern Hills. 

The broad steep of Sion, crowned with the tower of David; 
nearer still , Mouot Moriah, with the gorgeous temple of the God 
of Abraham, bat ballt, alas! bythechildofMagar, and not by 
Sarah's chosen one; close to its cedars and its cypresses, its 
lofty spires and alry arches, the moonlight falls upon Bethesda's 
pool; farther on, entered by the gate of St. Stephen, the eye, 
thongb 't is the noon of night, traces with ease the Street of Grief, 
a long winding ascent to a vast capolaed pile that now Covers 
Calvary, called the Street of Grief, because there the most iUns« 
trioas of the bnman, as well as of the hebrew, race, the de« 
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scendant of King David , and the dlvine Son of tbe most favoared 
of women, twice sank under thal bnrden of sofTering and shame 
which is now thronghont all Christendom the emblem of triumph 
and of honour ; passing over groups and masses of honses boilt 
of stone, with terraced roofs or surmoanted wlth small domes, 
we reach the bill of Salem , where Melchisedek baut bis mystie 
citadel; and still remains the biU of Scopas> wbere Titos gaied 
npon Jerasalem on the eve of bis final assault. Titas destroyed 
the temple. The religion of Jadca has in tom snbverted the 
fanes which were raised to bis father and tobimself in thelr im- 
perial capital ; and the Godof Abraham, oflsaac, andof Jacob, 
is now worshipped before every altar in Rome. 

Jerasalem by moonligbt ! 'T is a fine spectade, apart from all 
Its indissolnbU assodations of awe and beanty. The mitigating 
bour softens the ansterity of a monntain landseape magnifieent 
in outline I hoirever harrii and severe In detail; and, while it 
retains all its snblimity, removes much of the savage sternness 
of the Strange and nnrivalled scene. k fortified eity, almost 
sarronnded hy ravines, and risiag in the centre of ehains of far- 
spreading hiUs, occasionally oflTering, through thelr rocky glens, 
the gleams of a distant and richer land ! 

The moon has snnk behind tbe Moont of Olives, and the stars 
in the darker sky shine doobly bright over tbe sacred eity. Tbe 
all-penading stillness is broken by a breeie, that seems to have 
travelled over the piain of Sharon from the sea. It wails among 
the tombs and sighs among the cypress groves. The palm-tree 
trembles as it passes, as if it vrere a spirit of woe« Is it tbe breeze 
that has travelled over tbe piain of Sharon from the sea? 

Or is it tbe haanting voice of prophets mourning over the eity 
that they coidd not save? Thelr spirits sarely woald linger on 
the land wbere theirCreator had deigned to dwell, and over whose 
impending fate Omnipotence had she human tears. From tbis 
Mount! Wbo can but believe tbat| at the midnight boari from 
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the «mniiiit of the AscensloD, the great departed of Uratl as* 
semble to gaze upoD the battlements of their mystic city ? There 
might be counted beroes and sages, wbo need sbrink from no 
rivalry vitb the brightest and the wisest of other lands ; bat the 
lawgiver of the time of the Pharaohs, whose laws are still obeyed ; 
the monarch, whose reign has ceased for three tbonsand yearS) 
bat ivbose irisdom is a proverb in all nations of the earth; the 
teacher, irhose doctrines have modelied cfTilized Earope; — 
the greatest of iegislators, the greatest of administratorsy and 
the greatest of reformers — what race, extinct or living, can 
prodace three sach men as these ! 

The last light is extingaished in the village of Bethany. 
The vailing breeze has become a moaning wind ; a white film 
spreads over the pnrple sky; the stars are veiled, the stars are 
bid ; all becomes as dark as the waters of Kedron and the valley 
of Jeboshaphat. The tower of David merges into obscarity; no 
longer glitter the minarets of the mosqae of Omar; Bethesda's 
angelic waters, the gateof Stephen^ the Street of sacred sorrov, 
the bill of Salem and the heights of Scopas, can no longer be 
discemed. Alone in the increasing darkness, while the very 
line of the walls gradually elades the eye, the charch of the Holy 
Sepnlcfare is a beacon light. 

And irhy is the charch of the Holy Sepulchre a beacon light? 
Why, wben it is already past the noon of darkness, when every 
soal slambers in Jerasalem, and not a soand distarbs the deep 
repose, except the howl of the wild dog crying to the wilder wind 
— wfay is the capola of the sanctaary illaminedy thoagh the hour 
has long since been nnrnbered, when pilgrims there kneel and 
monks pray? 

An armed Tarkish gaard ate bivonacked in the coart of the 

chareb ; withüi the charch itself^ two brethren of the content of 

Terra Santa keep boly watch and ward; whlle, at the tomb 

beneatii, there kneels a solitary yoath, whoprostratedhimselfat 

7a«tcr#<l« /« j3 
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suDsely and who will there pass unmoved the whole of the sacred 
night. 

Yet the pilgrim is not in communion with the Latin Charch; 
neither is he of the Church Armenian , or the Church Greek ; 
Maronite, Coptic, or Abyssinian; these also are Christiau 
charches which cannot call him child. 

He comes from a distant and a northern isle to bow before the 
tomb of a descendant of the kings of Israel, because he, in 
common with all the people ofthat isle , recognises in that sub- 
lime Hebrew incarnation the presence of a Divine Redeemer. 
Then why does he come alone? It is not that he has avaiied 
himself of the inventions of modern scieoGe , to repair firsl to a 
spot, irhich all bis countrymen may equally desire to visit, and 
thus anticipate their hurrying arrival. Before the inventions of 
modern science, all bis countrymen used to flock bitber. Then 
why do they not now ? Is the Holy Land no longer ballowed ? Is 
it not the land of sacred and mysterious tratbs? The land of 
heavenly messages and eartbly miracles? The land of prophets 
and apostles? Is it not the land upon whose mountains the 
Creator of the Universe parleyed with man, and the flesh of 
whose anointed race He mystically assumed, ivhen He Struck the 
last blow at the powers of evil? Is it to be believed, that ihere 
are no peculiar and eternal qualities in a land thus visited, which 
distinguish it from all others? That Palestine is like Normandy 
orYorksbirCy orevenAtticaorRome? 

There may be some who maintain this ; there bave been some, 
and those too among the wisest and the wittiest of the northern 
and western races, "wbo, touched by a presumptuous jealousy of 
the long predominance of that oriental intellect to which they 
owed their civilization, vould bave persuaded themselves and 
the World that the traditions of Sinai and Calvary were fahles. 
Half a Century ago» Europe made a violcnt and apparently suc- 
cessful elTort to disembarrass itself of its Asian faith. The most 
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powe^ul aod the most civilized of its kiogdoms, about to üod^- 
qaer the resty shut ap its charches, desecrated its altars, mas- 
sacred and persecuted their sacred servaDts, and aoDouDced that 
the Hebrew creeds ^hich Simon Peter brought from Palestine, 
and whieh bis saccessors revealed to Clovis, were a mockery and 
a fietion. What has been the resalt? In every city, town, vii« 
lage^ and hamlet, ofthat greatkingdom, the di\ine image of the 
most illustrious of Hebrews has been again raised amid the 
homage of kneeling millions; while, in the heart of its bright 
and witty capital, the nation has erected the most gorgeous of 
modern tempies, and consecrated its marble and golden walls 
to the name and memory and celestial efiicacy of a Hebrew 
woman. 

The country of whicb the solitary pilgrim^ kneeling at this 
moment at the Holy Sepulchre, was a native, had not actively 
shared in that insarrection against the first and second Testa- 
mentj which distinguished the end of the eighteenth Century. 
But more than six hundred years before> it had sent its king, and 
the flower of its peers and people, to rescue Jerusalem from 
tbose whom they considered infidels; and now, instead of the 
tbird Crusade, they expend their superfluous energies in the con- 
struction of railroads. 

The failure of the European kingdom of Jerusalem , on which 
such vast treasure, such prodigies of \alour and such ardent 
belief had been wasted, has been one of those circumstances 
^vhich have tended to disturb the faith of Europe, although it 
should have carried convictions of a very different character. The 
Crusaders looked upon the Saracens as infidels, whereas the 
children of the Desert bore a much nearer affinity to the sacred 
corpse that had, for a brief Space, consecrated the Holy Sepulchre, 
than any of the invading host of Europe. The same blood flowed 
in their veins, and they recogoiscd the divine missions both of 
Moses and of bis greater successor. In an age so deficient in 

13' 
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physiologieal learning as the twelfth centary the my steries of race 
were unknown. Jerasalem, itcannotbedonbted, -willeverre- 
main the appanage either of Israel oroflshmael; andif» in the 
coarae ofthose great yicissitades, which are no donbt impendiDg 
for the Easty there be any attempt U> place upon the throne of 
David a prince of the House of Cobarg or Deuiponts , the same 
fate will doabtless await him as, vith all their brilliant qualities 
and all the sympathy of Enrope, was the fioal doom of the God- 
freys, theBaldwins, and the Lusignans. 

Like them, the ancestor of the kneeling pilgrim had come to 
Jerasalem with his tall lance and his bnrnished armonr ; bnt bis 
descendanty thoagh not less dariog and not less fall of faitb, 
coold profit by the splendid bat fraitless achieTements of the first 
Tancred de Bf ontacute. Oor hero came on thts aew Crusade with 
an homble and contrite spirit to pour forth his perpleiities and 
sorrows on the tomb of his Redeemer, and to ask counsei of the 
sacred scenes which the presence ofthat Redeemer and his great 
predecessors had consecrated« 



CHAPTER II. 

NSAR the gate of Sion, there is a smaily still, hilly street, 
the hooses of which, as is general in the Eaat, present to the 
passenger, ivith the exception of an occasional portal, only blank 
iralls, builty astheyareat Jerasalem, ofstone, and very lofty. 
These walU commonly enclose a court, and, though their ex- 
terior offers always a sombre and often sqnalid appearance, it by 
no means foUows that ^rithin yoa may not be welcomed with 
cheerfulness and even laxary. 

At this moment a man in the Syrian dreis, tarban and flowing 
robe, is passing throughone of the gateways ofthisstreet, and 
entering the large qnadrangle to which it leads. It is sorrounded 
by arcades; on one side indications of commerce, piles of 
chests, cases, and barreis; the other serving for such simple 
Stahles as are sufficient in the East. Grossing this qnadrangle, 
the two eorapanions passed by a corridor into a Square garden of 
orange and lemon trees and fountains. This garden court was 
sarrounded by inhabited Chambers, and; attheendofit, pass- 
ing throngh a low arch at the side, and then monnting a few 
Steps, he was at once admitted into a spacions and stately 
Chamber. Its lofty ceiling was vanlted and ligthly painted in ara- 
besque ; its floor was of white marble varied with mosaics of 
fruit and flowers; itwas panelied with cedar, and in six of the 
principal panels were Arabie inscriptions emblazoned in blue 
and gold. At the top of this hall, and ranging down its two 
sides, was a divan or seat raised about one foot from the ground, 
and coyered with Silken enshions ; and the marble floor before 
this divan was spread at intenals with small bright Persian 
carpets. 
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In this Chamber some ha IT dozcn persons ivere seatedinthe 
Eastern fasbion, and smoking either tbe cboice tobaccoes of 
Sjria tbroogb tbe cberry-ivood or Jasmine tobe of a Tnrkisb or 
Egyptian cbiboaqne, or inbaling tbrongh rosewater tbe more 
artificial flaTour of tbe nargilly, iirbicb is tbe bookab of the Le- 
yant« If a gnest fonnd bis pipe exbausted, be clapped bis bands, 
and immediately a negro page appeared, dressed in scarlet or in 
wbite, and, learning bis pleasare, retamed in a few moments, 
and bowing presented bim witb a fresb and illnmiued cbibonque. 
At interrals tbese attendants appeared witbontasommonSy and 
offered cups of Mocba coffee or vases of sberbet. 

Tbe lord of tbis divan, wbo was seated at tbe upper end of the 
room, reclining on embroidered cnshions of Tarious colours» 
and using a nargilly of fine workmansbip, was a man mucb abo\e 
tbe common beight, being at least sii feet two witbout bis red 
cap ofFez, tbongh so well proportionedy tbat you wonld not at 
tbe first glance give bim credit for sucb a stature. He was ex- 
tremely bandsome, retaining ample remains of one of tbose 
countenances of blended regnlarity and lustre wbicb are foand 
only in tbe cradle of tbe bnman race. Tboagb be was fifty years 
of agCy time bad scarcely brongbt a wrinkle to bis still brilliant 
compleiion, wbilebislarge, soft, dark eyes, bis arcbed brow, 
bis well-proportioned nose, bis small montb and oyal cheek 
presented altogether one ofthose faces wbicb, in spite of long 
centaries of pbysical snffering and moral degradation , still baunt 
the eitles of Asia Minor» tbe isles of Greece, and tbe Syrian 
coasta. It is tbe arcbetype of manly beaaty, tbe tradition of 
those races wbo baye wandered tbe least from Paradise, and 
wfao, notwitbstanding many vicissitades and mucb misery, are 
still acted npon by tbe same elemental agencies as inflnenced tbe 
Patriarcbs; are warmedby tbe same snn, fresbened by tbe same 
air» and nourisbed by tbe same eartbas cbeered, and invigorated 
and snstained tbe earlier generations. Tbe costume of tbe Bast 
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c«rtainly does not exaggerate the fatal progress of Urne; if a 
figare becomes too portly, the flo^ing robe conceals the incuin* 
braDce which is aggravated by a western dress ; he too vho vears 
a turbaD has Utile dread of grey hairs ; a grizzly beard indeed bas 
few charmSy but whether it were the lenity of time or the skill of 
bis barber in those arts in "which Asia is as experienced as 
Earope , the beard of the master of the divan became the rest of 
his appearance, and flowed to bis waist in rieh dark carls, lend- 
iog additional dignity to a countenance of which the exprcssion 
was at the same time grand and benignant. 

lipon the right of the master of the divan was, smoking a 
Jasmine pipe, Scheriff Effendi an Egyptian merchant, ofArab 
race, a dark face in a white turban, mild and impertarbable, 
and seated as erect on his crossed legs as if he were administer- 
iog justice, a remarkable contrast to the individual who was on 
the left of the host, who mighthave been mistaken for a mass of 
brilliant garments haddied together, had not the gnrgling sound 
of the nargilly occasionally assured the spectator that it was 
animated by human breath. This person was apparently lying 
on his back, his face hid, his form not to be traced, a wild con- 
fusion of shawls and cushions, out of which^ like some wily and 
dangerous reptile, glided the Spiral involntions of his pipe. 
Next to the Invisible säte a little wiry man with a red nose, 
sparkling eyes, and a white beard. His black turban intimated 
that he was a Hebrew, and indeed he was well known as Barizy 
of the Tower, a description which he had obtained from his re- 
sidence near the Tower of David, and which distinguished bim 
from his cousin who was called Barizy of the Gate. Further on 
an Armenian from Stamboul , in his dark rohes and black pro- 
tuberant head-dress, resembling a colossal truffle, solaced bim- 
seif with a cherry-stick which reminded bim of the Bosphorns, 
aod he found a companion in this fashion in the yonng ofßcer of 
a French brig of war anchored at Beiroot, and who had obtained 
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iMve lo Tidt the Holj Land» as ke was anxioas lo sea tbe women 
of BatUehem , of wkoae baavij he iMd heard mudu 

As the new comer entered the haO, he shoffled oflPhis Slippers 
at the threshold, and then advandng, and pressing a hand to 
his brow, his mouth and his heart, a salntation which signiGes> 
that in thought, speecb, andfeeling, he was faithful to bis host, 
and which salntation was immediately retnmed, he took bis seat 
npon the divan, and the master of Üie bonse letting the flexible 
tnbe of bis nargillj fall on one of tbe cnsbions, and clapping bis 
bands , a page immediately brougbt a pipe to tbe new guest. Tbis 
wasSignorPasqnaligo, one of tbose noble Yenetian namestbat 
everj now and then tarn np in tbe Levant, and bome in tbe pre- 
sent case by a descendant of a family wbo for centnries had 
enjoyed a monopoly of some of the smaller consnlar offiees ot tbe 
Syrian coast. Signor Pasqaaligo bad installed bis son as deputy 
in the ambigaous agency at Jaffa which he described as a yice- 
consalate> and himself principally resided at Jerusalem, of 
which he was the prime gossip, or second only to bis riyal, Barizy 
of the Tower. He had only taken a preliminary puff of bis chi- 
bonqae , to be conyinced that tbere was no fear of its being ex- 
tiDguishedy before be said — 

*'So there was a fine pilgrimage last night; the chorch of the 
Holy Sepulchre lighted up from sunset to sanrise, an extra guard 
in the court, and only the Spanish prior and two bretbren per- 
mitted to enter, It mnst be 10,000 piastres at least in tbe coffers 
of the Terra Santa. Well, they want sometbing! It is a long 
time since we have had a Latin pilgrim in El SJiads." 

<^And theysay, after all, that tbis was not a Latin pilgrim," 
Said Barizy of tbe Tower. 

*^H% could not have been one of my people," said tbe Ar- 
menian, <<or be never woold have gone to the Holy Sepnlcbre 
witb tbe Spanish prior," 
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Had he been one of y^ur peoplCj" said Pasqualigo^ **he 
coald not have paid 1 0,000 piastres for « pilgrimage." 

^'I am sore aGreekneverwoald/' saidBarizy, '^anlesshe 
were a Rassian prince." 

<< And a Rassian does not cara much for rosaries anless they 
are made of diamonds," said Pasqaaligo. 

^^As far aa I ean make ont this morniog," said Bariiy of the 
Tower , <Mt iB a brother of the Queen of England." 

'<I was thinking itmight bethat/' said Pasqaaligo, nettled 
at his rivars early Information, ^'the moment I heard he was an 
Englishman." 

'^The English do not believe in the Holy Sepulcbre," said 
theArmenian, caimly. 

*<Xhey do not beliereinoarblessedSaTioar," saidPasqna- 
ligo, ^^bat they do belieTe in the Holy Sepalchre." 

Pasqoaiigo's strong point was theology, and there were few 
persons in Jerusalem who on this head ventured to maintain an 
aigumentwitb him. 

''How do yon know that the pilgrim is an Englishman?" 
asked thelr host. 

^'Becaase his seryants told me so," said Pasqaaligo. 

^<He has got an English general for the prinipal offleer of bis 
hoasehold/' said Barizy, ^^which looks like blood royal — a 
very flne man, who passes the whole day at the English con- 
saläte." 

^'They haire taken a hoose in the Yia Dolorosa," said Pasqaa- 
ligo. 

<< Of Hassan Nejed?" eontlnaed Barizy of the Tower, clatch- 
ing the words oat of his riyars grasp; "Hassan asked five 
thoasand piastres per month, and they gave it ! What think yoa 
ofthat?" 

<<0e mast indeed be an Hnglishman," said ScberifEffeodii 
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takin^ his pipe slowly from his mouth. There was a dead silence 
when he spoke; he was mvch respected. 

*^Ht is Tery yoangy" said Barizy of the Tower; '^joutiger 
than the qaeeo, whieh is one reason why he is notoo the throne, 
for io Eogland the eidest always sueceeds, exeept lo moveables, 
and those always go to the yonngest." 

Barizy of the Tower, thou^ he gave vp to Pasqoaligo in theo- 
logy, partly from delicacy, beinga Jew^ wonld yield to no man 
in Jerusalem in iiis knowledge of law. 

**U he goes on at this rate," said the Armenian, ''he will 
soon spend all his money; this place is dearer than Stambool." 

''There is no fear of hisspending all his money,** said their 
host, "for the yoang man has broaght me sneh a letter, that if 
he were to teil me to rebnild the temple, I most do it." 

"And who is this yomig man, Besso?" exclaimed the Invi- 
sible, starting ap, and himself exhibiting a yoathfal coante- 
nance; fair, almost effeminate, no beard, a slight moustache, 
his featares too delicate, bat his brow finely arched, and his 
blae eye glittering with fire. 

"He is an English lord," said Besso, '*and one of the 
greatest; that is all I know." 

''And wby does hecomehere?" inqaired the youth. "The 
Cnglish do not make pilgrimages." 

" Yet yon haye heard what he has done." 

"And wby is this silent Frenchman smoking your Latakia," 
he coDtiDued in a low voice. "He comes to Jerasalem at the 
Barne time as this Englishman. There is more in this than meets 
nur eye. Ton do not know the northem nations. Tbey exist 
nnly in political combinations. Ton are not a poltician , my 
Desso» Depend upon it, we shall hear more of this Englishman, 
Htid of his doing something eise than praying at the Holy Se- 
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'Utittaybeso, most noble Emir ^ but^ asyottsay, I am no 
poiitician." 

^^ Woold that you were, my Besso ! It voold be well for yod 
and for all of ns. See now," he added in a whisper, 'Hhat ap- 
pareotly inanimate mass, ScheriffEffendi^ that man has a poli- 
tical head, he anderstands a combination, he i$ going to smuggle 
me five thonsand English maskets into the Desert, he m\i de- 
liver them to aBedoneen tribe, who haye engaged to convey them 
safely to the Mountain. There^ \vhatdoyoathink ofthat, my 
Besso ! Do yon know nov vhat are politics? Teil the Rose of 
Sharon of it. She viil say it is beautifal. Ask the Rose vhat 
she thinks of it, my Besso." 

" Well, I shall see her to-morrow." 

**l have done well ; have I not?" 

'< Yon are satisfied ; that is well." 

^'Notquite, my Besso; bat Icanbe satisfied, ifyoaplease. 
Ton see that Scheriff Effendi there, sitting like an Afrite — he 
will not give me the muskets unless I pay him for them — and 
the Bedoneen chief , he will not carry the arms unless I give him 
10,000 piastres. Now, if you will pay thesepeople forme, my 
Besso, and deduct the expenses from my Lebanon Loan when it 
is negotiated, that would be a great Service. Now, now, my 
Besso, shall it be done?" he continued with the coaxing voice 
and with the wheedling manner of a girl. ''You shall have any 
terms you like, and I will always love you so, my Besso. Let 
itbedone, let itbe done! I will go down on my knees , and kiss 
your band before the Frencbman, which will spread yourfame 
ihroughout Europe, and make Louis Philippe take you for the first 
man in Syria, if you will do it for me. Dear, dear Besso, you 
will pay that old camel Scheriff Effendi for me — will yon not? 
— and please the Böse of Sharon as much as me V 

"Mj prince," said Besso, ''have a fresh pipe; Inevercan 
transact business after sunset," 
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nereatfer vOireManber &fltfiidflaiaiiftd«phmTncrei 
letter of credit on Beaso. He is the Same Besse vi» 
friand m, Stmuitm •t Comarini Fleimag, nd tlüs klhe 
eliaiiiberfiiwilieliColitanm, bis host, andofiittsvhavBR 
aent, ioaerfibad aoe nfigfct, beforetkeirfiBalB^anliaB, 
»ettieaeies io UM ftaeis •! tbe walfe. TIm oi%iB«l writiag 
naiof» botBetf«, «swekaTealreadyseoi, haslMdte 
«Bf eivbUsooed ia « Maaoer more pemanenl and more sbiku^ 
io Üie ef«« Tbej maj howaver be both seea by aM ibose ivho 
vi^t /erauMlem, and wbo eafoy ibe flawiag bospttalitf aad es- 
parieaee tba baaadleaa beaefoknee af tbk prince of Hcbiew 
mercbanla. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Christian coDTents form one of the most remarkable 
featares of modern Jerasalem. There are three principal ones: 
tbe Latin Conyent of Terra flanta, foanded it is believed daring 
the last orasade, and richly endowad by the kings of Christen- 
dom ; the Armenian and the Greek conyents^ irbose revenaes tre 
also eonsiderable, bat derived from the iinmeroos pilgrinHi of 
their different churches, who abbaaily visit the Holy SiBpslchre, 
and generally daring their sojoarn reside within the walls of their 
respeetive religious honses. To be eomptftent to snpply such 
aceommodatlon, it will easily be apprehended tiiat they are of 
considerable siie. They are in Unth nkdn^stfo tstablishments of 
the flrst class : as large as citadels , and almost as strong« Lofty 
stone walls enelosa an «f ea of acres^ lo tht cimre of whioh rises 
an irregulär miiss ol baiMings and eneloswe«; ctMurts of all 
shapesy galleries of cells, roofs, terraces, gardens, «oitid^rs» 
eharches, hoases^ and"" even streets« Sonetimes as many as 
fiye thoasand pilgrims have been lodged, fed, and tended darlag 
Easterin one of these conyents. 

Not in tbat of Terra Santa, of which a Protestant trayeller, 
passing for a pilgdm , is <^en the only annaal gaest ; as Tancred 
atpresent. Inawhite-washedcelly clean, and safficiently airy 
and spadons, Tancred was lying on an iron bedstead, the only 
permanent famitare of the Chamber, with the exceptlon of a 
cracifixy bat well saited to the ferrent and procreatiye clime. He 
was Smoking aTorkish pipe, whieh stretehed nearly across the 
apartment, and bis Italian attendant, Baroni, on one knee, 
VS8 arrangtog the bowl« 
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*< I htgln rither to like tl>** sald Tancred. 

^^l am aure jou woiiId> my lord. In this couotry H is likc 
QioÜiar*a milk» nor ia il possible to make way withoat it. T is 
Iha finaat tobaoeo of LaUkia» Ibe choicest in th^ world, and I hsTe 
amokad all« I bagged il myself from Signor Besso , whose diTaa 
ia ranowned» tha day I calied on him with your lordsiiip's 
latlar. 

SayiDg thia> Baroni quiekly rose — a man from thirty-two fo 
thiiiy-fiv« — • ralhar undar tha middle lieight, slender, Hthe, and 
plianl; a loog black baard » daared off bis chin wheo in Enrope, 
aod eoQoaalad oodar bis oravat^ bat always ready for the Oriect, 
wbiskara olosely sbaved but strongly marked, sallow, an aqoiiine 
noaa> vbite laath> a aparkling biack eye. His costame entireiy 
white, fkahion Mamlouk— that is to aay, trowsers of a prodigioos 
width and a light jaoket; a wliite shawl wound round his vaist, 
endosing hia dagger; another forming his spreadiog tnrlMui. 
Temperameot» remarkabie vivadty modified by extraordinary 
eiperieoee« 

Avaiiing himseif of the previoas permission of his master, 
Barooi» having arranged the pipe» seated himseif cross-legged 
00 the floor. 

*<Aod what are they doing abont the house?" inqoired 
Tanered. 

<*They will be all stowed to-day ," replied Baroni. 

**l shall not qait this place/' seid Tancred; ^^1 wish to be. 
quite undisturbed.'* 

<<Be not alarmed, my lord; they are amased. . Thecolonel 
never quits the consulate ; dines there every day, and teils stories 
aboat the Peninsalar war and the Bellamont cavalry, jast as he 
did on board ; Mr. Bernard is always with the English bishop, 
who is delighted to have an addition to his congregation» vbich 
is not too muchy consisting of his ownfamily^ the English and 
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PrussiaD consuls, and &se Jews, whom they bave coaverted a( 
l^if coty piastres a-week ; but I koow they are going to strike for 
^nrages. Asforthedoctor, he has not a minute to himself. The 
governor*s wife has already sent for him ; he has been admitted 
to the barem ; has feit all their pulses without seeing any of their 
faces, and bis medicine ehest is in danger of being exhausted 
before yoor lordship requires its aid." 

''Take care that they are comfortable " said Tancred. 
''And what does yoar lordship wish to do to-day? " 
" I mtist go to Gethsemane." 

"T is the shot of an arrow ; go out by tbe gate of Sion , pass 
through the Turkish cemetery, cross the Kedron , which is so dry 
ihis veather that yoa may do so in yoar Slippers, and yoa vill find 
the remnant of an olive grove at the base of the moant." 
"You talk as if you \vere giving a direction in London/' 
"I \vish I knev London as \vell as I know Jerusalem ! This 
is not a yery great place, and I think I bave been bere twenty 
times. Why , I made eight visits bere in '40 and '41 ; twice from 
England, and six times from Egypt." 

"Active work!" 

"Ah! those were times! If the Pacha had taken M. de Si- 
donia's advice^ in '41, sometbing would baye bappened in this 
city— " And bere Baronl puUed up: ^^Your lordship's pipe 
dravseasy?" 

"Yery well. And vhen iras your first visit bere, Baroni? " 

"When M. de Sidonia travelled. I came in bis suite from 
Naples, elghteen years ago, the next Annunciation of our blessed 
Lady," and he crossed himself. 

"You must bave been very young then?" 

" Young enough ; but it was thought, I suppose, that I coul4 
light a pipe* We vere seven vhen we left Naples, all picked 
men ; but I was the only one who was in Paraguay with M. de Si« 
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doDia, and ihat vas nearlj tfae end of oortravelfi, irfiichlasted 
üifB xears." 

'^Aod what became of the rest?" 

^'Got Ül or got stapid ; oo mercy in ddier tast with H. de Si- 
donia, paeked off instantly, whereYcr yon maj be; iriiatever 
money yoa like, but go yon mast. If yon irere in the middle of 
the desert and the least grnmbling, yon wonld be spliced od a 
camel and a Bedoneen tribe wonid be bired te take yon to the 
nearest city, Damascns or Jernsalem, or anywhere, with an 
Order on Signor Besso, or some other signor to pay them.'\ 

^^ And yon were never inYalided?" 

^'Never; I was yonng and nsed to tnmble aboni as long as I 
ean remember day; but it was sharp practice sometimes; üse 
years of such work as few men have been throngh. It edncated 
me and opened my mind amazingly." 

** It seems to have done so/' said Tancred , quietly. 

Shortlyafterthis, Tancred, attendedbyBaroni, passed the 
gate of Sion. Not a human belog was visible , except the Turkish 
sentries. It was midsummer, but no words and no experience 
of other piaces, ean convey an idea of the canicnlar heat of Jeru* 
salem. Bengale ^fi^TPW eveoNubia, are nothing to it; iathese 
couDtries therearerivers, trees, shade, and breezes; but Jeru- 
salem at mid-day in midsummer is a city of stoüe in a laod of 
iron with a sky of brass. The wild glare and savage lustre of the 
landscape are themselves awful. We have all read of the mau 
who had lost bis shadow — this is a shadowless t^orld. £verj- 
thing id so ttamiog and so clear, that it would remind one of a 
Chinese painting, but that the scene is one too bold and wild for 
the Imagination of the Mongol race. 

^'There/' said Baroni, pointin^ to a group of most ancient 
ollve trees at the base of the opposite hill, and speaking ad if he 
were showing the w^y to Kensington — '^ther^ is Oethtemane; 
the pflth to the rightleads to Bethany," 
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^'LeaTemenow/' saidTancred. 

There are moments vhen we must be alone^ and Tancred had 
fixed upon this hoor for Tisiting Gethsemane , because he feit as- 
sured that no one woold be stirriog. Descending Mount Sioo, 
and Crossing Kedron, he entered the sacred grove. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Thb San had been dedinlngfor some hours, the glare of die 
earth had Bobsided, the fenronr of the air was allayed. ▲ earayan 
came winding round the hüls« with many camels and persona in 
rieh, brightSyriandresses; a eongregatioa that had assembled 
at the chnrch of the Aseension on Monnt Olivet had broken up, 
and the side of the hill was stadded with brilliant and pictnresqne 
gronps ; the Standard of the Creseent floated on the tower of Da- 
vid; there was the elang of Turkish mnsie, and the govemor of 
the dty, with a nnmerons cayalcade» might be diseemed on 
Monnt Horiahy caracoling withont the walls; a procession of 
women bearing classic vases on their heads, who had been fetch- 
ing the waters of Siloah from the well of Job , came np the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, to wind their way to the gate of Stephen and enter 
Jerusalem by the street of Calvary. 

Tanered came forth from the garden of Gethsemane» hfs face 
was flushed with the rapt stillness of pious ecstacy; hourshad 
vanished dnring bis passionate reverie, and he stared upon the 
declining sun. 

'<The path to the right leads to Bethany,*' The foree of as- 
sociation brought back the last words that he had heard from a 
human voice. And can he sleep without seeing Bethany? He 
mounts the path. What a landscape surronnds bim as he moves! 
What need for natura to be fair In a scene like thia, where not a 
spot is yisible that is not heroic or sacred, eonseerated or me- 
morable; not a rock that is not the eaveofprophets; not a Valley 
that is not the yalley of heayen-anointed kings; not a moontain 
that is not the mountain of God ! 

Before him is a living, a yet breathing and eiisting city» which 
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'Assjrian monarchs came down to besiege , vhich tbe chariots öf 
Pharaohs encompassedy vhlch Roman Emperors have personally 
assailed, for which Saladin and Coear de Lion, the Desert and 
Christendom, AsiaandEnrope, straggied in rival chivalry — a 
city i?hich Mahomet sighed to rale, and over \«^hich the Creator 
alike of Assyrian liings and Egyptian Pharaohs and Roman Cs- 
sars, the framer alike of the Desert and of Christendom, poured 
forth the fall effasion of his divinely human sorrow. 

What need of cascade and of cataraet, the deep green torf, 
the follage of the fairest trees, the impenetrable forest, the 
abounding river, moontains of glaciered crest, the voice of 
birds, the boanding forms of beaoteous animals, — all sights 
and soonds of material loveliness that might become the delicate 
mins of some archaic theatre, or the lingering fanes of some 
forgotten faith! They wonid not be observed as the eye seized on 
Sion and Calvary; the gates of Rethlehem and Damasens; the 
hill of Titas ; the mosqae of Mahomet and the tomb of Christ. 
The Tiew of Jerusalem is the history of the world; it is more, it 
is the history of earth and of heaven. 

The path winding round the southem side of the Mount of 
Olives at length brought Tancred in sight of a secluded yillage, 
situate among the hillsonasunnyslope, and shut out from all 
objects exeepting the wide landscape which immediately faced it; 
the first glimpse of Arabia through the ravines of the Judsan 
hüls ; the rapid Jordan quitting its green and happy valley fer the 
bitter vaters of Asphaltites, and, in the extreme distance, the 
bloe mountains of Moab* 

Ere he torned his reluetant Steps towards the city, he was at- 
tracted by a garden, which issued as it were from a gorge in the 
hüls , 80 that its limit was not perceptible , and then spread over 
a eonsiderable space, comparatively with the inclosures in its 
Tidnity, antil it reached the Tillage. It was surrounded by high 
stone walls, which every now and then the dark spiral forms of a 
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cypress or a cedar vould overtop , and in the more distant and 
elevated part rose a fall palm tree, bending its gracefid and 
langnid head on which the sunbeam glittered. It was the fiist 
palm that Tancred had ever seen, and his heart throbbedasfae 
beheld that fair and sacred tree. 

As he approaehed the garden, Tancred obserred that ita portal 
was open: he stopped before it, and gazed upon its walks of 
lemon trees with delight and curiosity. Tancred had inherited 
from his mother a passion for gardens; and an eastern garden, 
a garden in the Holy Land, such as €rethsemane might ha?e beea 
in those days of pollücal justice when Jerusalem belonged tothe 
Jews, — the occasion was irresistible ; he could not witbstand 
the temptation of beholding more nearly a palm tree; and he 
entered. 

Like a prince in a fairy tale, who has broken the mystic 
bonndary of some enchanted pleasaunce, Tancred traversed the 
alleys which were formed by the lemon and pomegranate tree, 
and sometimes by the myrtle and the rose. His ear caaght the 
sound of failing water, bubbling with a gentle nolse; more dis- 
tinct and more forcible every Step that he advanced. The walk in 
which he now fonnd himself ended in an open space covered with 
roses; beyond them a gentle aocÜTity, elothed so thickly with i 
smail bright blne flower that it seemed a bank of turquoise, and 
on its top was a kiosk of white marble, gilt and painted ; by its 
side, rising from a gronp of rieh shrubs, was the palm, wkose 
distant crest had charmed Tancred withont the gate. 

In the centre of the kiosk was the fountain, whose aUoiing 
Toice had tempted Tancred to proceed further than he had at first 
dared to project He must not retire without visiting the waters 
which had been speaking to him so long. Following the path 
round the area of roses, he was eondueted to the height of th« 
acclivity, and entered the kiosk; some smailbeantifulmats were 
spread upon its floor, and, reposing apon ooe of them» Tancred 
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w«tched the bright clear water as it danced and sparkled in its 
marble basin. 

Tbe reader has perhaps experienced the effed offalling water* 
Its lulling inflneoce ia proTerbial. In the preaentfnstance, we 
mast remember, that Tancred had been exposed to tbe merldian 
ferrour of a Syrian sun, that he had been the whole day ander 
the infloence of that excitement which necessarllj ends in ex- 
haastion; and that^ in addition to this, he had recently waliced 
somedistance; itwiilnot, therefore» be looked uponas an in- 
eident improbable or astonishing, that Lord Montaeote, after 
pursning for sometime that train of meditation which was his 
castom , shonld have fallen asleep. 

His hat had dropped from his head; his rieh enrls feil on his 
oatstretched arm that senred as a pillow for a conntenance which 
in the sweet dignity of Its blended beauty and stillness might 
have become an archangel; and, lying on one of the mats, in an 
attitnde of nnconscions gracefnlness which a painter might have 
transferred to his portfolio, Tancred sank into a deep and dream- 
less repose. 

He woke refreshed and renovated , bnt qnite insensible of all 
that had reeently oceurred. He stretched his limbs; something 
seemad to embarrass him ; he fonnd himself covered with a rieh 
rohe. He was abont to rise, resting on his arm» when tuming 
his head he beheld — the form of a woman. 

She was yonng, even for theEast; her stature rather above 
the ordinary height, and clothed in the rieh dress nsual among 
the Syrian ladies. She wore an amber vest of gold-embroidered 
silk, fitting elosely to her shape and fastening with battons of 
predons stones from the bosom to the waist, there openlng like 
a tnnie» so that her limbs were free to ränge in her hage Mamlouk 
trowsers» made ofthat white Cashmere» a shawl of which can be 
drawn throngh a ring. These , fastened round her ancles with 
elasps of mbies» feil again over her small slippered feet. Orer 
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her amber Test she lud an embroidered pelisse of liolct silk, 
with long hangiiig sleeves, which showed occasionally an ann 
rarer than the eosüj jeweU which embraced it; a manj-colonred 
TarkUb searf indosed her waist; and then, vom looselj over 
all« was an onter pelisse of amber Cashmere, lined witb the für 
of the white fox. At the back of her head was a cap, qoite onlike 
the Greek andTurkish caps which we are accnstomed to see in 
England, bat somewhat resembling the head-drcss of a Man- 
darin; round, not flexible, almostflat; and so thickly incnisted 
with pearls, that it was impossible to detect the coioar of the 
veWet which covered it. Beneath it descended two broad braids 
of dark brown hair, which woold havc swept the groond had they 
not been tamed half-way up , and there fastened with bonches of 
precioos stones; thesetoorestrainedthe hair which feil, in rieh 
braids, on each aide of her face. 

That face presented the perfecUon of oriental beauty ; such 
as it existed in Eden, sach as it maj yet occasionally be foond 
among the favoored races in the favonred climes, and such as it 
might have been found abundantly aod for cvcr, had not the folly 
aod malignity of man been eqaal to the wisdom and beneficence 
of Jehoyah. The coantenance was oyal, yet the head was small. 
The complexion was neither fair nor dark, yet it possessed the 
brillianey of the north withom its dryness, and the softness 
pcculiar to the children of the sun without its moistare. A rieh 
subdued and equable tint overspread this visage, thoagh the 
skin was so transparent that yon occasionally canght the streaky 
splendour of some vein like the dappied shades in the fine peel of 
beaatifal fruit. 

Bat it was in the eye and its oyerspreading arch that all the 
Orient spake, and you read at once of the starry yaults of Araby 
and the spleodour of Chaldean skies. Dark, brilliant, with pupil 
of great size and prominent from its socket, its expression and 
eflfcct, notwithstandiog the long eyelid of the Desert, would have 
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Leen those of a terrible fascinatioDy had not the depth of the 
canre in which it reposed softened the apell aod modified irre- 
sistible power by ineffable tenderness. Thls sapreme organixa- 
tioD is always accompanied, as in the present inatance» by a 
noble forehead, and by an eyebrow of peifect form» spanning its 
Space withnndeTiatingbeaaty; verynarrow, thoaghits.rootsare 
invisible. 

The nose was small, slightly elevated, with long oval nostrüs 
fally developed. The small month, the short upper lip, the 
teeth like the neigbboaring pearls of Ormoz, the round chin, 
polished as astatue, were in perfect harmony with the delicate 
ears, and the hands with nails shaped like almonds. 

Such was the form that caught the eye of Tancred. She was 
on the opposite side of the fountain, and stood gazing on him 
with calmness, and with a kind of benignant curiosity. The 
garden, thekiosk, the faliing waters, recalled the past, which 
flashed over bis mind almost at the moment that he beheld the 
beantifol apparition. Half risen, yetnot wiUingto remain nn- 
til he iras on bis legs to apologize for bis presence, Tancred, 
still leaning on bis arm and looking up at bis unknown com- 
panion, said, '^Lady, I am an intrader." 

The lady, seating herseif on the brink of the fonntain, and 
motioning at the same time with her band to Tancred not to rise, 
replied, *' We are so near the desert that you must not.doabt our 
hospiulity." 

^*l was tempted by the first sight of a palm tree to a step too 
hold; and then sitting by this fonntain, I know not how it 
was—" 

<<Toa yielded to onr Syrian san/' said the lady. "It has 
been the doom of many ; but yon, I trust, will not find it fatal. 
Walking in the garden with my maidens, we observed you, and 
one of US covered your head. If you remain in this land you 
shoold wear the turban." 
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''Tkis garden seems a Pindisey'* siid Tancred« ''I had 
not thoagbt that anjthiiig so fair eouid be fomid amoog tliese 
awfnl monntains. li is a spot that quite becomes Bethaoy." 

'^Toa Franks love Betbany?" 

*<Natiirallj ; a place to vs moat dear and inteiestittg.'' 

''Pray, are yonoftbose Franks irboirofshipaJeiress; orof 
those other who rerile ber, break ber Images, and blaspbeme 
berpietores?" 

''I Tenerate, thongb I do not adore, tbe motber of God>" 
saidTanered, witb emotion. 

**Ahl tbe motber of Jesns!" said bis companioo, ^^He is 
yonr God. He lived mneb in this yiUage. He was a great man, 
bat be was a Jew ; and yon worsbip bim." 

"And yon do not worsbip bim?" said Tancred, lookingnp 
to ber witb an inqniring glance, and witb a reddening cbeek. 

'^It sometimes seems to me tbat I onghit/' said tbe lady; 
"for I am of bis raee, and yon sbonld sympatiiiie witb yonr raee." 

"Tonare, then, aHebrew?" 

"I am of tbe same blood asMary wbom yon venerate, bat 
will not adore." 

" Ton jast now obsenred ," said Tanered , afler a momentary 
paase, '^tbat it sometimes almost seems toyoa, tbatyouooght 
to acknowledge my Lord and Master. He made many converts 
at Betbany, and foand bere some of bis gentlest disciples. I 
wisb tbat yon bad read tbe bistory of bis lifo." 

^'I bäte read it. Tbe Englisb Bisbop bere bas given me tbe 
book. It is a good one, written, I obsenre, entirely by Jews. 
I find in it many tbings witb wbicb I agree ; and if tbere be some 
from wbicb I dissent, it may be tbat I do not coraprebend 
tbem.'' 

"Ton are already half a Christian!" said Tanered, witb 
animation. 

<<Bat tbe Christianity wbicb I draw from yonr book doeft not 
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agree with the Ghristianltf which you practise/' Mid the lady, 
^^andlfear» therefore, It may be hereUcal." 

<*Tbe Christian Church vould be yoar guide." 

''Which?" inquired the lady; ''there are so many in Jera- 
salem. Tbere is the good bishop who presented me with this 
Tolome, and who is himself a Hebrew — he is a Chnith ; there 
is the Latin Charch, which was founded by a Hebrew; there is 
the Annenian Ghnrch, which belongs to an eastem nation who, 
lilLe tbe Hebrews, haye lost their conntry and are scattered in 
eyery elime; there is the Abyssinian Chorch, who hold ns in 
great honoar, and praciise many of onr rites and ceremonies; 
and there are the Greek, the Maronite, and the Coptic chnrches, 
who do not fsToar as, bot who do doI treat us as grossly as they 
treal eaeh other. In this perplexity it may be wise to remain 
within the pale of a church older than all of them^ the chnrch in 
which Jesus was bom and which he neyer qoitted, for he was 
bomaJewy liYedaJew» anddiedaJew; as became a Prince of 
the honse of David, which yon do and must acknowledge him to 
have been. Yonr sacred genealogies proye the fact; and if yoo 
could not establish it, the whoie fabric of yonr faith falls to the 
groand/* 

'' If I had no eonfidence in any Church /' said Tanered , with 
agitation, ''I would fall down before God and beseech him to 
enligfaten me; and, in this land/' headded, In a tone of ex- 
citement, ''I cannot bellete that the appeal to the Mercy-seat 
would be made In yain." 

''But human wit ought to be exhausted, before we presome 
to luToke divine ioterposition/' said the lady« ''lobservethat 
Jesus was as food of asliiog questions as of performing miracles ; 
an inquiring spirit will solve mysteries. Let me ask yon — 
you think that the present State of my race is penai and mfra« 
klonst" 

Tanered gently bowed assent. 
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<< Why do yoa? " asked the Udj, 

**lt is the punishinent ordained for their rejecüon and cmei* 
iixionof the Messiah." 

'«Whereisit ordained?*' 

<<Upon our heads and upon our children be his blood." 

^^The criminals said that, not the judge. Is it a pnociple 
of yoor jurispradence to permit the (^ilty to assign Üieir own 
panishment? They might deserve a seyerer one. Why should 
they transfer any of the infliction to their posterity? What 
evidence haye you that Omnipotence accepted the offer? It is 
not so annoonced in yoor histories. Yoar evidence is the re^ 
verse. He, whom yoa acknowledge as omnipotent» prayed to 
Jehovah to forgive them on aceount of their ignorance* But, 
admit that the offer was accepted , which in my opinion is blas- 
phemy, is the ery of a rabble at a public execation to bind a 
nation? There was a great party in the coantry not disinciined 
to JesQS at the time , especially in the provinces where he had 
laboared for three years and on the whole with success ; are they 
and their children to suffer? But yoo will say» they became 
Christians. Admit it. We were originally a nation of twelve 
tribes; Un, long before the advent of Jesus » hadbeen carried 
into captivity and scattered over the East and the Mediterraneaa 
World; they are probably the source of the greater portion of the 
existing Hebrews ; for we know that, even in the time of Jesus» 
Hebrews came up to Jerusalem at the Passover from eyery pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. What had they to do with the cru- 
cifixion or the rejection? " 

<<The fate of the Ten Tribes is a deeply interesüng question/' 
saidTancred; ^'but involvedin» Ifear» inexpllcable obscurity. 
In England , there are many who hold them to be represented by 
the Affghans , who State that their ancestors foUowed the lavs of 
Moses. Bat perhaps they ceased to exist and were blended irlth 
their conquerors.' 
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*<The Hebrews have neyer blended with their conqaerors/* 
Said the ladj , proadly. " They irere conquered frequently , like 
all small states situate amid rival empires. Syria was the battle- 
Geld of the great monarchies. Jerusalem has not been conquered 
oftener than Athens , or treated worse; but its people^ un- 
happily, foaght too bravely and rebelied too often» so at last 
they were expatriated. I hold that, to believe that the Hebrew 
commanities are in a principal measure the descendants of the 
Ten Tribesy and of the other captivities preceding Christ, is a 
just and fair and sensible inference» which explains circum- 
stances that othervise could not be explicable. But let that pass. 
We will suppose all the Jews in all the eitles of the world to be 
the lineal descendants of the mob who shouted at the crucifixion. 
Yet another question! My grandfather is a Bedoueen sheikh« 
Chief of one of the most powerf ul tribes of the desert. My mother 
was bis daughter. He is a Jew — bis whole trihe are Jews — 
they read, and obey the five books, live in tents, have thousands 
of camels , ride horses of the Nedjed breed, and care for nothing 
exeept Jehovah, Moses, and their mares. Were they at Jeru- 
salem at the crucifixion, and does the shout of the rabble touch 
them? Yet my mother marries a Hebrew of the eitles, and a 
man, too, fit to sit on the throne of King Solomon; and a liltle 
Christian Yahoor with a round hat, who sells figs at Smyrna, will 
cross the street if he see her, lest he should be contaminated by 
the blood of one who crucified bis Saviour; bis Saviour being, 
by his own Statement, one of the princes of our royal house. 
No; I will never become a Christian, if I am to*eat such sand! 
It is not to be found in your books. They were written by Jews, 
men far too well acquainted with their subject to indite such tales 
of the Philistines as these ! " 

Tancred looked at her with deep interest as her eye flashed 
fire, and her beautiful cheek was for a moment suffused with the 
crimson cloud of indignant passion; and then he said, ^VYou 
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Speak of Uiiogs that deeply Interest me» or I shoald not be in 
this land. Bat teil me — it cannot be deoied tkat, irhate^er the 
cause, tbe miracle exists; and that the Hebrews, alone of Ihe 
ancient races, remain, and are found in ctery coantry — a me* 
morial of the mysterioos and mighty past." 

'^Their State may be miracaloas irithout bcing penal. Bat 
why miraeulous? Is it a miracle that Jehoyah shoald g;aard bis 
people? And can he gaard them better than by endowing them 
with faculties saperior to those of the nations among vhom the j 
dwell?" 

^'I cannot beliete that merely human agencies could ha^e 
sustained a career of such duration and such vicissitudes/' 

'< As for human agencies, we haye a proterb: ^The will of 
man is the senrant of God/ But if you wish to make a raee ea- 
dare, relyuponit, you shoald expatriate them. Gonquerthem, 
and they may blend with their conquerors ; exile them, and they 
will live apart and for ever. To expatriate is purely oriental — 
qaite unknown to the modern world. We were speaking of the 
Armeniaos — they are Christians, and good ones, I believe." 

^^I have understood very orthodox." 

<* Go to Armenia , and you will not find an Armenian. They 
too are an expatriated nation, like the Hebrews. The Persiaas 
conquered their land , and droYC out the people. The Armenian 
has a proverb — * In every city of the East I find a home.' They 
are everywhere; the rivals of my people, for they are one of the 
great races, and little degenerated: with all our indastry, and 
much of our energy; I woald say, with all our human irirtaes, 
though it cannot be expected that they shoald possess our divine 
qualities; they hate not produced Gods and prophets, and are 
proud that they can trace up their faith to one of the obscurestof 
the Hebrew apostles, and who never knew bis great master/' 

'^But the Armenians are foond only in the East," said 
Tancred. 
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'^Ah!" ftaidthelady, wiüi a sarcastie smile; «Mtlsexlleio 
Earope, then, tbat is the eorae: well 9 I thiok you have some 
reason. I do not know mach of yoar quarter of the globe : Ea- 
rope !s to Asla what America f a to Earope. Bat I have feit the 
wiods of theEiudoe blowing up the Bosphoms ; and, "when the 
Sultan was once going to eut off our heads for helping the Egyp- 
tianSy I passed some months atVienna. Oh! how I sighed for 
my beautiful Damaseus ! " 

^* And for your garden at Bethany ?" seid Tancred. 

*'It didnot eilst then. This is a reeentcreation/' saidthe 
lady . ** I haye built a nest in the chink of the hills 9 that I might 
look upon Arabia ; and the palm tree that InTlted you to honour 
my domain was the contribution of my Arab grandfather to the 
only garden near Jerusalem. Bat I want to ask you another 
question — what, on the whole» is the thing most yalued in 
Earope? " 

Tancred pondered ; and afiter aslight pause, seid, *<Ithink 
I know what ought to be most yalued in Europe; it is something 
very different from what, I fear» I must confess is most yalued 
there. My cheek bums while I say it; but I think. In Europe, 
what is most yalued is — money." 

<'0n the whole," Said the lady, <*he that has most money 
there is most honoured?" 

'^Practicaliy, I apprehend so." 

<< Which is the greatest city in Europe? " 

'^^thoutdoubt, thecapitalof mycountry, London." 

^'Greater I know It is than YicDna; but is it greater than 
Paris?" 

<<Perfaaps double the siie of Paris." 

«< And four times that of Stambool l What a city ! Why 't is 
Babylon! How rieh the most honoured man must be there! 
Teil me is he a Christian? " 

^' I belieye he is one of your race and faith," 
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<< And in Paris — who i» tlie richest man ia Paria? " 

^'Thebrother, Ibeliete, oftlie riebest man in London.*' 

^'IknowallaboniVienna/' saidtbelady, smiliog. ^^Gcsar 
makes my eonntry men barons of tbe empire » and rigfaUy , for it 
wonld fall to pieces in a week withont tbeir snpport. Well, yoa 
mnst admit that tbe European part of tbe eurse bas not worked 
Yery faUUy." 

*'I do not See," said Tanered tbongbtfnlly, after a sboit 
pause , ^'tbat tbe penal dispersion of tbe Hebrew nalion is at all 
essential to tbe great object of tbe Cbristian sebeme. If a Jew 
did not exist, tbat wonld equally bäte been obtained." 

^'And wbat do yon bold to be tbe essential object of the 
Cbristian sebeme?" 

''Tbe ExpiatioD." 

''Ab!" Said tbe lady, Ina tone ofmucbsolemnity, "tbatis 
a great idea : in barmony witb onr instinets , witb our traditions, 
our cnstoms. It is deeply impressed npon tbe conyietions of 
tbis land. Sbaped as yon Cbristians offer tbe doetrine, it loses 
none of its snblimity ; or its assoeiations fall at tbe same time of 
mystery, power, andsolace. A sacrificial Mediator witb Jebo- 
Tab, tbat expiatory intercessor bom from tbe cbosen boase of 
tbe cbosen people, yet blending in bis inexplicable natore the 
divine essence witb tbe bnman elements, appointed before all 
time, and pnrifying, by bis atoning blood, tbe myriads that 
preeeded and tbe myriads tbat will follow ns, witbout distinetion 
of creed or elime — tbis is wbat yon bellete. I acknowledge the 
vastcoDception, dimly as my brain can partially embrace it. I 
nnderstand tbns mncb : tbe bnman race is sayed; and, withont 
tbe apparent agency of a Hebrew prince, itconld notbave been 
saved. Now teil me: snppose tbe Jews bad not prerailed npon 
the Romans to cmcily Jesus, wbat wonld bäte become of the 
Atonement?" 

"I cannot permit myself to contemplate such contingencies," 
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Said Tancred« **The sabject is too high for me to touch with 
specvlatioD. I must not eten consider an eyent that had been 
pre-ordained by the Creator of the world for eonotltss iq^es." 

**Ah\" Said the lady; *' pre-ordained by the Creator of the 
World for conntless ages ! Where then was the inexpiable crime 
ofthose who folfiOed thebeDcficent intention? The holy race 
sopplied the Tietim and the immolators. What other race could 
bare been entrosted with such a consummation? Was not 
Abraham prepared to sacrifice eyen bis son? And with such 
a doctrine» that embraces all spaceandtime; nay more» chaos 
and eternity; with diyine persons for the agents, and the re- 
demption of the whole family of man for the subject — you can 
mix up the miserable perseeution of a Single race! And this is 
practica! 9 not doctrinal Christianity. It is not found in yonr 
Christian books, which were all written by Jews; it must have 
been made by some of those Churches to which you haye referred 
me. Persecute us ! Why , if you belieYed what you profess, you 
should iLneel to us! Tou raise statues to the hero who saves 
a country. We ha^e sayed the human race, and you persecute 
US — for doing it.'* 

^'I amnoperseeutor/' saidTancred, with emotion; ^Und^ 
had I been so, my visit to Bethany would have cleansed my heart 
of such darlL thoughts." 

'^We have some conclusions in common/' said bis com- 
panion» rising. '<We agree that half Christendom worships 
a Jewess, and the other half a Jew. Now let me ask you one 
more question. Which do you think should be the snperior race ; 
the worshipped or the worshippers?" 

Tancred looked up to reply, but the lady had disappeared. 



CHAPTER V. 

Bbforb Tanered eonld recoTer b^m his smprise, thekiosk 
was invaded by a erowd of Uttle grinning negro pages, dressed in 
white tunicSy with red caps and Slippers. Thejbore aDomber 
of diminatite irays of ebony iiüaid with tortoisesheU and the 
mother of peari of Joppa, and coyered with a great Tariety of 
dishes« It was in tain that he would hate signified to them , that 
he had no wish to partalLe of the banqaet> and that he attempted 
to rise from his mat. Theyunderstoodnothiogthathesaid, bat, 
always grinning and moving abont him with wonderfol quick- 
nesSy they fastened a napkin of the finest linen, fringed with 
goldy round his neck, covered th<s mats and the border of the 
foontain with their dishes and tases of diiferently coloored sher- 
bets, and proceeded, notwithstanding all his attempts at refnsal, 
to band him their dainties in dne order. Notwithstanding his 
present tone of mind, which was ill-adapted to any carnal grati- 
fication, Tanered had nevertheless been ^n nnusual namber of 
hours withoot food. He had made during the period no incon- 
siderable exertion» and was still some distance from the city. 
Though he resigned himself perforce to the care of his little 
attendantSy their solicitade therefore was not inappropriate. He 
partook of some of their dishes, and when he had at length suo- 
ceeded in conyeying to them his resolution to taste no more, they 
cleared the kiosk with as marvelious a celerity as they had stored 
it, and then two of them advanced with a nargilly and a chi- 
bouque, to offer their choice to their guest. Tanered placed the 
latter for a moment to his month, and then rising, and making 
signs to the pages that he would now retum, they danced before 
bim in the patb tili he had reached the other side of the an« of 
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roseSy andthen, with « hundred bows bending, they took their 
leaTe of him« 

The sun had jast sank asTancred qoitted the garden: a crlm- 
son glowy shifüDg, as he proceeded, into rieh tints of purple 
and of gold, suffased the stem Jadean hills, and lent an almost 
supernatural Instre to the landscape ; lighting up the vild gorges» 
gilding the distant glens, and still kindling the superior eleYa«> 
tioDS with itsliiring blaze. The air^ yet fervid, "was freshened 
by a slight breeze that came over the vilderness from the Jordan, 
and the big round stars that ivere already floating in the skies 
were the briliiant heralds of the splendour of a Syrian night. 
The beauteous hour and the sacred scene were alike in unison 
with the heartof Tancred, softened and serious. He mused in 
fascinated reyerie over the dazzling incident of the day. Who 
was this lady of Bethany, who seemed not unworthy io hate 
followed Hirn who had made her abiding place so memorable? 
Her beauty might haye baffled the most ideal painter of the fair 
Hebrew saints. Raffaelle himself could not haye designed a brow 
of more delicate supremacy. Her lofty but gracious bearing, the 
ifigour of her clear, frank mind, herearnestness, free from all 
ecstasy and flimsy enthusiasm, but founded inknowledge and 
deep thonght, and eyer sustained by exact expression and ready 
argumenta her sweet witty Yoice, the great and all-engaging theme 
on which she was so content to disconrse, and which seemed by 
right to belong to her — all these were circumstances which 
wonderfuUy affected the Imagination of Tancred. 

He was lost in the empyrean of high abstraction, his gaze 
apparently fixed on the purple mountains and the golden skies 
and the glittering orbs of Coming night, which yet in tnith he 
never saw , when a repeated shout at length roused him. It bade 
him stand aside on the narrow path that winds round the Mount 
of Olltes from Jerusalem to Bethany , and let a Coming horseman 
pass. The horseman was the young Emir who was a guest the 

Tunered, L 15 
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Dif^beforeiAlhedifanofBcss*. no«gl^kaUldlüfkellHH 
louk dress, as if only the attendant of some grcat man, kige 
trowsen aod jaeket ol erimsoo datli, a wliile tnban, a shavl 
roond bis waist holdiog bis pistols and sabre, the Iwise lie rode 
was a Koehlani ol tbe highest bited. By bim was a nmnuig f oot- 
man , holding bis oargUly, lo wbicb tbe Emir Ireqpwndy applied 
bis moutb as be rode along. He sbot a keea glance atTanerod 
as be passed by, and tbenthrowing bis tobe to bis atlendanty be 
bounded od« 

In the mean time> we must not folget the ladj of Belhany 
aller she so suddenly disappearod from the kiosk« Proeeeding 
up her moontain garden» wbicb narrowed as she advaneed^ and 
atteoded by two female slates, wboliadbeeainwaitingwithont 
the kiosk, she was soon in tbat iiilly chink in wbicb she bad buflt 
her nest; a long, low pavilioa» with a sbelving roof, andsur- 
ronnded by a Saracenic areade; tbe whole painted in Ireseo; a 
golden pattern of flowing fancy on a white gronnd. If thero were 
door or Window, they were entirely coneealed by tbe blinds 
wbicb appeared to coyer the whole snrfaee of the bnflding. 
Stepping into tbe areade» the lady entered the paifilion by a side 
portal, which opened by a secret spring, and wbicb condncted 
her into a small corridor, and this again throngh two Chambers, 
In both of which were many females who mutely saluted her as 
she passed, without rising from their employments. Tben she 
entered a more capacions and ornate apartment* Its ceiling, 
which described the horseshoe arch of the Saracens, was en- 
crusted with that honeyeomb work wbicb is peculiar to them, 
and whieh, in the present instance» was of rose colonr and 
silver. Mirrors were inserted in the cedar panels of tbe walls ; a 
divan of rose-eoloured silk surrounded the Chamber, and on the 
tbick soft carpet of many colours , wliich nearly covered the floor, 
were several cnshions surronnding an antique marble tripod of 
wreathed serpents. The lady, disembarrassing berself of her 
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Slippers, seated herseif od the divan io the fashion of her 
coontry; one of her attendants bronght a large silver lamp, 
whiiÄ diffused a delicious odour as "weil as a brilliant light, and 
placed it on the tripod; while the other clapping her hands, a 
band of beaatifiil gtris eotered the room, beariog dishes of 
confectionary, plates of ehoice fmits, aod vases of delicious 
sherbets. The ladj> partaking of some of these, directed, 
after a short time^ that they should be offered to her immediate 
attendants, who thereupon kissed their hands mih a grave face, 
and pressed them to their hearts. Then one of the girls leaving 
the apartment for a moment, returaed vithanargtUy of crystal, 
set by the most canning artists of Damascas in a frame-ivork of 
golden filagree cmsted -with precions stones. She presented the 
flexible silver tube, tipped with amber , to the lady, who, waving 
her band that the room should be cleared, smoked a confection 
of roses and rare nnts, while she listened to a yolume read by 
one of her maidens, who was seated by the silyer lamp. 

While they were thus employed, an opposite eurtain to that 
by which they had entered was drawn aside, and a woman ad- 
Tancedy and whispered some words to the lady, who seemed to 
signiff her assent. Immediately » a tall negro of Dongola, riehly 
habited in a flowing crimson yest, and with a large siWer collar 
round his neck, entered the hall, and, after the usnal saluta- 
tions of reverence to the lady, spoke earnestly in a low \oice. 
The lady listened with great attention, and then, takingonther 
tablets from her girdle, she wrote a few words and gate a leaf to 
the tall negro, who bowed and retired. Then she wated her 
band, and the maiden who was reading closed her book, rose, 
and, pre^sing her band to her heart, retired. 

It seemed that the young Emir had arrived at the patilion,^ 
and prayed that, withoutamoment'sdelay, he might speak with 
the Lady ofBethany. 

The eurtain was again withdrawn, a light step was heard, 
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the yonng man who had reeenüy passed Tancred oa the road to 
Jerosalem bounded into the room. 

<'How is the Rose of Sharon?" he exclaimed. He threw 
himself at her feet» and pressed the hem of her garment to his 
Ups with an ecstasy which it -would haye been difficultfor a by- 
stander to decide whether it were mockery or enthnsiasm , or 
genuine feeling ivhich took a sportiye air to veü a devotion which 
it could not eonceal, and whieh it cared not too gravely to In- 
timate. 

**Ah, Fakredeen!" said the lady^ «'andwhendidyouleave 
the Mountain?" 

^'I arrived at Jerusalem yesterday by sunset; never did I 
want to See you so much. The foreign consuls have stopped my 
civil war, which eost me a hundred thousand piastres. We went 
down to Beiroot and signed articles of peace ; I thought it best to 
attend to escape snspicion. Howeter, there is more stirring 
than you can conceive: never had I such combinations ! First 
let me shortly teil you what I have done, then what I wish you to 
do. I have made immense hits, bnt I am also in a scrape." 

<<That I think you always are /' said the lady. 

<^But you will get me out of it, Rose of Sharon! You always 
do, brightest and sweetest of friends ! What an alüance is ours ! 
My invention, your judgment . — my combinations, your criü- 
cism. It must carry everything before it." 

^^I do not see that it has effected much hitherto," said the 
lady. '^However, give me your mountain news. What have 
you done?" 

**lü the first place," said Fakredeen, ^'until thisaccnrsed 
peace intrigue of Üie foreign consuls, which will not last as long 
asthecarnival, the Mountain was more troubled than ever, and 
the Porte, backed up by Sir Canning, is obstinate against any 
prince of our house exercising the rule«' 

« Do you call that good news? ' 
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''It senres« In the firet place it keeps my good unele, the 
Emir Bescheer and his sons prisoners at the Seven Towers. 
NoiTy I will teil you what I have done. I haye sentto my nnde 
and offered him two hundred thousand piastres a-year for his lile 
and that of his sons, If they will represent to the Porte that oone 
but a prince of the House of Shehaab can possibly pacify and ad- 
minister Lebanon 9 and that, toobtainthisnecessaryend, they 
are ready to resign their rights in favoar of any other member of 
the family." 

<<Whatthen?" said the Lady of Bethany, taking hernargilly 
from her mouth. 

^«Whythen/'saidFakredeen^ ^*l am by anotheragent working 
upon Riza Pacha to this eifect — that of all the prinees of the great 
house of Shehaab, there is none so welladaptedto supportthe 
interests of the Porte as the Emir Fakredeen, and for these three 
principal reasons: in the first place, because he is a prince of 
great qualities — " 

*'Yoar proof of them to the vizir would be better than your 
assertion." 

''£xaet]y," said Fakredeen, <<I proye them by my second 
reason, which is a guarantee to his exeellency of the whole re- 
Yenue of the first year of my princedom, protided I reeeive the 
berat." 

"1 can teil you something," said the lady, ^'Riza shakes a 
little. He is too fond of first fruits. His nomination will not be 
populär.** 

<'Tes it will, when the diyan takes into consideration the third 
reason for my appointment," said the prince. '^Namely, that 
the Emir Fakredeen is the only prince of the great house of She- 
haab who is a good Mussulman." 

** You a good Mussulman ! Why, I thought you had sent two 
months ago Archbishop Murad to Paris, urging King Louis to 
Support you , because, amongst other reasons, being a Christian 
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prince» jo« woold defend the faitk tnd priYilcges of tbe Maro- 
mtes." 

''And devote mjselffo France," said Fakredeen. ''Itistery 
tnie, and an exceOent combination it is. Um coold only bring 
ii fo bear, wUeh I do not despair of , thoagb aifairs, wbich looked 
promising at Paris , fca?e taken an unfortonate tom of late." 

'^I am Terj sorrj for tbaty" said the ladj, <<for really, Fak- 
redeen, ofallyoarinnamerableconibmations, tbat did seemto 
me to be the most practical. I think it mi{^t hate been worked. 
The Maronites are very powerfal; the French nation is interested 
in tbem; they are the link between France and Syria; and yoa, 
being a Christian prince as well as an emir of the most illostrioos 
honse, with your intelligence and such aid as we might gire yoa, 
I think your prospects were, to say the least, fair." 

''^y, as to being a Christian prince, Eva, yon mnst re^ 
member I aspire to a dominion where I have to gotem the M a« 
ronites who are Christians, the Metooalis vho are Mahometans, 
theAnzareys who arePagans, and theDroses who are nothing. 
As for myseif, my honse, as yon well know, is more ancleDt 
eren than that of Othman. We are literally descended Arom the 
standard-bearerof the Prophet, and my own estates, as well as 
ofthose of the Emir Bescheer, haye been in oar registered pos- 
Session for nearly eight hondred years. Oor ancestors beeame 
Christians to conelliate the Maronites. Now teil me : in Enrope, 
an English or French prince who wants a throne, neyer hesitates 
to change bis religion ^ why should I be more nice? I am ofthat 
religlon which giyes me a sceptre ; and if a Frank prince adopts a 
new creed when he quits London or Paris 9 I cannot nnderstand 
why mine may not change according to the part of the mountaia 
throngh which I am passing. What is the use of belonging to an 
old family unless to have the authority of an ancestor ready for 
any prejodice, religlous or poUtical, which your combinitionf 
oiayreqnire?' 
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''Ah! Fakredeen,** said the lady^ shaking her head^ ''you 
kaye no self-respect." 

''No Sjrian has ; it von't do for ns. Ton are an Arabian ; it 
will do for the desert. Self-respect too is a snperstition of past 
centnries» an aifair of the cmsades. It is not snited to these 
times; itismuch too arrogant, too self-cooceited , too egotisti-« 
eal. No one is important enongh to haye self-respect, Don't you 
See?" 

''Ton boast of belog a prince inferior to none in the antiquity 
of yourlineage» and, as far as the mere fadt isconcerned, you 
are jnstified in yonr boast. I cannot comprehend how one vho 
feels this pride shonld deign to do anythiog that Is not 
prineely. " 

" A prince ! " eiclaimed Fakredeen, "Princes go for nothiog 
now — withont a loao. Get me a loan, and then you turn the 
prince into a goyernment. That 's the thing." 

"Ton will never get a loan tili you are Emir of Lebanon/' said 
the lady. "And you haye shown me to-day that the only Chance 
yoü have is failing you, for, after all, Paris was your hope. 
What has crossed you?" 

"In the first place," said Fakredeen, "what can the French 
do? After having let the Egyptians be driven out, fortunately 
for me, for their expulsion rnined my uncle, the French will 
never take the initiative in Syria. All that I wanted of them was, 
that they should not oppose Riza Pacha in bis nomination of me. 
But to secure bis success a finer move was necessary. So I 
instructed Archbishop Murad, whom theyreceived very well at 
Paris, to open secret Communications over the water with the 
English. He did so, and offered to cross and explain in detail to 
their minlsters. I wished to assure them in London that I was 
devoted to their interests ; and Imeant to offer to let the Protestant 
missionaries establish themselves in the mountain, so that Sir 
Canning should have received Instructions to support my nomlna« 
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tion by Riza. Then yon see» I should have had the Porte, Eng- 
land, and France. Thegame was won. Gan jou belfere it? 
Lord Aberdeen enclosed mj agent's letter to GoiioU I was 
croshed/* 

'^ And disgraced. Tou deserved iu Ton nerer will sueeeed. 
Intrigue will be jour min, Fakredeen«** 

^^Intrigue!" exclaimedtheprince, Sterling from the eushlon 
near the tripod, on which he säte, speaking with great animation, 
andusing, aswashiscastom, asuperfluityofexpression, bofh 
of Yoice and hands and eyes — ** intrigue S It is lifo ! It is the 
only thing. How do yon think Guizot and Aberdeen got to be 
ministers without intrigue? Or Riza Pacha himself? How do 
yon tbink M ehemet Ali got on? Do you believe Sir Canning nerer 
intrigues? He wonld be recalled in a week if he did not Why, 
I haye got one of bis spies in my Castle at this moment, and I 
make him write home for the English all thati wish them noi to 
beliere. Intrigue! Why, England won India by intrigue« Do 
yon think they are not intriguing in the Pnnjaub at this moment? 
Intrigue has gained half the thrones of Europe : Greece, France, 
Relgium, Portugal, Spain, Russia. Ifyou wish to prodoee a 
result, you must make combinations ; and you call combinations, 
Eva, intrigue r* 

** And this is the scrape that you are in," said the ladj. *<I 
do not see how I can help you out of it." 

'' Pardon; this is not the scrape: and here comes thepoinl 
on which I need your ald, danghter of a thousand sheikhs ! I can 
extricate myself from the Paris disaster , eren tum it to aceoont 
I have made an alliance with the Patriarch of the Lebanon , who 
manages affairs for the Emir Bescheer. The patriarch hates 
Murad, whom you see I was to have made patriarch« I am to 
declare the Archbishop an unauthorized agent, an adrentarer, 
and my letter to be a forgery. The patriarch is to go to Stam- 
boul, with bis long white beard, and put meright with France, 
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tiirough De Boorqueney , irith whom he has relations Id favour of 
tlie Emir Bescheer ; my unde is to be thrown over; all the Ma- 
ronite Chiefs are to sign a declaration supplicatiDg the Porte to 
Institute me ; nay, the declaration is signed — " 

^'And the Drases? Will not this Maronite manifestation pul 
yon wrong with the Dmses?" 

^'I live among the Druses, yon see/' said Fakredeen, 
shaking his head^ and lookiog with hls glitteriog eye a thoosand 
meanings. ''The Druses loTe me. They know that I am one of 
themselves. They will only think that I haye made the Haronites 
eat sand." 

''And what haye you really done for the Maronites to galnall 
this?" asked the lady^ quietly. 

"There it is/' said Fakredeen, speaking in an affected 
whisper^ "the greatest stroke of State that ever entered the mind 
of a king without a kingdom, for I am resohed that the Mountain 
shall be a royalty! You remember when Ibrahim Pacha laid his 
plans for disarming the Lebanon, the Maronites , urged by their 
priestSy feil into üie snare, while the Druses wisely went with 
their muskets and scimitars^ and lived awhile with the eagle and 
the antelope« This has been sand to the Maronites ever since. 
The Druses put their tongues in their cheek whensTer they meet^ 
and treat them as so many women. The Porte of course will do 
nothing for the Maronites; they e^en take back the muskets 
which they lent them for the insurrectlon. Well^ as the Porte will 
not arm them, I haye agreed to do it." 

"You!" 

"'T is done; at least the caravan is laden; we only want a 
guide. And that is why I am at Jerusalem. Scheriff Effendi, 
who met me here yesterday, has got me five thousand Engiish 
muskets, and I haye arranged with the Bedoueen of Zoalia to 
carry them to the Mountain.' 
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'^ You btf e fndeed Momoo*» sigaelt hj 4«ii 

^Woold that I had; for IkcB I eaidd pay fivo kndrcd 
fboOMiid pfattrea tolhatEgyptiancaaiel, Sc^criffEindiy aod 
lie woold glve me up mj maskcCSy nAich nov, like a tna aoo af 
Kblft, heobattnateljretaiiia.'' 

** And tbls Is your serape , Fakredeca« Aad Imw sadi kat e 
yo« towArda tke aam? " 

''NoI a piastre; nor do I suppose I ahall erer see, until I 
fflake a graat floanclal atroke, ao mack of tke siiliaD*s gpld as is 
00 ooa of tka gilt balla of roaea in your nargiUj. Mj crops are 
aold for neil jttr, mj jeirels are gone, my stads are to be broken 
up« Tkere la not a eur in tke atreeta of Beiroot of wkom I kave 
not borrowed money. Riza Packa is a apooge tkat woold diy tke 
leaofOalilee." 

" It ii a great tking to ba^e gained tke Patriarek of Lebanon," 
lald tke lady$ ^'I alwaya feit tkat, as long aa tkat man was 
agalnit you, the Maronites never covld be depended od. And 
yettkesearmi — aflerally tkeyareofnonse, for yoa woold not 
tkink of Insurrectlon ! " 

"Ifo; battkey can qoarrel witk tke Drases, and cot each 
otkeri' tkroata, and tkis will malce tke monntain more onma- 
nageable tkan ever, and the Engiisk will kave no costomera for 
thelr calicoea — don't yoo see ! Lord Palmerston will arraign the 
minister in tke eouncil — I skall pay off Aberdeen for eneloslng 
the Arckbiskop's letter to Gaizot. Combination opon eombina- 
tion! Tke calico merchants will call oat for a prince of the 
house of Shehaabl Riza will propose me; Bonrqueney will not 
rourmur» and Sir Canning, finding he isinamess, will Signa 
fine note of words aboot the peaee of Eorope and the prosperity 
of Lebanon, and 't is finished." 

'* And my father — yoo have aeen kirn?" 

**I kaye aeen kirn," said tke young Emir, and ke east kis 
eyes on tke ground. 
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''HebasdoncMmoeb," saMBva. 

^Ask hlm to do more» Rose of Sharon/' said Fakredeen, 
like a diild about to cry for a toy, and he threwhimself on his 
knees before Eva, and kept kissing her rohe. " Ask bim to do 
more/' he repeated, in a snppressed tone of heart-rending 
cajolery, **he can refnse yon nothing. Ask bim, ask bim, 
Eva! I ha^e no friend in the vorld bnt joo; I am so desolate. 
Ton have always been my friend, my connseilory my darling, 
my raby, my pearl, my rose of Rocnabad! Ask him, Eva; 
De?er mindmy fanits — yon know me by heart — only ask 
bim!" 

She shook her head. 

''Teil bim that yoo are my sister, that I am bis son« that I 
love you so, that I love bim so ; teil bim anything. Say that he 
ooght to do it becanse I am a Hebrew." 

''Awhat!" saidETa. 

'' A Hebrew ; yes, a Hebrew. I am a Hebrow by blood, and 
we aU are by falth." 

*'Thou son of a slave ! " exclaimed the lady , ''thoa masque- 
rade of humanity! Christian or Massulman, Pagan or Drase, 
tbon mayest figure as ; bat spare my race, Fakredeen — they are 
faUen ^" 

''Bot not so base as I am. It may be troe, but I love yon, 
Eira, and yon love me, and if I had as many virtoes as yoorself, 
you oould not love me more ; — perhaps less. Women like to 
feel their superiority ; yoo are as clever as I am , and have more 
jadgment; yon are generous and I am selfish ; bonourable, and 
I am a villain ; brave, and I am a coward ; rieh, and I am poor. 
Let that satisfy you, and do not trample on the fallen/' and 
Fakredeen took her band and bedewed it with his tears« 

'<Dear Fakredeen/' said Eva, ««IthougbtyouspcAeinjest, 
asidid." 
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''Hov ean a man jest, who lias to go throog^ what I endare ! ** 
laid the joang Emir, in a desponding tone» and still Ijing at her 
feet. "Oy mjmoreüiansisier, 'tishell! The object I propose 
to myself would, with thegreateatresources, be difficidt; and 
now I have none.** 

'«RelinqaishiU" 

<<When I am yooog and niined! When I have the two 
greatest stimulants in the world to action — Tonth and Bebt! 
No; auch a combination is never to be thrown away. Anyyoung 
prince ought to win the Lebanon, but a young prince in debt 
ooght to conqner the world !" and the Emir sprang from the floor, 
and began Walking abont the apartment. 

^'Ithink, Eva/' he saidy aller a moment's pause, andspeak- 
ing in bis usnal tone, *^1 think you really might dosomething 
with yoor father; I look npon myself as his son; he saved my 
life. And I am a Hebrew; I was nourished by your mother's 
breast — her being flows in my veins; and Independent of all 
thaty my ancestor was the standard-bearer of the Prophet, and 
the Prophet was the descendant of Ishmael, and Ishmael and Is- 
rael were brothers. I really think, between my nndoabted 
Arabian origin and being yonr fostei^brotber, that I may be 
looked npon as a Jew, and that your father might do sometiiing 
for me." 

'* Whatover my father will do, you and he must deeide to- 
gether," said Eva; '^afler the result of my last interference, I 
promised my father that I never would speak to bim on your 
affairs again; and you know therefore that I cannot. You ought 
not to arge me, Fakredeen." 

*'Xhl you are angry with me," he exclalmed, and again 
seated himself at her feet. ** You were saying in your heart he is 
the most selfish of beings. It is true, I am. But I have gloripus 
aspirations at least. I am not content to live like my fathers in 
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a beantiful palaee« amld my voods and moimtaiiiSy vith Goch- 
lad steeds» faleons thal would pidl down an eagle, and nargU- 
iies ol rnbiea and emeralds. I want something more than troops 
of beaatiftil Blaves , mnsie and dances. I want Europe to talk of 
me. I am wearied of hearing of nothing bntIbrahimPasha» Louis 
Philippe, and Palmereton. I, too, can make eombinations; and I 
am of a better familj than all three, for Ibrahim is a child ofmnd, 
aBourbon is not equal to a Shehaab, and Lord Palmerston only 
sits io the queen's second Chamber of Council, as I well know from 
anEoglisbmanwho was atBeiroot, and witb whom Ihaveformed 
some political relations, of which perhaps some day you will 
hear." 

" Well, we have arrived at a stage of your eareer, Fakredeen, 
io which no combination presents itself ; I am powerless to assist 
Jon; myresources, never very great, are quite exhausted." 

'<No /' Said the Emir, << the game is yet to be won. Listen, 
Rose of Sharon, for this is really the point on which I came to 
hold counsel. A youog English lord has arrived at Jerusalem 
this week or ten days past ; he is of the highest digoity, and rieh 
enough to bny the grand bazaar of Damaseus; he has letters of 
' credit on your father's house withont any limit. No ooe can dis- 
Cover the object of bis mlssion. I have some suspicions; there 
is also a French offleer here who never speaks; I watch them 
both. The Englishman, I leamt this morning, is going to 
Mount Sinai. It is not a pilgrimage, because the English are 
really neither Jews nor Christians, but foUow a sortof religion 
of their own, which is made every year by their bishops, one of 
whom they have sent to Jerusalem, in what they call a parlia* 
ment, a College ofmuftis — you understand. Nowleod me thatear 
that is like an almond of Aleppo ! I propose that one of the tribes 
that obey your grandfatber shall make this Englishman prisoner 
as he traverses the desert. Tou see? Ah! Rose of Sharon, I 
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am not yet beat; yovr Fakredeen fs not the baffled boy tbat, a 
few miontes ago, yoa looked as if yoo tbougbt bim. I def y Ibra- 
biniy or tbe King of France, or Palmerston biihaelf» tomakea 
combination saperior to this. Wkat a ransom! Tbe English 
lord will pay ScberiifEflFendi for bis ten thottsand muskets, and 
for tbeir conveyance to tbe mountain besides.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Iw oae of those chil broils «t Damascus whieh preceded the 
fall of the Janissaries, an Emir of the hoiise of Shehaab, who 
lost his lifo 10 the fray, had, in the midst of the convolsiony 
placed lils Infant son in the eharge of the merchantBesso» a 
child most dear to him, not only because the iMbe was hie heir, 
bat because bis wlfe» whom he passionately loved, — abeauti- 
ful lady of Antioch and of one of the old families of the countrj^ 
— had just saerificed her life in £;iving birth to their son. 

The wife of Besso placed the orphan Infant at her own breast, 
and the yoang Fakredeen was brought «p in every respect as a 
child ofUiehouse; sothat, forsome time, helooked upon the 
little EYa, who was three years younger than himself, as his 
sister. When Fakredeen had attained an age of suffident Intel* 
Hgenee for the oeeasion and the circumstances, his real position 
was explained to him; but he was still too young for the commn- 
nieation to eifect any change in his feelings, and the idea that 
Eva was not his sister only occasioned him sorrow, untU bis 
grief was forgotten when he foond that the change madeno dÜfer- 
ence in their lives or their lote« 

Soon after the yiolenl death of the father of Fakredeen, 
aflfairs had beeome more tranq[uil, and Besso had not negleeted 
the interests of his Charge. The Infant was helr to a large estate 
in the Lebanon; a fine Castle, an iUimitable forest» and culti- 
vated lande, whose produce, chiefly silk, aflForded a revenue 
suffldent to maintaln the not inconsiderable State of a mountain 
prinee« 

When Fakredeen was aboiit ten years of age, his relative the 
Emir Bescheer, who theo exerdsed a sovereign and acknew- 
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ledged swaj OTer allthe iribes of Ihe LebanoDy whatever their 
religionorrace, signified bis pletsure that his kinsman should 
be edacated at bis eourt, in tbe Company of bis sons. SoFakre- 
deen, witb manj tears, qoitted liis bappj bome at Damascas, 
aod pioceaded to Beteddeen« tbe beantifni paiace of bis uncle, 
sitoate among tbe monntains in tbe neighbourbood of Beiroot. 
Tbis «as abottttbe time tbat tbeEgyptians were effectingtbecon- 
quesi of Sjria, and botb tbe Emir Bescbeer, tbe bead of the 
bonse of Sbebaab as well as Prinee of tbe Mountain, and tbe 
great commercial confederation of tbe brotbersBesso, had de- 
clared in favour of tbe invader, and were mainly instrumental to 
tbe saccess of Mebemet Ali. Political sympatby, and tbe feel- 
ings of mutual dependence wbicb united tbe Emir Bescbeer aod 
tbemerebantofBamascuSy rendered tbe Communications between 
tbe families so frequent tbat il was not difßcult for tbe family of 
Besso to cberisb tbose sentiments of affection wbicb were streng 
and lively in tbe beart of tbe young Fakredeen» but wbicb, under 
any circumstances, depend so mucb on sustained personal inter- 
course. Eva saw a great deal of ber former brother, and tbere 
subsisted between tbem a romantic friendsbip. He was tbeir 
frequent guest at Bamascus, and was proud to show ber bow be 
excelled in bis martial exercises, bow skilfnl be was witb bis 
falcon, and what borses of pure race be proudly rode. 

In tbe year '39, Fakredeen being tben fifteen years of age, 
tbe eountry entirely tranquil, even if discontented, occnpied by 
a disciplined army of 80,000 men, commanded by captains equal 
it was supposed to any conjuneture, tbe Egyptians openly encou- 
raged by tbe greatest military nation of Europe, tbe Turks pow- 
erless, and only secretly sustained by tbe countenance of tbe 
ambassador of tbe weakest government tbat ever tottered in Eng- 
land — a goTcrnment tbat bad publicly acknowledged tbat it bad 
forfeitedtbe confidence of tbe parliament wbicb yet it did notdis« 
solve ; every tbing being tbus in a State of flusb and affluent pro« 
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ftperitj» and both the house of Shehaab and the bouse of Besso 
feelingy each day more ttrongly^ bow discreet and bow Incky 
they bad been in tbe conrse vbicb tbey bad adopted — came tbe 
^reat Syrian crasb ! 

Wbatever diiference of opioion may eiist as to tbe policy pur- 
sned by tbe foreign minister of England , iritb respect to tbe set- 
tlement of tbeTarkisb empire in 1840-419 none can be permitted, 
by tbose at least competent to decide upon such questions^ as to 
tbe abllity vitb wbicb tbat policy was accomplisbed. Wben we 
consider tbe position of tbe minister at bome, not only deserted 
by parliament« bat abandoned by bis party and e^en forsaken 
by bis coUeagues; tbe military occapation of Syria by tbe 
£gyptians ; the rabid demonstration of France ; tbat an accident 
of time or Space, the delay of a month or tbe gathering of a storm, 
migbt alone bave baffled all bis combinations ; it is difficult.to 
üx npon a page in tbe bistory of tbis country whicb records a 
superior instance of moral intrepidity. The bold conception 
and tbe brilliant Performance were worthy of Chatbam; butthe 
domestic diffienlties. witb whicb Lord Palmerston bad to struggle 
place tbe exploit beyond tbe bappiest achievement of the eider 
Pitt. Xbrongboatthe memorable conjuncture, Lord Palmerston 
however bad one great advantage which was invisible to the mil- 
lions ; be was served by a most vigilant and able diplomacy. The 
superiority of bis Information conceming the State of Syria to tbat 
famished to the French minister was the real means by which he 
baffled tbe menaced legions of our neighbonrs. A timid secre- 
tary of State in tbe position of Lord Palmerston , eyen with snch 
advantages, migbt bave faltered ; butthe weapon wasplaced in 
tbe bands of one wbo did not shrink from its e^iercise, and tbe 
expalsion of the Egyptians from Turkey remains a great bistoric 
monament alike of diplomatic skill and administrative energy. 

Tbe rout of tbe Egyptians was fatal to the Emir Bescheer, 
and it seemed also, for a time, to the Damascus brauch of the 
TancTid» I. 15 
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familj of Besso. Bot io thcse dajs a great capiulist Ins deeper 
roolstbaoasorereigiiprineey mless ke is Tery legitiauite. The 
Prioce of the Moimtaia uid kis sttis mtrt soimnoiied frora their 
laiarioas ukd splendid Beteddeen to CoosUotiiiopley wkere the| 
have erer since remtined prisooers« Tooiig Fikredeetiy the 
moment he heafd «f the faD «f Acre, nät ovt irith hfs falcoo, 
as if for the paslime of a moming, aod the ttoraent he was oat of 
sight made for the Beseite and neyer rested nnfil he readki^ the 
tents of the chfldren 6f Beehah, where he plaeed himä^onder 
the protection of the grandfather of Eya. As Ihr Ih6 wtfithy 
merchant hinself, having ships at his eomittandy he tonfrfyed 
to escape irith his wif e and hfs yoong daaghter to Tritte, AUd he 
remained in the Atistrian doibinions hetweta three and fonr 
years. At length the inflaenee of Prineeliettemichy antmated 
by Sidonia, propitiated the Forte. Adam Besso, aftermaUng 
his Submission at StambotÜ, and sätisfaetorily etplaining his 
condnet to Riza Pacha, retamed to his eonniry, not Cfvbstantially 
iojared in fortohe , thongh the northem clime had rolibed him of 
hisArabian vife; forhfsbrothers, whd, as far as polftfes were 
coneemed, had e?er kept in the shade» had manijged affairsio 
the absence of the more prominent member of thefr holrae •— and, 
in tmth, the family of tiesso vere too rieh to he long nnder a 
cloud* The Pacha of Damaseas found hfs refenne fUl verj 
Short withont their interferenfce; and as for the Dtvan, the 
Bessoes could always find a friend there if the^ chose. The 
a'wkwardness of theSyrian eatastrophe was, thatlt was so sndden 
and so unexpected, that tbere was then no time for those satis- 
factory explanations whlch afterwards took piiee hetween Adam 
Besso and Riza. 

Though the Situation of Besso remained ihereföVennehaoged 
afier the subsidence of the Syrien agitatiou, Hie fitaät eircom- 
stance eonid notbepredieatedofthefosfoicn bf hisfbster-chiid. 
Fakredeen possessed all the qnalities of the genuine SyHaa 
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character f n excess ; Tain, susceptible, endowed with a brilliäot 
thoagh frothy Imagination , and a love ofactionsounrestrained 
that testlessness depriTed it of energy, "with so flne a taste that 
he was always capricions, and so iogenions that he seemed eyer 
inconsistent. His ambition was as high as his apprehension 
was qaick. He saw everything and understood everybody in a 
flash ; and believed that eterything that was said or done ought to 
be made to contribttte to his fortunes. Edoeated in the sweet 
Order and amid the decorous yirtues of the roof of Besso, 
Fakredeen, who, from his susceptibllity, took the cdour of his 
companions, even when he thought they were his tools, had 
figared for ten years as a soft-hearted and somewhat timid child, 
dependent on kind words, and retarning kindness with a pas- 
sionate afTection. 

His change to the palace of his uncle deyeloped his native 
qualitiesy which, ander any accidents, could not perhapshave 
been long restrained^ but which the circamstances ofthetimes 
bronght to light and matvred with a celerity peealiar to the East. 
The character of Fakredeen was formed amid the excitement of 
the Syrian invasion and its stirring consequences. At ten years 
of age, he was initiated in all the mysteries of political intrigue. 
His startling \iyacity and the keen relish of his Infant intelligence 
for an the passionate interests of men amused and sometimes 
delighted his nncle. Everything was spoken before him; he 
liyed in the centre of intrigues which were to shake thrones^ and 
perbaps to form them. He became habitnated to the idea that 
eyeryüiing conld be achieved by dexterity ^ and that there was no 
test of conduct except success. To dissemble and to simnlate ; 
to conduct confidential negotiations with contending powers and 
parties at the same time ; to be ready to adopt any opinion and to 
possess none; to fall into the public hamourof the moment and 
to evade the impending catasirophe ; to look upon every man as a 
tool» and never to do anything which had not a definite thoagh 

16* 
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circaitoos pnipose ; — these were bis political accomplisbments ; 
and^ vhfle he recognized them as the best means of success, be 
fouod in their e&ercise eicitement and deligbt. To be tbe eentre 
of a maze of manoenTres was bis empyrean. He was never witboat 
a resource. 

Stratagems came to bim as natorally as fniit comes to a tree. 
He lived in a labyrinth of plans, and be rejoiced to involve some 
one in tbe perplexities wbicb bis magic toncb could alone un- 
ravel. Fakredeen bad no principle of any liind ; be bad not a 
prejudice; a little superstition, perbaps, like bis postponing 
bis journey becanse a bare crossed bis path. Bnt, as for life and 
condnct in generale forming bis opinions from tbe great men of 
wbom be bad experience» princes, pacbas» and some otbers^ 
and from tbe great transactions witb wbicb be was connected^ — 
be was con^inced tbat all was a matter of force or fraud. 
Fakredeen preferred tbe latter, becanse it wasmore ingenions, 
and because be was of a bind and passionate temperament, 
loving beanty and tbe beantiful, apt to idealize everytbing, and 
of too exquisite a taste not to sbrink witb borror from an unneces- 
sary massacre. 

Tbougb it was bis profession and bis pride to simalate and to 
dissemble, be bad a native ingenuonsness wbicb was extremely 
awkward and yery snrprising, for, tbe moment be was intimate 
witb yon, he told you everything. Thongb he intended to make 
a person bis tool and often sncceeded, such was bis suscepti- 
bility, and so strong were bis sympatbetic qualities, tbat be was 
perpetually, without being unaware of it, showing bis cards. 
Tbe yictim thought bimself safe, bnt tbe teeming resoarces of 
Fakredeen were never wanting, and some fresh and brilliant 
combination, as he styled it, often secured the prey wbicb so 
heedlessly he bad nearly forfeited. Recklessness witb bim was 
a principle of action. He trusted always to bis fertiie expedients 
i( be faiied, and ran the risk in the mean while of paramount 
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tnccess — the fortune of those vho are entltled to be rasb. WIth 
all bis aodacity, vhicb was nearly equal to bis craft^ be bad no 
moral courage; and, if affairs vent wroDg, and, from some 
accidenty eibanstion of the nervous System, tbe weatber, or 
some of tbose sligbt causes vbicb occasionallj paralyze tbe 
Creative mind, be feit witbout a combinatioo , be vonld begin to 
cry like a cbild, and was capable of any action bowever base 
and bnmiliating to extricate bimself from tbe impending dis- 
aster. 

FakredeeD bad been too yonng to bave fatally committed bim- 
self during tbe Egyptian occapation. Tbe moment be found 
tbat tbe Emir Bescbeer and bis sons vere prisoners atConstan- 
tinople, be returned to Syria, lived qnietly at bis own Castle, 
affected popularity among tbe neigbbonriog cbieftains, wbo were 
pleased to see a Sbebaab amoog tbem, and sbowed bimself on 
eyery occasioo a most loyal snbject of tbe Porte. At seventeen 
jears of age, Fakredeen was at tbe bead of a powerful party , and 
bad opened relations wltb tbe Diyan. Tbe Porte looked npon 
bim witb confidence, and altbongb tbey intended, if possible, 
to govem Lebanon in fature tbemsehes, a young prince of a 
great bonse, and a young prince so perfectiy free from all dis- 
agreeable antecedents was not to be treated ligbtly. All the 
leaders of all tbe parties of tbe Motktain frequented tbe Castle of 
Fakredeen , and eacb secretly believed that the prince was bis 
pnpil and bis tool. There was not one of these men , grey tbougb 
some of them were in years and craft, wbom tbe innocent and 
iogenaons Fakredeen did not bend as a nose of wax, and, wben 
Adam Besso retorned to Syria in '43, be found bis fostei^cbild by 
far the most considerable person in tbe country, and all parties 
amid their doubts and distractions looking up to bim witb hope 
and confidence. He was then nineteen years of age, and Eva 
was sixteen. Fakredeen came instantly to Damascus to welcome 
them, bugged Besso, wept like a cbild over bis sister, sat up 
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the whole night oa the terrace of their house smoküig his nar- 
gilly^ and telling them all his secrets without the slightestre- 
senre — the most shameful actione of his career as well as the 
most brilliant; and finally proposed to Besso to raise a loan for 
the Lebanon, ostensibly to promote the cultivation of mulberries, 
really to supply arms to the discontented populaüoa "who vere to 
make Fakredeen and Eva sovereigns of the Mountain. 

It will have been observed, that to supply the partially dis- 
armed tribes of the mountain with weapons was stiU, thoughat 
intervalSy the great project of Fakredeen > and to obtain the re- 
snlt in his preseut destitution of resources involved him in end- 
less stratagems. His saccess woald at the same time bind the 
tribes, already well affected to him, witfai unalterable devotion 
to a Chief capable of such an undeniable act of sovereignty, and 
of course render them proportionately more efficient Instruments 
in accomplishing his purpose. It was the interest of Fakredeen 
that the Lebanon should be powerful and disturbed. Besso, 
who had often befriended him, and who had frequently rescued 
him from the usurers of Beiroot and Sidon, lent a cold ear to 
these sug^estions. The great merchant was not inclined again 
to embark in a political career, or pass another three or four 
years away from his Syrian palaces and gardens. He had seen 
the most powerful head that t^ East had produced for a Century, 
backed by vast means, and after having apparenUy accomplished 
his purpose, ultimately recoil before the superstitions fears of 
Christendom, lest any chauge in Syria should precipitate the 
Solution of the great Eastern problem. He could not believe 
that it was reserved for Fakredeen io succeed in that which had 
baffled Mehemet Ali. 

Eva took the more sanguine view that becomes youth and 
woman. She had faith in Fakredeen. Though his position was 
not as powerful as that of the |g;reat viceroy, it was, in her 
opinion, more legitimate. Heseemed indicated as the natural 
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rnlar of IheMDonUio. She had faith too in his Arabian origin. 
With Suif wliat Is called societf assamed thei cbiracter of a 
eoDtinaal atcaggle beiwe«n Aaia and the Nortli. Bh9 dreaded 
the idea that, after having eacapedtbecrofiideray Sjriashoald 
fall fir»t «iidar tbe tirotaciioD, aod tbeii Ike colonixaUoD of some 
European power. A Unk was waqted in tlie ehain of reaistance 
tihUh eonnected the ranges of Gaacasua with tbe Atlas. Slie 
idealised ket foslev-bratlier into a hero» and saw his Standard 
on Moant Lebanon» the beaeon of the oriental races, like the 
spear of 8haini or tbe pavilion of Abdel Kader. £va had often 
ioflQeneed her fitlier for the advantage of Fakredeen» bat at last 
even Eva feit that she shonld sue in vain. 

▲ year before> iuYolved in diffienltles which it seemed no 
eombination eoold contrel, and having nearly occasiooed the 
occapation of Syria by a nnüed Freneh and English force > Fakrer 
deen burst out a-crying Hke a little boy« and came whimpering 
to Eya» asif somebodyhad broken his toy or given hima best- 
ing. Then it was that Eva had obtained for him a final assist* 
anee from her father, tbe condition being> that this application 
should be the last. 

Eva had gi%en hja jewels, had interested other nembem of 
her family in his behalf, and effected for him a thonsand Ser- 
vices , whieh only a kiod-hearied and qnick**witted woman could 
devise« Whüe Fakredeen pUindered her withont scmple and 
Qsed her withont remors^ , he doted on her; he held her inteliect 
in ffbsolate reverence ; a Word from her gaided him; a look of 
displeastire» and his hearft aehed. As long as he was nnder the 
inllaenee of her presence» he really had no Will, scarcely an 
idea of his owa. He spoke only to elieit her feelings and 
opiqiQus, He had a superstition that she wasborn nnder a for- 
tnnate star, and that itwas fatal to go counler to her« Bat the. 
moment he was away, he would disobey, decelve, and/ if ne- 
eessary» betray her ; loving her the same all the time« Bat what 
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was to be expected from one whose impressions vere eqvally 
quick and ifhid , vho feit so mach for hlmself and so mnch for 
otherSy that his life seemed a perpetual re-action betveeo intensa 
selfishoess and morbid sensibility? 

Had Fakredeen married Eva^ the union might have given him 
some steadiness of character, or at least its semblaoee. The 
yonng Emir had greatly desired this alliance — not for the moral 
purpose that we have intimated — not even from love of £ya, for 
he was totally insensible to domestic joys, batbecaose he wished 
to conneet himseif with great eapitalists, and hopedto gain the 
Lebanon loan for a dower. But Ulis alliance was quite out of the 
question. The band of Eva was destined, according to the 
cnstom of the family> for herconsin» theeldestsonofBessoof 
Aleppo. The engagement had been entered into while she was at 
Yienna, and it was then agreed that the marriage should take 
place soon after she had completed her eighteenth year« The 
ceremony was therefore at hand; it was to occar within a very 
fewmonths. 

AccQStomed from an early period of life to the contemplation 
of this nnion, it assnmed in the eyes of Eva a character as natural 
as that of birth or death. It never entered her head to ask herseif 
whether she liked or disliked it. It was one ofthose inevitable 
things of which we are always consdous, yet of which we never 
think, like the years of our life or the coloarofonrhair. Had 
her destiny been in her own hands, it is very probable that she 
wonld not have shared it with Fakredeen» for she had never for 
an instant entertained the wish that there shonld be any chiinge in 
the relations which snbsisted between them. . According to the 
custom of the conntry, it was to Besso that Fakredeen had ex- 
pressed his wishes and his hopes. The young Emir made liberal 
offers : his wife and his children might foUow any religion they 
pleased; nay, he was even ready to conform himseif to any 
Which they fixed npon. He attempted to dazzle Besso with the 
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prospeet of a Hebrew Prinee of the Mountains. <<My daughter/ 
Said the merehant, ^^ironld certainly , under any circumstances, 
marry one of her ovn faith ; bat -ve need not say another irord 
about it; ehe is hetrothed, and has been engaged for some years, 
to her Cousin." 

WhenFakredeen, dariog his recentvisittoBethany» found 
that Eva, notwithstanding her Bedoueen blood» received bis 
proposition for kidnapping a young English nobleman with the 
utmost alarm and even horror, he immediately reiinquished it, 
diverted her mind from the contemplation of a project, on her 
disapproYal of ^hich, notwithstanding bis efforts at distraction, 
she seemed strangely to dwell, and finaliy presented herwitha 
new and more innocent scheme in which he required her as- 
sistance. Aecordiog to Fakredeen, his new Eoglisb aequaintance 
atBeiroot whom he had before quoted, was ready to assist him 
in the fulfilment of his contractu provided he could obtain suffi- 
eient time from ScherilTEffeDdi: and what he wishedEva to do 
-was personally to reqnest the Egyptian merchant to grant time for 
this indulgence. This did not seem to Eva an unreasonable 
favour for her foster-brother to obtain , though she could easily 
comprehend why his previons irregulariües might render him an 
nnsuccessful suitor to his creditor. Glad that it was still in her 
power in some degree to assist him, and that his present project 
was at least a harmless one, Eva offered the next day to repair to 
the city and see ScherilTEfrendi on his bnsiness. Pressing her 
band to his heart, and saluting her with a thousaod endeariog 
names, the Emir quitted the Rose of Sharon with the tears in his 
grateful eyes. 

Now the exact position of Fakredeen was this : he had indueed 
the Egyptian merchant to execute the contract for him by an 
assurance that Besso would be his seeurity for the venture, 
although the peculiar nature of the transaction rendered it im« 
posslble for Besso, in his present delicate position, personally 
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to intcrfere i» iL To keep vf a^caranccfl^ Fakredeen, wit|i j^» 
usiul tadadous eraft, liad «ppoiDtcd Scheriff EiOfi^ndi to meet 
Um at Jenualem, at the lioase of Besso» for the completion ol 
the coDtract; and aecordingly, on the aflernoon of the d^jpre- 
ccdiog bis Tisit to Bethaoy^ Fakredeen had arrived at Jerasalem 
withoat moncj and withont Gredit> in order to parchase arms for 
a proTince, 

Thegreataessoftheeonjonctore» the delightfol climate, bis 
sangoine tempeiament, combined howe^er to snstaln kirn. As 
he traversed his delicions monntains» vith thelr terraces of 
molberrieSy and olives, and mes, loonged occaslonallj for a 
Short time at the towns on the coast» and looked in at some of his 
creditors to chatter charming delusions» or feel his vaj for a new 
combination most necessarj at this moment, his blood iras quick 
and his brain creative; and^ althongh he had ridden nearlj two 
hiindred miles vhen he arrited at the ^'Holy City/' he ^was fresb 
and füll of faith that ** something would tarn np." His Egyptian 
friend, avfaliypunctaal» was the flrst Ggure that welcomed bim 
as he entered the di?an of Besso, where the yonngEmir remained 
in the position which we have described, smoking interminable 
nargiilies while he re^olved bis affairs, nntil the oonversation 
respecting the arrival of Xancred roused him from bis brooding 
meditation. 

It was not dif&cnlt to avoid Scheriff Effendi for a while. The 
following morning, Fakredeen passed half a dozen hours at the 
bath, and then made his \isit to Eva with the plot which had oc« 
curred to him the night before at the divan, and which had been 
matured this day while they were shampooiog him. The moment 
that baffled, he again arrived at Jerusalem > he sought his 
Egyptian merchant, and thus addressed him: — '<Tou see» 
Effendi y that you mnst not talk on this business toBesso» nor 
can Besso talk to you about it." 

<'Good!" said the Effendi» 
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^^But« i( it be managed by another person to joar satis- 
factioo^ it will be as vell." 

'*One grain is lilie anothec" 

'^It irill be managed bj another person to your satisfaction.*' 

«Good!" 

<<The Rose of Sharon is the same in this basioess as her 
father?" 

<' He is a ruby and she is a pearl.'* 

<<The Rose of Sharon will see yoa to-morrow abont this bosi- 
ness.** 

"Good!" 

<'The Rose of Sharon may ask yon for time to settle every- 
thing; she faas to eommnnicate vith other places« Ton have 
heard of such a city as Aleppo?" 

*' If Damascus be an eye , Aleppo is an ear. 

<<Don't tronble the Rose of Sharon, Effendi, with any details 
if she speaks to you; but be content with all she proposes« She 
will ask 9 perhaps, for three months ; womenarenenrons; they 
think robbers may seize the money on its way, or the key of the 
ehest may not be foond irhen it is wanted — you nnderstand? 
Agree to what she proposes ; bat, between ourselves, I will meet 
you at Gaza on the day of the new moon , and it is finished." 

"Good." 

Faithful to her promlse, at an early hour of the morrow, Eva, 
wrapped in a hnge and hooded Arab cloak, so that her form could 
not in the slightest degree be traced, her face eovered with a black 
Arab mask, mounted her horse; her two female attendants, 
habited in the same manner, followed their mistress; before 
whom marched her janissary armed to the teeth, while four Arab 
grooms walked on each side of the cavalcade. In this way, they 
entered Jerusalem by the gate of Sion, and proceeded to the 
house of Besso. Fakredeen watched her arri?al. He was in due 
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Urne rammofted to her preseocey «tec ke leancd the 
ofbermifiiMi« 

^^ScberiffEffeodiy" skesaid, ^kas asrecd takecptkeaims 
for tkree moatbt, jou pajing tke «snal nte of interesl od tke 
mooej. Tbis It bat jasU May joor new friend at Bdroot be 
more poirerf al tbaa I am , aod as laitkfid ! *' 

^'Beaotifal Rose of SbaroD ! wbo can be like yoa! Tou inspiK 
me ; jon alwajs do. I feel persoaded tkal I skall gtft tke mooey 
long before Ibe time bas elapsed." And, so saying, be bade ker 
farewell » to relara, as be seid, vitbout loss of time to Beiroot. 



CHAPTEll VII. 

Ths <la^ was aboutto break in a cloudless sky, when Tan- 
credy accompanied byBaroni and two servanUy all well armed 
and well mounted^ and by Hassan, a sheikh of the Jellabeen 
Bedoneensy tallandgrave» with a long spear tafled witb ostrich 
featbers in bis band, bis masket slung at bis back, and a sdmitar 
at bis side , quitted Jerusalem by tbe gate of Betblebem. 

If it were only to see tbe snn rise, or to beeome aeqnainted 
witb natura at boura excluded from tbe experience of civilization, 
it were wortb wbile to be a traveller. Tbere is sometbing espe- 
cially in tbe bonr tbat precedes a Syrian dawn , wbicb invigorates 
tbe frame and elei^ates tbe spirit. One cannot belp fancying tbat 
angels may bave been resting on tbe mountain tops during tbe 
nigbt — - tbe air is so sweet and tbe eartb so still. Nor» wben it 
wakesy does it wake to tbe maddening cares of Europe. Tbe 
beauty of a patriarcbal repose still lingers about its existence in 
spite of its degradation« Notwitbstanding all tbey bave suffered 
during tbe European development, tbe manners of tbe Asiatic 
races generally are more in barmony witb natura tban tbe com- 
plicated conventionalisms wbicb barass tbeir fatal rival, and 
wbicb bave increased in exact proportion as tbe Europeans bave 
seceded from tbpse Arabian and Syrian creeds tbat redeemed 
tbem from tbeir primitive barbarism. 

But tbe ligbt breaks , tbe rising beam falls on tbe gazelles still 
bounding on tbe bills of Judab, and gladdens tbe partridge wbicb 
still calls among tbe ravines» as it did in tbe days of tbe pro- 
pbets. About balf-way between Jerusalem and Betblebem , Tan« 
cred and bis companions balted at tbe tomb of Raebel: bere 
awaited tbem a cbosen band of twenty stoot JeUabeens» tbe sab*« 
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jects of Sheikh Hassan, their escort through the inldernesses of 
Arabia Petrsa. The fringed and ribbed kerehief of the desert, 
vhich must be distinguished from the turban, and isiroTenbj 
thelr ovn women from the hair of the camel, coyered the heads 
of the Bedoneens; a short white gown, also of home mann- 
factnre, and yery itide, with a belt of cords, completed, with 
Slippers, their costnme. Each man bore a musket and a dagg«r. 

It was Baroni who had made the arrangement irith Sheikh 
Hassan. Baroni had long known him as a brare and faithfol 
Arab. In generai, these contracts with the Bedoneens for cooToy 
throngh the desert are made by Franks throngh their respective 
consnls, bnt Tancred was not sorry to be saved from the necessitj 
of such an application, as it wonld have eicited the attention of 
Colonel Brace, who passed his life at the British consnlate, and 
who probably would have thonght it necessary to put on the uni- 
form of the Bellamont yeomanry cavalry, and have attended the 
heir of Montacute to Monnt Sinai. Tancred shnddered at the 
Idea of the presenee of sneh a being at such a place; with his 
large mddy face, his swaggenng, sweltering figure, his flonrish- 
ing whiskers and his fat hands. 

It was the fifth mom after the visit of Tancred to Bethany , of 
which he had said nothing to Baroni, the only person at his com- 
mand who conld afford or obtain any information as to the name 
and <iaality of her with whom he had there so singularly beeome 
acqnainted. He was far from kicnrions on the snbject; all that he 
had seen and all that he had heard atBethany greatly interested 
him. Bnt the reserye which eyer controlled him, nnless ander the 
influence of great excitement, a reserye which was the resnlt of 
pride and notofcaQtion,wonld probably have checked any expres> 
sion of his wishes on this head, even had he not been nnder the 
inflnence of those feellngs which now absorbed him. A human 
being, animatedbythe hope,almost by the conyiction,that a celes« 
tial communication is impendlng oyer his destioy, moyes in a 
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sapernal sphere^ which do earthly coBSideratfoa can enter. 
The long musings of his voyage had been sneeeeded on the part 
ofTancred, since his arrival in the Holy Land, by one UDbrokea 
and impassioned reverie, heightened^ not disturbed, by frequent 
and solitary prayer, by habitual fasts, and by those exciting Con- 
ferences with AlonzoLara, in which he had strnggled to pene- 
trate the great Asian mystery» resenredhovever, if indeed ever 
expoanded, for a longer Initiation than had yet been proved by 
the son of the EngHsh noble. 

After a week of solitary preparation, during vhich he had 
interchanged no word, and maintained an abstinence which 
might have riiralled an old eremite of Engedi , Tancred had 
lineeled before that emply sepulchre of the divine Prince of the 
hoase of David, for which bis ancestor, Tancred de Montacute, 
Sil hundred years before , had strnggled with those followers of 
Mahound, who, to the constern'ation and perplexity of Christen- 
dorn, eontinued to retain it. Christendom cares nething for that 
tomb now, has indeed forgotten its own name, and calls itself 
enlightened Europe. Bnt enlightened Enrope is not happy. Its 
existente is a fever, which it calls progress. Progress to what? 

The yonthful votary, daring his vigils at the sacred tomb, 
iiad received solace bat not Inspiration. No voice from heaven 
had yet sounded, bat his splrit was filied with the sanctity of the 
place, and he retarned to his cell to prepare for fresh pil- 
grimages. 

One d$j. In Conference with Lara, the Spanish Prior had let 
drop these words — *' Sinai led to Calvary: it may be wise to 
iraee yonr stepa from Galvary to Sinai." 

At tbis moment, Tancred and bis eseort are in sight of Beth« 
tebem, with the popnlatlon of a village bat the walls of A town^ 
litaateonaneminenceoTerlooklngaTalley, which s^ems fertile 
after passing the stony piain of Repbaim» The flrst beams of the 



MB» too, WC» riiiagInMitheiBMUllaiBSofAflUa andres^ 
•o täe odbk coBf eal of ihe Kathitj. 

From Bethlehem to Hebron, Canaan is still a fand of milk 
and honejy thoogh not so rieh and pictares4iae as in the greit 
eipanse of Palestine to the north of the Holy Citj. The beauty 
and the abandanee of the promised land may still be foond in 
Samaria and Galilee; in the magnificent plains of Esdraelon, 
Zabalon, and Gennesareth; and eyer by the gnshing waters of 
the bowery Jordan. 

Aboat an hour after leaving Bethlehem, in a seeluded yalley, 
Is one of the few remaining public works of the great He- 
brew kings« It is In every respect worthy of them. I speak 
of those colossal resenroirs cat oot of the native rock and 
fed by a Single spring, discharging their waters into an 
aquedact of perforated stone, which, nntil a comparativelj 
very recent period> still conveyed them to Jerusalem. They 
are three In number, of varying lengths from flve to six hun- 
dred feet, and almost as broad; their depth still uodis- 
eovered« They commnnicate with each other, so that the water 
of the appermost reservoir, flowing through the intermediate 
one, reached the third , which fed the aqueduct. They are lined 
with a hard cement like that which coats the pyramids, and which 
remains nninjured; and it appears that hanging gardens once 
snrronnded them. The Arabs still call these resenroirs the pools 
of Solomon, nor is there any reason to doubt the tradition* 
Tradition, perhaps often more faithful than written docnments, 
is a sare and almost infalllble guide in the minds of the people 
where there has been no complicated variety of histoHc incidents 
to eonfase and break the chain of memory; where their rare 
revolations haye consisted of an emption once in a thousand 
years into the cnltivated world ; where society has never been 
broken up, but their domestic manners have remained the same; 
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where too they revere frath, and are rig{d in its oral dclivery, 
ainee that is their ooly means of disseminating JuurwUdge. 

There is no reason to doubt that these resenroira were the 
works of Solomon. This secluded Valley then -was once the 
scene of his imagiaatiT« and delicious life. Here were his 
pleasure gardens ; these slopes were covered with his fantastie 
terraeeSy and the high places glittered with his paWlions. The 
fonntain that supplied these treasnred waters was perhaps the 
** sealed foantain ," to which he compared his bride ; and here 
was the garden palace where the charming Qaeen of Sheba ^ainlj 
expected to pose the wisdom of Israel, as she held at a distance 
before the most dexterons of men the two garlands of flowers, 
alilLe.in form and coloury and asked the great hing, before his 
trembling conrt, to deeide which of the wreaths was the real 
one. 

They are gone y they are vanished — these deeds of beanty 
and these words of wit! The bright and glorious gardens of the 
tiaraed poet and the royal sage, that once echoed with his lyric 
\oiee, or with the starüing truths of his pregnant aphorisms, 
end in this wild and soiitary valley, in whidi, with folded arms 
and mosing eye of long abstraction, Tanered halts in his ardent 
pilgrimage, D«rean refraio from asking himself, <<Can it then 
be trae that all is Yanity ? " 

Why — what — is this desolation? Why are there no more 
kings, whose words are the treasnred wisdom of countless ages 
and the mentionof whose name to this moment dirills the heart 
of the Oriental, from the wa\es of the midiand ocean to the 
broad rivers of the farthest Ind ! Why are there no ionger bright- 
witted qaeens to Step ont of their Ajrabian palaces and pay visits 
to the gorgeons '^house of the forest of Lebanon," or to where 
Baalbec, or Tadmor in the wildemess, rose on those plains 
now strewn with the süperb relics of their inimitable magnl« 
ficence? 
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And jet some flat-nosed Frank, fall of bostle and poffed vp 
with f elf-conceiiy — a raee spawned periiaps In the morasscs of 
some Northern forest hardlj yet deared, — talks of Progress! 
Progress to ithäi, and Irom whenee? Amid empires shriTelled 
into deserts , amid the wrecks of great eitles , a Single eolnnm or 
Obelisk of which nations Import for the prime omamentoCthcsr 
mad-bnilt eapitals, amidartsforgotten, commerce aanihllatcd, 
fiagmentary literatares and populations destroyed, the Eoropean 
talks of progress , because y by an Ingeniovs application of soom 
scientific acqnirements, he has established a sodetf lAldifc» 
mlstaken comfortfor dTilixation. 

The soft beam of the dedining son feO opon a serene land- 
scape; gentle ondulations coYcredwith rieh shmbs or highly 
caltivated; comfields and oUve grores; sometimes numerons 
flocks; and then Tineyards fortified with walls and "with watch- 
towerSy as in the time of David , whose city Tancred was ap- 
proaching. Hebron too was the home of the great Sheikh Abra- 
ham; and the Aiabs here possess bis tomb, which no Christian 
is permitted to Visit. It is Strange and tonching^ that the children 
of Ishmael shonld have treated the name and memory of the 
Sheikh Abraham with so mnch reverence and affection. Bat the 
efrcnmstance that he was the friend of Allah appears with them 
entfrely to have ontweighed the recollection of bis harsh treat- 
ment of thefr great progenitor. Hebron has even lost with them 
its ancient Jadean name, and they always call it> in honoor of 
the tomb of the Sheikh, the <<City of the Friend/' 

Abont an hour after Hebron, in a fairpastore, andnearan 
Olive grove, Tancred pitched bis tent, prepared on themorrow 
to qnite the land of promise, and approach that ^^ great and ter- 
rible wilderness where there was no water." 

^<The children of Israel," as they were called according to 
the cnstom then and now universally prevalent among the Ara- 
bien tribes — - as f^r example, the Ben! Kahtan, Beni Kelb» 
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Beni Salem, Beni Sobh, Ben! Ghamed, Ben! Seydaoy Beoi 
Ali, Beni Hateym, all adopting for their description the name 
of their fonnder: '^the chiidren of Israel" irere originally a 
tribe of Arabia Petraea. Under the guidance of sheikhs of great 
ability, they emerged from their stony ivilderness and settled on 
the Syrian border. 

Bat they could not maintain themsehes against the dis- 
oiplined nations of Palestine, and they feil back to their desert, 
which they found intolerable. Like some of the Bedoneen tribes 
of modern times in the rocky wastes contiguous to the Red Sea, 
they vere uoable to resist the temptations of the Egyptian cities; 
they left their free bat distressful wilderness, and became Fei- 
laheen. The Pharaohs however made them pay for their ready 
means of sustenance, as Mehemet Ali has made the Arabs of 
oar days who have qaitted the desertto eat the hanrestsofthe 
Nile. They enslai^ed them, and worked them as beasts of bür- 
den. Bat this was not to be long borne by a race vhose Chiefs in 
the early ages had been favoured by Jehoifah; the Patriarch 
Emirs, who, issaing from the Caucasian cradle of the great ra- 
ces, spread over the plains of Mesopotamia and disseminated 
their illostrioos seed throaghout the Arabian wilderness. Their 
fiery imaginations brooded over the gr^at traditions of their tribe, 
and at length there arose among them one of those men whose 
eiistence is an epoch in the history of haman natare: a great 
Creative spirit and organizing mind, in whom the facalties of 
conception and of action are eqnally balanced and possessed in 
the highest degree ; in every respeet a man of the complete Caa- 
casian model, and almost as perfect as Adam when he was jast 
finished and placed in Eden. 

Bat Jehovah recognised in Moses a hnman instrament too 
rare merely to be entrasted with the redemption of an Arabian tribe 
from a State of Fellaheen to Bedoneen existence. And therefore 
he was sammoned to be the organ of an eternal revelation of the 
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Divioe wfll, and bis tribe were appointed to be the bereditary 
ministers of tbat migbtj and mysterious dispeDsation. 

It 18 to be Doted, altbougb tbe Omnipotent Creator might 
bave foand, bad it pleased bim, in tbe bomblest of bis creations, 
an efficient agent for bis purpose, boweifer difficalt and sublime» 
tbat diyine Bf ajestj bas never tbougbt fit to communicate except 
witb boman beings of tbe very bigbest powers. Tbey are always 
men irbo baye manifested an extraordinary aptitnde for great 
alTairs, and tbe possession of a ferrent and commandiog genius. 
Tbey are great legislators, or great warriors, or great poets » or 
orators of tbe most yebement and impassioned spirit. Such were 
Moses, Josbua, tbe beroic youth of Hebron, and bis magni- 
ficentson; sucbtoowasisaiab, aman, bumanlyspeaking, not 
inferior to Demosthenes, and struggling for a similar and as 
beautiful a cause — the independence of a small State» eminent 
for its inteilectual power, agaihst the barbarian grandeur of a 
military empire. All the great things have been done by the little 
nations. It is tbe Jordan and the Ilyssus that have civiiized the 
modern races. An Arabian tribe, a clan of the iEgean, have 
been tbe promulgators of all our knowledge; and we sbould 
never have heard of tbe Pharaohs, of Babylon the great and 
Nineveb the süperb , of Cyrus and of Xerxes , bad not it been for 
Athens and Jerusalem. 

Tancred rose mth the sun from bis encampment at Hebron, 
to traverse probably tbe same route pursued by the spies wben 
tbey entered the Land of Promise. The transition from Canaan 
to tbe stony Arabia is not abrupt. A ränge of bills separates Pa- 
lestine from a high but level country similar to the Syrian desert, 
Sandy in some places, but covered in all with grass and sbrubs ; 
a vast expanse of downs. Gradnally the berbage disappears, 
and the sbrubs are only found tufting the ridgy tops of low undu- 
lating sandhills. Soon tbe sand becomes stony , and no trace of 
yegetation is ever visible excepting occasionally some thorny 
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plant. Then comes a länd which allernates between plains of 
sand and dall ranges of monotonoas hüls covered vith loose 
flints; sometimes the pilgrim vinds his Mfnj throngh their duU 
ravines, sometimes he moants the heights and beholds a pro- 
spect of interminable desolation. 

FoT three nights had Tancred encamped in this wilderness, 
halting at some spot ^where they coald find some desert shrabs 
that might serre as food for the cameis and fael for themselves. 
His tent ^as soon pitched, the night fires soon crackling, and 
himself seated at one with the Sheikh and Baroni^ he beheld ^with 
interest and amusement the pictaresqae and flashing groups 
aroand him. Their fare "was scant and simple: bread baked 
upon the spot, the dried tongae of a gazelle, the coffee of the 
neighbonringMocha, and the pipe that ever consoles, if indeed 
the traveller, whatever his hardships, could need any snstenance 
bat his own high thonghts in sach a scene, canopied too by the 
mos! beautifnl sky and the most delicioas cHmate in the vorld. 

Theyi^ere in thevicinityofMonntSeir; on the morrow they 
weretocommence thepassageof the lofty ränge \vhich Stretches on 
to Sinai. The Sheikh, i^ho had a fend with a neighbonring tribe, 
and had been anxions and i^igilant while they crossed the open 
conntry, riding on with an advanced gaard before his Charge, 
reconnoitring from sandhill to sandhill , often creeping up and 
lyingon his breast, so as not to be visible to the enemy, congra- 
tuiated Tancred that all imminent danger was past. 

'^Notthatlamafraidofthem," said Hassan, proudly, ''bat 
we mast kill them or they will kill us.'* Hassan , thoagh Sheikh 
of his own immediate family and followers, was dependent on 
the great Sheikh of the Jellaheen tribe, and was bound to obey 
his commands in case the complete clan were sammoned to con- 
gregate in any particnlar part of the desert. 

On the morrow they commenced their passage of the moan- 
tains, and, after Clearing seyeral ranges, foand themselves two 
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hoars after noon in a defile so strangelj beaatifaly that to behold 
it woold alone have repaid all the exertions and perils of the ex- 
pedition. It was formed bj precipitoos rocks of a picturesque 
shape and of great height, and of coloars so briliiant and so 
blended that to imagine them yoa must fancj the riebest sanset 
joQ have ever witnessed, and that woold be Inferior, from the 
inevitable def ect of its fleeting character. Here the tints , some- 
times rividy sometimes shadowed down, were always eqaallj 
fair: light blne heights, streaked perfaaps with searlet and shaded 
off to lilac or parple ; a cleft of bright orange ; a broad peach-co- 
loored expanse, veined in delicate circles and wayy lines of ex- 
quisite grace; sometimes yellow and parple stripes ; sometimes 
an isolated steep of every hoe flaming in the sun, and then, like 
a yoang queen on a gorgeons throne, from a vast rock of crimson 
andgold, rose a milk-white snmmit. The frequent fissares of 
this defile were filled with rieh woods of oleander and shmbs of 
every shade of green, from which rose acacia, and other trees 
unknown to Tancred. Over all this was a deep and clondless 
sky, and throngh it a path winding amid a natural shrubbery, 
which princes woold haye boilt colossal conservatories to pre- 
serve. 

'^'T is a sceneof enchantment that has risen tomock os in the 
middle of the desert/' exclaimed the enraptored pilgrim — 
'^ sorely it most yanish even as we gaze ! " 

Aboot half-way op the defile, when they had trayersed it for 
aboot a qoarter of an hoor, Sheikh Hassan soddenly galloped 
forward and horled bis spear with great force at an isolated crag, 
the base of which was coyered with Oleanders, and then looking 
back he shooted to his companions. Tancred and the foremost 
horried op to bim. 

"Here are tracks of horses and cameis that have entered the 
yalley thos far and not passed throogh it. They are fresh ; let 
all be prepared.' 
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'^ We are twenty-five mea vell armed," sald Baront. '^Itis 
not the Tyahas that will attack soch a band." 

^^Nor are they the Gherashi or the Mezeines," said the Sheikh, 
** for "we know what they are after ^ and we are brothers." 

"Theymustbe Alooins," saidanArab. 

Ai this moment the little caravan was apparently land-locked, 
the defile again winding, bot presently it became qoite straight, 
and its termination was visible, thoogh at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

«I see horsemenV said the Sheikh; ^'seyeral of them ad- 
yance ; they are not Alonins." 

He rode forward to meet them, accompanied by Tancred and 
Baroni. 

«'Salaam/' said the Sheikh, <<how is it?" and then he added, 
aside to Baroni, <<They are strangers ; why are they here?*' 

^'Aleikoum! We know where yoa come from," was the 
reply of one of the horsemen. *^ Is that the brother of the Queen 
of the English? Let him ride with ns, and yoa may go on in 
peace.*' 

<<Me is my brother/' said Sheikh Hassan , ^'and the brother 
of all here. There is no fead between ns. Who are you ? " 

'^We are children of Jethro, and the great Sheikh has sent 
HS a long way to give yoa salaam. Tour desert here is not fit for 
the camel that yoar prophet corsed. Come, let os finish onr 
bosiness, for we wish to see a place where there are palm trees." 

<<Are these children of Eblis?" said Sheikh Hassan to 
Baroni« 

<^It is the day of jndgment," said Baroni, looking pale, 
** sach a thing has not happened in my time. I am lost." 

'< What do these people say?" inqaired Tancred. 

<<There is bat one God," said Sheikh Hassan, whose men had 
now reachedhim, '^andMahomet is bis prophet. Stand aside, 
sons of Eblis , or yoa shall bite the earth which carses yoa ! " 
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Awftd shom from ereiyheig^t of Ae defiem ihe answer. 
Thejlookedop, thejlookednNnid; thecreslof eveiy steepms 
eoTered wf th armed Arabs, each man wi& Ms mi^ct lerdled. 

^^Hylord," saidBaronf, "fktn is someOing lüddea io aH 
tbfs« Thfs fs not an ordinaiy descrt foraj. Twa are known, 
and thfs tribe eomes from a distance to plonder jmi;'* and tken 
be rapfdlj detaüed wbat bad alreadj passed. 

'^Wbatisjoarforee, sonsofEblis?" said the Sbeikb to tbe 
bortemen. 

''Conot joar men, and jonr moskets, and yonr swords, 
and jonr borses, and jour cameis ; and if tbey were all donble, 
they woald not be oar force. Oar great Sbeikb wonld have eome 
in person wftb ten thoasand men^ were not jour irildemess bere 
fit only for Giaoars." 

<<Tell tbe yoang cbief/' sald tbe Sbeikb to Baroni, <<tbat I am 
bis brotber, and will sbed tbe last drop of my blood in bis seirice, 
as I am boand to do, as mocb as be is bonnd to give me ten tbon- 
sand piastres for tbe jonmey, and ask bim wbat be wisbes?"* 

''Demand to know distinctly wbat tbese men want," said 
Tancred to Baronl, who then conferred with tbem. 

'^They want yonr iordship/* said Baroni, ^'wbom tbey call 
tbe brother of tbe Queen of tbe Englisb ; tbeir business is clearly 
to carry yoa to tbeir great Sbeikb, wbo will release yon for a large 
ransom." 

''And tbey bave no fend witb tbe Jellabeens?" 

''None; tbey are strangers; tbey eome from a distance for 
this pnrpose ; nor can it be doubted tbat tbis plot bas been con- 
oocted at Jerusalem." 

''Our Position I fear is fatal in this defile/' said Tancred, 
, 'Mt is bitter to be tbe cause of exposing so many brave men to 
almost inevitable slaugbter." 

"Teil tbem, Baroni, tbat I am not tbe brotber of tbe Queen 
of tbe Englisb; tbat tbey are ridiculously misied, and tbat tbeir 
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aim is hopeless, for all that will be ransomed will be my 
corpse." 

Sheikh Hassan säte od bis borse like a statne, witb bis spear 
in bis band and bis eye on bis enemy ; Baroni , advancing to tbe 
Strange borsemen, wbo were in position aboat ten yards from 
Tancred and bis gaardian, was soon engaged in animated con- 
Yersation. He did all tbat an able diplomatist conld effect; told 
lies witb admirable grace, and made a bundred propositions tbat 
did not commit bis principal. He assured tbem rery beartily tbat 
Tancred was not tbe brotber of tbe Queen of tbe Englisb ; tbat be 
-was onlf a yonng Sbeikb, wbose fatber was alire, and in 
possession of all tbe flocks and berds, cameis and borses; tbat 
he bad qnarrelled witb bis fatber; tbat bis fatber perbaps wonid 
not be sorry if be were got rid of , and vonld not give a bundred 
piastres to save bis life. Tben be offered, if tbey would let 
Tancred pass, himself to go witb tbem as prisoner to tbeir great 
Sbeikb, and even proposed Hassan and balf bis men for ad- 
ditional bostages, wbilst some just and equitabie arrangement 
could be effected. All bowever was in yain. Tbe enemy bad no 
discretion; dead or ailye, tbe young Englisbman must be carried 
to tbeir cbief. 

^'I can do notbing," said Baroni , returning; ^'tbere is some- 
tbing in all tbis wbicb I do not understand. It bas never bappened 
in my time." 

<<Tbere is tben but one course to be taken/' said Tancred; 
<'we must cbarge tbrougb tbe defile. At any rate we sball bave 
tbe satisfaction of dying like men. Let us eacb fix on our 
Opponent. Tbat audacions-looking Arab in a red kefia sball be 
m^ i^ictim or my destroyer. Speak to tbe Sbeikb , and teil bim to 
prepare bis men. Freeman and Trueman/' said Tancred, looking 
round tobis Englisb serrants, ''we are in extreme peril; I took 
you from your bomes ; if we outlive tbis day and return to Monta- 
cute, you sball live on your own land.' 
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'^Nerer mind as, mj lord: if it woni*t for those rodn we 
woald beat these niggers." 

*' Are joa all readj?" said Tanand to Baroni. 

''Weareallreadj." 

^'Then I eommend mj sool to Jesus Christ, and to the God 
•f Sinai , in whose eanse I perish«" So saying , Tancred shot the 
Arab in the red kefia throogh the head, and with his remainiog 
pistoi disabled another of the enemj. This he did, while he and 
his band were charging, so snddenlj and so boldlj, that those 
immediatelj opposed to them were scattered. There was a con- 
tinons Tollej, howeTer, from everj part of the defiie, and the 
scene was so invoWed in smoke that it was impossible for Tancred 
to see a jard around him; still he galloped on and feit conscions 
that he had.companionSy thongh the shooting was so great that it 
was impossible to commnnicate. The smoke snddenlj drifling, 
Tancred canght a glimpse of his position; he was at the moath of 
the defile > followed bj several of his men , whom he had not time 
to distingoishy and awaited bj innnmerable foes. 

*' Let ns seil onr lives dearly ! " was all that he eoold exdaim. 
His sword feil from his wonnded arm; his horse, stabbed nnder- 
neath > sank with him to the gronnd. He was overpowered and 
bonnd. " Everj drop of his blood /* exclaimed the leader of the 
Strange Arabs» 'Ms worth ten thonsand piastres." 
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CHAPTER I. 

'^Whbrb is Besso?" said Barizy of the Tower , as the Consul 
Pasqnaligo eotered the divan of the merchant, aboot ten days 
after the departure of Tancred from Jerusalem for Monnt Sinai. 

<' Where is Besso? I have already smoked two chibouques, 
and DO ooe has entered except yourself. I sappose you have heard 
the news?" 

<' Who has not? It is in every one's month." 

''What have yoo heard?" asked Barizy of the Tower> mih 
an air of malicioas cariosity. 

'^Some things that everybody knows/' replied PasquaHgo, 
'* and some things that nobody knows/* 

'<Hahy hah ! " said Barizy of the Tower , pricking op his ears 
and preparing for one of those diplomatic encounters of mataal 
paoaping, inwhich he and bis rival were practised, ^'I sappose 
yoa have seen somebody, eh? " 

^'Somebody has been seen/' replied Pasqualigo^ and then 
he busied himself with bis pipe jast arrived. 

'^But nobody has seen somebody who was on the spot?" said 
Barizy. 

'^It depends npon what you mean by the spot/' replied 
Pasqnaligo. 

<<Toar Information is second band/' observed Barizy. 
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''Bat jon aeknowledge it is correet?" said Pasqiuligo» more 
eagerly. 

"It depends upoo whether yoor frieod was present — " and 
here Barizy hesitated. 

'' It does " Said Pasqualigo. 

''Theo he was present?" said Barizy. 

"He was." 

"Thenheknows," said Barizy , eageriy, "whether the yoiiDg 
English prince was mardered intentionally or by hazard." 

"A — h" said Pasqualigo, whom not the slightest mmoor 
of the affair had yet reached , " that is a great qnestion." 

"Bat everything depends upon it ," said Barizy. " If he was 
killed accidentally, there will be negotiations, bot the basiness 
will be compromised ; the English want Cypras, and they will 
take it as compeosation. If it is an alfair of malice prepeose, 
there will be war, for the laws of England reqaire war if blood 
royal be spilt." 

The Consal Pasqaaligo looked very grave ; then, withdrawing 
bis lips for a moment from his amber month-piece , he obsenred, 
"Itisacrisis." 

"It will be a crisis," said Barizy of the Tower, eicited by 
flnding his rival a listener, " bat not for a long time. The crisis 
has not commenced. The first qnestion is : to whom does the 
desert belong ; to the Porte or to the Yiceroy?" 

" It depends npon what part of the desert is in qnestion," 
said Pasqaaligo. 

"Of coarse the part where it took place. I say the Arabian 
Desert belongs to the Yiceroy; my coasin, Barizy of the Gate, 
says 'No, it belongs to the Porte.' Raphael Tafna says it belongs 
to neither. The Bedoneens are independent." 

"Bat they are not recognised," said the Consal Pasqualigo. 
"Witout a diplomatic existence, they are nullities. England 
will hold all the recognised powers in the yicinity responsible. 
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YoQ yfiW see! Tbe murder of an Eoglish prince, ander such cir- 
cumstances too, mW not pass unavenged. The vhole of the 
Tarkish garrison of the city irill march out directly into the 
desert." 

''The Arabs care shroff for yoar Turkish garrison of the city/' 
Said Barizy, vith great derision. 

''They are eight hundred strong,*' said Pasqualigo. 

''Eight hundred weak you mean. No, as Raphael Tafna was 
saying, when Mehemet Ali was master^ the tribes were quiet 
enough. But the Turks could never manage the Arabs even in 
their best days. If the Pacha of Damascus were to go himself, 
the Bedoueens would unveil bis barem while he was smoking bis 
nargilly." 

"Then England will call upon the Egyptians/' said the 
Consul. 

<'Hah!" Said Barizy of the Tower , ''have I gotyouat last? 
Now comes your crisiSy I grant you. The English will send a 
ship of war with a protocol, and one of their lords who is a sailor : 
that is the way. They will call upon the pacha to exterminate tbe 
tribe who have murdered the brother of their queen ; the pacha 
will reply, that when he was in Syria the brotbers of queens were 
never murdered^ and put the protocol in bis turban. Thiswill 
never satisfy Palmerston, he will order — " 

"Palmerston has nothing to do with it," screamed out Pas- 
qualigo; ''he is no longer Reis Effendi; he is in exile; he is 
governor of the Isle of Wight." 

" Do you think I do not know that?" said Barizy of the Tower ; 
"but he will be recalied for this purpose. The English will not 
go to war in Syria without Palmerston. Palmerston will have the 
command of the fleet as well as of the army , that no one shall say 
'No' when he says ' Yes/ The English will not do the business 
of the Turks again for nothing. They will take this city; they 
will keep it. They want a new market for their cottons. Mark 
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me: En^tod wiD never be satisfied tili the people of Jerasalem 
we«r calico tarbans." 

Left OS ioquire also witb Bariay of the Tower, where was 
Besso? Alone, in bis private cbamber, agitated and troubled, 
awaiting the retnm of bis dang^ter from the bath ; and even now, 
the arrival maj be beard of berself and ber attendants in the inner 
eonrt. 

''Ton want me, mj father?" said Eva, as she entered. "Ab ! 
joa are distarbed ! Wbat bas happened?" 

''The tentb plague ofPbaraoh, mjchild/' replied Besso, in 
a tone of great vexation. " Since the expalsion of Ibrahim, there 
bas been nothf ng which bas erossed me so mach." 

''Fakredeen?" 

''No, no; 'tls nothing todo witb bim, poorboj; bntofone 
as yoang, and whose interests, thougb I know him not, scarcelj 
less eoncern me." 

''Ton know him not; 'i is not theo my eonsin. Ton perplex 
me, my falber. Teil me at onee." 

''It is the most vexations of all conceivable occarrences," 
replied Besso, ''and yet it is abont a person of whom yoa never 
beard, and whom I never saw — and yet there are circnmstances 
connected witb him — Alas! alas! yoa must know, my Eva, 
there is a young Engiishman here, and a young Englisb lord, of 
one of their prineely families — " 

''Tes!" Said Eva, in a snbdned but earnest tone. 

"He brought me a letter from the best and greatest of men,*' 
said Besso, witb great emotion, "to whomi — to whom we — 
owe everything: oor fortnnes, onr presence here — perbaps onr 
lives. There was nothiog which I was not boand to do for him, 
which I was not ready and prepared to do. I oaght to have 
gaarded over him ; to have forced my Services on bis acceptance ; 
I blame myself now when it is too late. Bot he sent me his letter 
by the Intendant of his hoasehold, whom I knew. I was fearfal 
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to obCnid* mjsett. I learat he was futaticallj Christian ^ and 
thooght perhaps he mighft shriak from mj acqnaintance." 

^^Andwhathashappened?" inqairedEyay wlth an agitation 
i7hich proTed her sympathy with her father's sorrow. 

''He left the city some days ago to visit Sinai ; vell armed and 
properly escorted. Me has been waylaid in the wilderness and 
captnred after a bloody struggle." 

'«Abloodystroggle!" 

''Tee; they of coarse woald gladly have not foaght, bot, 
thoagh entrapped into an ambosh, the yoang Englishman woold 
not yield , bot fought with desperation. His assailants have auf- 
fered eonsiderably ; his own party comparatively little, forthey 
were so placed — sarrounded, yoa understand — in a moootain 
defile, that they might haye been all massacred, bot the fear of 
destroying their prize , restrained at first the marksmen on the 
heights; and, by a daring and yiolent Charge, the yoong English- 
man and his followers forced the pass, bot there they iwere over- 
powered by nambers." 

<' And he wounded?" 

<'I hope not severely. Bat you haye heard nothing. They 
have sent his Intendant to Jerusalem with a gnard of Arabs to 
bring back his ransom. What do you think they want?" 

Eva signified her inability to conjectore. 

<'Two millions of piastres ! " 

''Two millions of piastres! Did yoo say two? 'T is a great 
s«m; bat we might negotiate. They woold accept less — per- 
haps mach less » than two millions of piastres." 

''If it were foar millions of piastres, I most pay it," seid 
Besso. '''T is not the sam alone that so crosses me. The father 
of this yoang noble is a great prince, and could doubtless pay, 
withoat serioas injory to himself, two millions of piastres for the 
ransom of his son — bot that 's not it. He comes here : he is sent 
to me. I was to care for him, think for him, guard over him : 
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I have nerer ctch seen Um — aod he is woonded, plandered, 
andaprisoDer!" 

''Bat if kc aroided jo«, mj lather?" mnrmared Eva, with 
her ejes fixed lipon the groiind. 

''Avoided me!** said Besso; ''he neyer thought of me bat 
as of a Jew banker, to whom he would send his servant for 
monej when he needed iL Was I to stand on panctilios vith a 
great Christian noble? I oof^t to haTe waited at his gate every 
daj when he eame forth» and bowed to the earth> nntil it pleased 
him to notiee me ; looght — " 

"No, noy no, mj father! — joa are bitter. This joath is 
not such asjouthink; atleast, in all probability, is not," said 
Eva. " You hear he is fanaticallj Christian; he may be bat deeply 
religionsy and his thooghts at this moment may resi on other 
things than the basiness of the worid. He who makes a pil- 
grimage to Sinai can scarcely think us so vile as you would 
intimate." 

"What will he think ofthose whom he 18 among? Mere isthe 
woond, Eva! Gaess then, child, who has shot this arrow. 'T is 
my father!" 

"O traitor! traitor!" said Eva^ qnickly covering her face 
with her hands. "Hy terror was prophetic! There is nooe 
so base ! " 

^'Nay, nay/' said Besso; "these, indeed, are woman's 
words. The great Sheikh in this has tonched me nearly, hat I 
see no baseness in it. He could not know the intimate relation 
that shoald subsist between me and this young Eoglishman. He 
has captured him in the Desert, aecordiog to the custom of his 
tribe. Huch as Amalek may iojure me, I must acquit him of 
treason and of baseness." 

"YeSy yes/' said Eva > with an abstracted air. "Tou mis- 
coDceive me. I was thinkiog of others — and what do you par- 
pose, my father?" 
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''First, to dear mjself of the deep stdo that I now fed i^oiii 
my liffr/' gaid Baeso. <*This Englishman eomes to Jerusalem 
villi an önboaiided credit on my honse : he Visits the idldemess 
and Is made prisoner by my father^n-law, who is in ambosh in a 
part of the desert which bis tribe aever freqnents, and vbo sends 
to me for a princely ransom for bis eaptire. These are the 
appareat cireomstaaces. These are the Cacts. There is bnt one 
inferdiee from them. I dare saj 't is drawn already by all the 
gossips of the city: they are hard at it, I doubt not, at this 
moment in my oim ditan, winking their eyes and shragging their 
sbonIderSy whfle they are smoking my choice tobacooes and 
drinking my sherbet of pomegranate. And can I blame them?" 

'^ A pure conscience may def^ city gossips." 

*' A pnre conscience mast pay the ransom oot of my own cof- 
fers« I am not over fond of paying two millionsof piastres or eren 
half for one whose shadow never feil npon my tbreshold« And yet 
I mast do it — do it for my father^in-law , the Sheikh of the Re- 
chabiteSfirhose peacelmade inthMehemetAli,for whomlgained 
the guardlanship of the Heeea earayan throngh the Syrien desert 
for fire years, who has twelre thonsand eamels which he made by 
that Office. Oh, were it not for yon , my daughter, I wonld cnrse 
the hoar that I ever mixed my blood with the children of Jethro. 
After all, if the trath were known, they are sons of Ishmael." 

''No, no, dearfather, say not such things. Tou wUl send 
to the Great Sheikh — he will listen — " 

**I send to the Great Sheikh! Tou know not your grandfather, 
and you know not me. The truth is> the Sheikh and myself 
mntnally despise each other, and we haye neyer met without 
parting in bitterness. No , no ; I wonld rather pay the ransom 
myself than ask a fayonr of the Great Sheikh. Bat how can I 
pay the ransom, eten if I choset This yoaog Englishman is a 
fiery youth : he will not yield even to an ambush and countless 
odds. Bo yon think a man who charges through a defile crowned 
Ttmered, h 18 
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wUk matdilodny and slioots men t&rougfa the head, as I am 
told ke dM, in the name of Christ, irill owe his freedom to my 
Jewish charitj? He will bnrn the Temple first. This young 
man has the sword of Gideon. Tou know little of the world, 
Era, and nothing of yonng Engiislimen. There is not a race so 
prondy so wilfal, so rash, and so obstinate. They live in a 
misty clime , on raw meats, and wines of fire. They lau^ at 
theirfathers, and never say a prayer. Theypass their days in 
the chase, gaming, and all violent conrses. They have all the 
power of the State and all its wealth ; and , when they can wring 
DO more from their peasants, they pldnder the kings of India." 

*'Bat this yonng Englishman, yon say, is pions?'* «aid 
Eva. 

**Ah! this yoong Englishman — why did he come here! 
What is Jerusalem to him, or he to Jerusalem. His Intendant, 
himself a prisoner, waits here« I mnst see him ; he is one of 
the people of my patron, which proves onr great friend*s interest 
in this yonth. O day thrice cursed ! day of a thonsand evil eyes I 
day of a new captivity — " 

<<My father, my dear father — -these bursts of grief do not 
become yoar fame for wisdom. We mnst iaqnire, we must hold 
connsel. Let me see the Intendant of thisEoglish youth, and 
hear more than I have yet learnt. I cannot think that affairs are 
so hopeless as yon paint them : I will believe that there is a 
spring near.' 
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GHAPTER ü. 

In an almost circular Talley, surrounded by mountains^ Ama- 
lek, great Sheikh of the Rechabite BedoaeeDy after bayiog cross- 
ed the peniosula of Petrea from the great Syrian Desert, pitched 
bis camp amid the magniflcent rains of an aacient Idumean 
city. The pavüionof the Chief, faciog the suoset, wasraisedin 
the arena of an amphitheatre cat out of the solid rock, and almost 
the vhole of the seats of which were entire. The sides of the 
moantaias vere covered with exeavated tombs and temples and 
perhaps dwelliog places; at any rate, many of them were now 
occapied by hmnao beings« Fragments of colamns were lying 
aboat, and masses of unknoirn walls. From a defile in the 
moontains issued a stream, which wonnd about in the piain, its 
waters almost hid , but its course beantifally indicated by the 
nndnlatingshmbberyof Oleanders, figtrees, andwillows. On 
one side of these, between the water and the amphitheatre, was 
a crescent of black tents, groups %t horses^ and cronching 
cameis. Orer the whole scene the sunset threw a violet hue, 
while the moon, broad and white» floated over the opposite 
hiUs. 

The carpet of the Great Sheikh was plaeed before bis pavi- 
lion, and, seated on it alone and smoking a chibonque of date 
wood , the Patriarch ruminated. He had no appearance of age, 
except from a snowy beard, which was yery long: a wiry man, 
with an unwrinkled face; dark, regulär and noble features, beau- 
tiful teeth. Over bis head, a crimson kefia , ribbed and fringed 
with gold; bis rohe was of the same colour, and bis boots were 
of red ieather — the chief of one of the great trlbes, and seid, 
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vhentliejwerettoiled, fo bc able to bring ten tbousaiidhone- 
meniototliefield. 

OneatAillg^op, wfthaloiigfpear, at this momait darted 
from the rafioe^ and, witfaoot stopping fo answer sevecal vbo 
addresaed him, Imrried aeraaa iIm piain , and did not halt nntil 
be leadied the Sheihh. 

'^Salaam, SheikhofSheihhs, itiadaiie; die bmher eT the 
Qoeen of the EngUsh is yonr sUfe." 

'*Good!" Said Sheihh Amalek, Terjgiwrrix, andtahinghiB 
pfpe from hie moath. ^Maj yonr mother cat die hmmp of « 
yoaog eamel ! When will they be here ?" 

^'They will be the flrst ehadows of the moon." 
** Good ! f • the brother of the Queen with Sheihh Salem?" 
** There is only one 6od; Sheikh Salem will never drinh leban 
again, unless he drinh it in Paradise." 

*^Certainly, there is only one Ciod» Whal! has he fallen 
atleep Into the well of Nommnla?" 

'* No ; bat we hate seen many eril eyes. Four bares crassed 
our path this moming. Onr salaam to the English prinee was 
not a salaam of peaee. The brother of the Qneen of the En§^h 
is DO less than an Antar. He will fight, yea or nay ; and he has 
shot Sheihh Salem throagh*tbe head." 

**There is but one God, and bis will bedone. I haye lost the 
apple of mine eye. The Prinee of the English is aUrs? 
'«Heisaliye." 

<( Good ! eamels shall be given to the widow of SheiUi Stalem, 
and she shall be married to a new Inisband. : Are tinra othei 
deedsofGint" 

*^Ooe grape wiU not mähe a booefay ei>en thongh it be a 
great one.* 

** Let trath always be spofcea. Let yoitr words flow as the toch 
oflfoses.** 

'*There is only one God i if yon «all lo Ibvehim^ben-flasaan, 
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to Holgrabi Teaba, andTeuba-ben-Amio they will not be roased 
from their rief p« tbere are also woiuids." 

«* TeH all the peopie tbere is only ene God : is it the Sbeikh of 
the lellaheei» (baib bas done these deeds ofGin?" 

**Let tratb always be spoken; mj words sball flow aa the 
rock of Moses« The Shelkh of the Jfellaheens counselled the 
yoiing man not to fight, bat the young man is a yery Zatanai. 
Certaiidy there are many detils^ but there is no devil like a 
Frank in a round hat«" 

The evening adü^anced, the white moon, that had only 
gleamed, nowglittered, the neeks of die eamels lookedtall and 
silyery in its beam« The night-fires began to blaie> the lamps 
to twinkle in the creseent of dark tents. There was a shont, a 
general stir, the heads of spears were seen glisteoing in the 
ravine. Theycame; awindiDgllneofwarriors« Some» asthey 
emerged into the piain, galloped forward and threw their spears 
into the alr ; but the mein body preserved an appearance of dis- 
ciplinOf and proceeded at a slow pace to the payilion of the 
Shelkh« A body of horsemen came firsC; then warriors on drome- 
daries; Sheikb Hassan next, gra^e and erect as if nothing had 
happened, thou|^ he was wounded, and foliowed by his men, 
disarmedy thongh their chiefretained his spear. Baroni foliowed. 
He was unhurt, and rode betwcen two Bedoueens, with whom he 
conünnally conversed. After them, the bodiesof Sbeikh Salem 
and his comrades» covered with cloaks and stowed on eamels. 
And then came the great prize» Tanered» mounted on a drome- 
dary, his right arm bound up in a sling which Baroni had hastüy 
made, and surrounded and foliowed by a large troop of horse- 
men, who treated him with the highesC eonsideration, not only 
because he was a great prince whose raosom eonld bring many 
eamels to their tribe, but because he had shown those feats of 
Talour whieh the wild desert honours. 

Notwitbstandlngbiswound, which, though slight, began to 
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be ptiDfal, and the extreme yeiation of the vhole affair> Tancred 
coold not be insensible to the stränge beauty of the scene wbich 
weleomed liim. Hebadreadoftbesedesertedeities, cairedoat 
of the rocks of the wildemess, and once the capitals of flonrish- 
iog and aboanding kingdoms. 

They stopped before the pavilion of the Great Sheikh; the 
arena of the amphitheatre became fiUed vAth cameis , horses, 
groapsofwarriors, many moontedontheseats, that thej might 
OTerlook the scene, their anns and shawled heads giistening io 
the siWer blaze of the moon or the niddy flames of the watch- 
fires. They assisted Tancred to descend , they nshered liim vith 
conrtesy to their chief , who made room for Tancred on bis own 
carpet, and motiooed that he should be seated by bis side. A 
small carpet was placed for Sheikh Hassan > and another for 
Baroni. 

''Salaam> brother of many qaeens , all that yon see is yoars ; 
Salaam Sheikh Hassan, ve are brothers. Salaam/' added 
Amalek, looking at Baroni, ''they teil me that yon can speak onr 
language, which is beantiful as the moon and many palm trees; 
teil the prince, brother of many qneens, that he mistoofc the 
message that I sent him this morniog, vhich was an invitation to 
a feast, not to a war. Teil him we are brothers/' 

**Te\\ the Sheikh/' said Tancred, <^that I have no appetite 
for feasting, and desire to be informed why he has made me a 
prisoner." 

**Tell the prince, brother of many qaeens, that he is nota 
prisoner, butagaest." 

** Ask the Sheikh , theo , whether we can depart at once." 

*'Tell the prince, brother of many queens, thatit wonld be 
rnde in me to let him depart to-night." 

" Ask the Sheikh whether I may depart in the moming." 

''Teil the prince that, when the moming comes, he will find 
I am bis brother." So sayiog, the Great Sheikh tookbis pipe 
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from bis mouth and gave it to Tancred — the greatest of dls- 
tinctions. In a few moments , pipes were also brought to Sbeikb 
Hassan and Baroni. 

^'No barm can eome to you, my lord, after smokfng tbat 
pipe ," Said Baroni. " We must make tbe best of affairs. I ba^e 
been in worse straits witb M. de Sidonia. Wbat tbink yon of 
Malay pirates? These are all gentlemen." 

Wbile Baroni was speaking, a young man slowly and witb 
dignity passedtbrougbtbeby-standers, advanced, and, looking 
yery earnestly at Tancred, seated bimself on tbe same carpet as 
tbe Grand Sbeikb« Tbis action alone wonld baye betokened the 
quality of tbe new comer, bad not bis kefia, similar to tbat of 
Sbeikb Amalek, and bis wbole bearing, clearly denoted bis 
princely cbaracter. He was yery young; and Tancred, wbile be 
was strack by bis eamest gaze, was attracted bj bis pbysiognomy, 
wbicb indeed, from its refined beauty and cast of impassioned 
intelligence , was bigbly interesting. 

Preparations all tbis time bad been making for tbe feast. Half 
a doien sbeep bad been given to tbe retuming band; everywbere 
resounded tbe grinding of coffee ; men passed carrying pitcbers 
of leban and panniers of bread cakes bot from tbeir simple oven. 
TbeGreat Sbeikb, wbo bad asked many questions after tbe 
oriental fasbion — wbieb was tbe most powerfal nation, England 
or France; wbat was tbe name of a tbird European nation of 
wbicb be bad beard, wbite men witb flat noses in green coats; 
wbetber tbe nation of wbite men witb flat noses in green coats 
could bave taken Acre as tbe Englisb bad — tbe takingof Acre 
being tbe test of military prowess ; bow many borses tbe qaeeo of 
the Englisb bad, and bow many slayes; wbetber Englisb pistols 
are good ; wbetber the Englisb drink wine ; wbetber tbe Englisb 
are Christian giaoars or Pagan giaoars — and so on, now inyited 
Tancred, Sbeikb Hassan, and two or tbree others, to enter bis 
panlion and partake of tbe banqueU 
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<*The8hefUi mast eieuse me/' said Tanered to Bardni; **l 
am wearied asd woonded. Ask if I can retire and have »lem.** 

"Are yoa woonded?" said the young Sheikb, who was eitthig 
on the oarpet of Amalek, and speaking, not only iD a tone of 
toaching sjmpathjy bat fin the language of Frangnestan. 

"Not severely/' saidTanered, lese abraptly than he kad jet 
spoken, for the mann er and the appearance of the youth tooched 
him; "batthisismyflratfight, andperhapsImaket«onMehof 
it. However, my arm is painfal and stiif , «od indeed , yon may 
conceive 9 after all this , I eould wM for a litde repoae." 

"The GreatSbeikh has aHotted yoa a compartment of bis 
pavillon/' said the yoath; "bat H will proye a nofsy restiag* 
place 9 I fear^ for a woanded man. I hsre a tenl here — - an 
hambler one, bat which is at least tranquil. L«t ae be your 
host!" 

"Ton are most graeioas, and I shoold be rnneh fndlned ta be 
your gaest, bat I am a prisoner," he said, haaghtUy, "and 
cannot presame to foUow my own will." 

"Iwillarrange all/' said the yoaUi, and he coofarsed with 
Sheikh Amalek for some moments. Then they all rose, Ihe yoong 
man advaneing to Tancred, and saying, in a sweet eoaiing Yoiee, 
" Ton are ander my oare. I will not be a crael gaaler -~ I oovld 
not be to yoa." 80 saying , makingtheir rererenee to the Great 
Sheikh 9 the two yoang men retired together tnai the arena. Ba« 
roni woald haye foUowed them, when the youth slopped him, 
saying, with dedsion, "The Great Sheikh expeots yoar prcsence 
— yoa mast on no accoaot be absent. I will tend yoar chief «— 
yoa win permit me?" he inqaired, in atoneofsympathy, and 
then, oifering to sapport the arm of Tancred, he^marmnred, "It 
kills me to think that yoa are woanded." 

Tancred was attracted to the yoang stranger: hisprepossessiog 
appearance, bis soft manners, the contrast whieh they offorded 
to all aroand, and to the scenes and cireamstanees which Tan-* 
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credbtdreceotlyeipeiiaDcied, w%tt winniiig. Taacred, there- 
fore, gkdly aoeompattied him to bis paviUoo, irliieli was pitefaed 
ontsfde Ihe ampbllhealre, asd stood aparU Notwithstaoding 
the madest deserSption of bis tont by tbe yoang Skeikb, ft was 
by DO means iaconsiderable in siae, for It poasaseed sevaral eom- 
paitmeiits, and was of a dÜTerent eolonr and liabion from tboss 
of tbe rest of tbe tribe. Several steeds were picketed in Arab 
fashion near its entrance, and a gtoup of attendants, smokiog 
and conversing witb gf eat animationy were sitting in a cirele close 
at band. Tbey pressed tbcir bands to tbeir bearts as Tancred and 
bis bost passed tbem, bat did not rise. Witbin tbe paWlioD» 
Tanered found a luiuHous medley of cnsbions and soft earpets, 
forming a deligbtfol divan; pipes and arms, and» to bis great 
sarprise, several nnmbers of a Freneb newspaper pnblisbed at 
Smyrna. 

**Ab!" exdaimed Tancred , tbrowiog bimself on tbe divan, 
*'after all I baye gone tbrongb to-day, tbis is indeed a great and 
an nnexpected relief." 

'^'Tis yonr own divan/' seid tbe youog Arab, clapping bis 
bands; ''and, wben I tiave given some Orders for yonr comfort, 
I sball only be your gnest, tbongb not a distant one." He 
spoke some words in Arabic to an attendantwboeotered^ and 
wbo retanied rery sbortly witb a sUyer lamp fed witb palm oil, 
wbicb be placed on tbe grouad. 

*^1 hawe two poor Eng^isbmen bere/' said Tancred , ^'my 
servants; tbey mvst be in sad straüs; nnable to speak a 
Word — " 

**l will give Orders tbat tbey sball attend yoa. In tbe mean 
timCy yon mnst refresb yonrself, bowever ligbtly, before you 
repose." At tbis momeot tbere entered the tent several attendants 
witb a variety of disbes, wbicb Tancred wonld bave declined« bat 
tbeyoaagSbeikb, selectingoneoftbem, said, '^This, atleast, 
I mast arge yoa to taste , for it is a favonrite refresbment witb ns 
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after great fatigue, and has some propeitles of great virtae.*' So 
sayiDg, he handed toTancred a dishofbread^ dates» andpre- 
pared Cream, whfchTancred, notwithstandiog his previous want 
of relish, cheerfuUy admitted to be eicellent After this, as 
Tancred woald partake of no other dish, pipes were broaghtto 
the two young men, who, reclining oo the divan, smoked and 
con^ersed, 

'^Of all the Strange things that have happened to me to-day/' 
Said Tancred 9 ^^nottheleast snrprising, and certainly themost 
agreeable, has been making your acquaintance. Tour coortesy 
has much compensated me for the rüde treatment ofyoartribe; 
bat I coofess, sach refinement is what, under any circumstances» 
I shoald not have expected to find among the tents of the desert, 
any more than Ulis French Journal." 

'' I am not an Arab," said the young man , speaking slowly 
and with an air of some embarrassment. 

^^Ah!" exclaimed Tancred. 

''I am a Christian prince." 

"Yes!" 

^'k prince of the Lebanon, devoted to the English, and one 
i^vho has suffered mach in their caase." 

''Toa are not a prisooer here, like myself?'' 

" No. I am here , seeking some assistance for those sufferers 
who shoald be my sabjects, were I not depri^ed of my sceptre, 
and they of a prince whose family has reigned over and protected 
them for more than seyen centuries. The powerfal tribe of which 
Sheikh Amalek is the head often pitch their tents in the great Sy- 
riandeserty in the neighboorhood of Damascus, and there are 
affairs in which they can aid my anhappy people/' 

'^It is a great position, yours/' said Tancred, in an 
animated tone, ^'at the same time a Syrian and a Christiao 
prince!" 

''Yes,*' said the yoang Emir, eagerly, '^if the Eoglisb would 
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only nodeistand thdr own intcrests, with mj co-opentfon, Sjri« 
might be theirs." 

" The En«^ ,** said Tancred , **wkj shoold the Eogtiah Uke 

Syria?" 

''France will take It if thej do qoC" 

''Ihopenot/' saidTancred. 

<'£at something nrast be done," said the Emir. ''The Porte 
ne^er could goTem it. Do yoa think anjbody in Lebanon really 
cares for the Paeha of Damascos? If the Egjptians had not dis- 
armed the Hoantain, the Torks wonld be driyen oot of Sjria in a 
veck.- 

" A Syrian and a Cliristian prince!" said Tancred, musiogly. 
''There are elements in that position strenger than the Porte, 
stroDger than England , stronger than onited Europe. Syria was 
a great coantry when France and England were forests. The tri- 
colour has crossed the Alps and the Hhine, and the flag of Eng- 
land has beat even the tri-colonr, but if I were a Syrien prince, I 
wonld raise the csoss of Christ and askfor the aid of no foreign 
banner. " 

''If I conld only raise a loan," said the Emir, "I could do 
without France and England." 

" A loan ! " exclaimed Tancred ; " I see the poison of modern 
liberalism has penetrated e^en the desert. Believe me, national 
redemption is not an affair of nsary." 

At this moment there was some little disturbance withont the 
tenty which it seems was occasioned by the arriTal of Tancred's 
serrants, Freeman and Tnieman. These excellent yoong men 
persisted in addressing the Arabs in their nati^e English, and, 
thongh we cannot for a moment believe that they fancied them- 
seWes understood, still, from a miitnre of pride and perverseness 
pecnliariy British, they continued their valnable discoarse as if 
etery word told, or if not apprehended, was a striking proof of 
the sheer stnpidity of their new companions. The noise be« 
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canelMider aBd iMider, uid A Icogth Frcemtii and Traeman 
cotefcd« 

''Weil/' Said Tancred, *<aiid kow hate yoa becn ^etäng 
©nl- 

''WeO, mjlord, IdoDHknow," saidFreemany wHh asort 
of jollj sneer; '< we have been diningirith the savagss.** 

''ThejarenotsaTages, Freeman.** 

"Well, myloid, thej have nol nmch more dothes, any- 
how; and, as for knhes and forks, there is not saeh a thiog 
known."* 

"As for tkat, tbere iras not sncb a thing known as a fork in 
England Utile more than two hondred jears ago, and we were not 
sa^ages ihen ; for the best part of Montacate Castle was built long 
bcforetbattiaie.'' 

"Iwiskweirere tbere, mylord!" 

** I dare sa j jou do : howerer, we mnst make the best of pre- 
sent drcnmstancea. I wanted to know, in the first place, 
whether jon had food; as for lodging, Mr. Baroni, Idaresay, 
will manage something for joa ; and if not, joa had better qnar- 
ter yonrsehes by the side of this tent. With yoor own cloaks and 
mine, jon will manage very well." 

"Thank you, my lord. We have brought yonr lordshfp's 
things with us. I don't know what I shall do to-morrow aboat 
yoar lordship's boots. The sayages have got hold of the bottle of 
blaeking and have been drinking it like anything." 

"Netermindmy boots," saidTanored; "we have got other 
things to think of now." 

"I told them what itwas," said Freeman, "bvt theywent 
on just the same." 

"Obstinate dogs!" saidTanered. 

<aihinklheytookitforwine, mylord," saidTmeman. "I 
nsTor See sneh Ignorant creatures/' 
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^'Toii find DOW the adyantage of a good edacation, Trae- 



man." 



^'TeSy mylordy wedo» and feel Tery grateful to your lord- 
ahip's honoared mother for the same. When we came dowo oot 
of Uie moiintaios aod see those blazing fires, if I dida't think they 
vere going to burn us alhe, unless we changed oar religion. I 
8dd the «atschisin.as^liMrd «a»! eoald tbe wliole way» and feit as 
moch like a bleased martyr as coald be." 

««WeUy wcU," Said Tanered, <<I dare aay they wiU spare 
cur lives. I cannot mach asiist you herev butiflherebeaoy- 
thiog yoa particnlarly want, I will try and see what oao ba dane." 

Freeman and Traeman looked at each other, and their speak« 
iog faces held common oonsultation, At length» the former, 
with some slight hesitation seid» <' We don't like to be trouble- 
some, my lord, but if yonr lordshlp w<wld ask for some sngar 
for BS — we cannot drlnk their eoffee without sugar." 



GHAPTER IIL 

^'IwouLD not mentioD it to your lordshfpUst night," said 
Baroni, '^I thought enongh had happened for one day." 

^^Bat now yoa think I am sufficiently fresh for new troubles." 

**He spoke it in Hebrew» tliat myself and Sheikh Hassan 
should not anderstand him, but I know something of that dia- 
lect." 

<< In Hebre w ! And ^hj in Hebrew ? " 

^'They follow the laws of Moses — this tribe." 

** Do yon mean that they are Jeirs? " 

*'The Arabs are only Jews npon horseback," said Baronl. 
'^Thistribe, Ifind, call themselves Rechabites." 

''Ah!" exclaimedTancredy and he began to muse. ^'Ihave 
heard of that name before. Is Itpossible/' thonghthe, ''that 
my Visit to Bethany should have led to this captivity ! " 

'^This affair must have been planned at Jerusalem/' said 
Baronl. " I samr from the first it was not a common foray. These 
people know everything. They will send immediately to Besso ; 
they know he is your banker, and that if you want to build the 
Temple» he must pay for it, and unless a most immodcrate ran- 
som is given, they will carry us all into the interior of the de- 
scrt." 

''And what do you counsel?" 

"In this as in all things, to gain time; and principally be- 
caase I am without resource — but with time expedients develop 
themseWes. Natorally — what is wanted will come ; expediency 
is a law of nature. The camel is a wonderful animal, but the 
desert made the eamel. I have already impressed upon the 
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Great Sheikh thal you are not a prinee of the blood; that your 
father is rained, that there has been a marrain for three yeara 
among h!s herds and flocks, and that though you appear to be 
travelling for amusement« you are in fact a political exile. All 
these are grounds for a reduced ransom. At present he believes 
notbing that I say, because bis mind has been previously im- 
preased with contrary and more cogent representations, but vhat 
I say will begin to work wben he has experienced some disap- 
pointment, and the period of re-action arrives« Re-action is 
the law of society; it is inevitable. All sucoess depends upon 
seizing it." 

** It appears to me that you are a great philosopher, Baroni," 
Said Tanered. 

<*I travelled fi^e years with M. de Sidonia/' said Baroni. 
*' We were in perpetual scrapes, often worse than this» and my 
master moralized upon every one of them. I shared bis adyen- 
tares, and I imbibed some of bis wisdom: and the conseqnence 
is thati always ought to know what to say, and generally what 
10 do." 

'^Well, here at least is some theatre for your practice; 
though 9 as far as I can form an opinion, onr course is simple, 
though ignominious. We must redeem ourselves from captivity. 
If it were only the end of my Crusade, one might submit to it, 
like Coeur de Lion, after due suflfering; but, occurring at the 
commencement, the catastrophe is mortifying, and I doubt 
whether I shall have heart enough to pursue my way. Were I 
alone, I certainly would not submit to ransom. I would look 
apon captivity as one of those trials that await me, and I would 
endeavour to eitricate myself from it by courage and address, 
relying eter on Diyine aid ; but I am not alone. I have invohed 
you in this mischance, and these poor Englishmen, and, it wonljd 
seem, the brave Hassan and bis tribe. I can hardly ask you to 
make the sacrifice which I would cheerfully endure; and there- 
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fore it seems ia ne tbat we l^aye ooly one coont ; lo nar^ aoder 
the forks." 

''TVithsubmlssS«!!,'' saidBaroBf, ^«leanootagreewttkaiiy 
of your lordship's propositiona. Toti take an eitreme tiew of ow 
case. Eitreme views are neter just ; something always tarns vp 
which distnrbs the calcalations formed apon their decided data. 
This something is Circnmstanee« Cirenmstanee has dedded 
eyery crisis which I häye experienced, and not the primithre faeu 
on which we haye consnlled. Rest asstifed that CiFcamstaiicc 
will clear os now." 

*' I sec no room, in oar Situation , for the accidents on which 
you rely," said Tancred. ''Circumstande, as you call it, is 
the creature of eitles, where the action of a multitnde, inflaeneed 
by different motiyes, produces Innumerable and erer-changing 
combinationa: büt we are in the desert. Hie Grcat Shefkh will 
never change bis mind any mora than bis habits of life, which 
are the same as bis ancestors pnrsned thonsands of yeara ago; 
and for an identical reason» he is Isolated and superior to all in- 
fluences." 

''Sometblngalwaysturnsap/' saidBaroni. 

<^It seems to me that we are in a cul-de-sac/' said Tancred. 

'^There is always an outlet; one can escape from acul-de- 
sac by a wlndow.'* 

'*Do you think it would be advisable to consult the mastar of 
this tent?" said Tancred, in a lowered tone. "Et is Ycry 
friendly." 

««The Emir Fakradeon/' saidBaroni* 

«'Istbathianama?" 

" So I learnt last Idght. He Is a prlnce of the iioiiae of Bha- 
haab; agreatbouaa, bat fallen." 

^'Helsa Christian/ said Tancred, aamastiy. 
Is he?" said Baroni carelessly; ''I haTS fcnawn a good 
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manj Shehaabs, and If you vlU teil me their coi^aiqf, I will teil 
you their creed." 

'^He might giye us some advice." 

*'No doubt of it^ my lord; if adviee could break our chaios» 
we shoald sooq be free ; bat in these coantriea my only confidant 
is my Gamet. Assoming that this affair is to end in a ranaom, 
what we want now is to change the im^ressioos of the Great 
Sheikh respeetiog yonr wealth. This can only be done from the 
same tpot where the original ideas emanated. I mast induce 
him to permit me to accompany bis messenger to Besso. This 
mission will take time, and he who gains time gains everything, 
as M • de Sidonia said to me when the savages were going to bam 
US aliTOy and there came on a thonder-storm whieih.eitingaished 
their fagots." 

<<Toa most really teil me yoor bistory sooMi daf y MMBonl^" 
said Tancred. 

'* When my mission has failed. It will perhaps reliete your 
imprisonment; at present, I repeat» we mast work for a mode- 
rate ransom, instead of the millions of which they talk, and 
daring the negotiation take the Chance of some incident which 
will more agreeably ftree as." 

««Abi Idespair ofthat/' 

'«I do not, for it is presamptaoas to belieye that man can 
foresee th^ fatare, which will be your lordship's case, if yoa 
owe yoor freedom only to yonr piastres." 

««Bat they say that everything is Calcalation, Baroni/' 

««No/ Said Baroni, with energy, ««eyerything is Adven- 
lare/' 

ID the mean time the Emir Fakredeen was the prey of con- 
tendiog emotioos. Tancred had» from the first and in an in- 
stant, eiercised over bis sasceptible temperament that magnetie 
inflaenee to whidi he was so strangely sabject. In the heart of 
the wildemess and in the person of bis Tlctimi the yoangEmir. 
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snddenly recognised the beroic charaeter which he had himself 
so Tagaely and, as it now seemed to him, so yainly attempted to 
realize. The appearance and the coorage of Tancred, the thoaght- 
ful repose of his manner 5 his high bearing amid the distressfnl 
circamstances in which he -was invohed, and the large views 
vhich the few words that had escaped from him on the preceding 
eyening irould intimate that he took of public transactions, com- 
pletely captivated Fakredeen, vho seemed at length to have fouod 
the friend for iwhom he had often sighed, the stedfast and com- 
manding spiritvhose control^ he feit conscions» was often re- 
qnired by his quick but whimsical temperament. Aod in what 
relation did he stand to this being whom he longed to press to bis 
hearty and then go forth with him and conquer the irorid? It 
would not bear contemplation. The arming of the Maronites be- 
came quite a secondary object in comparison with obtaining the 
friendship of Tancred. Would that he had not invoWed bimself 
in this conspiracy! änd yet, but for this conspiracy, Tancred 
and himself might never haye met. It was impossible to grapple 
with the question; circumstances must be watched, and some 
new combination formed to extricate both of them from their pre* 
sent perplexed position. 

Fakredeen sent one of his attendants in the momingto offer 
Tancred borses, should his guest, as is the cnstom of English- 
men^ care to explore the neighbouring ruins which were eele- 
brated; but Tancred's wound kept him confined to bis Cent. 
Then the Emir begged permission to pay him a visit, whidk was 
to have lasted only a quarter of an hour ; but when Fakredeen bad 
once established himself in the divan with his nargilly, he never 
quitted it. It would have been difficult for Tancred to have 
found a more interesting companion ; impossible to have made 
an acqnaintance more singularly unreserved. His frankness was 
startling. Tancred had no experience of such self-revelations : 
such a jumble of sublime asptrations and equivoeal condnct; 
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sach a total disr^gard of means y such cooiplicated plots , such a 
farüliti of perplexed and tenebrous intrigue! The animated 
rnaimer and the picturesque phrase too ia vhich all this was 
communicated hcä({lLtened the interest and effect. Fakredeen 
Bketched a character in a sentence» and you knev instantly the 
indhidnal whom he described withont any personal knowledge* 
Unlike the Orientais in generale his gestures were as vivid as his 
words. He acted the Interviews , he achieved th<^ adventures 
before you. His \oice could take every tone and his countenance 
eyery form. In the midst of all this> bursts of plainti\e melan- 
choly; sometimes the anguish of a sensibility too exquisite 
altemating with a de\illsh mockery and a fatal absence of all seif- 
respect. 

** It appears to me/'. said Tancred^ when the young Emir had 
declared his star accursed^ since^ after the ceaseless eiertions 
of years , he was still as distant as ever from the accomplishment 
of his purpose — **it appears to me that your System is essen- 
tially erroneons. I do not believe that anything great is ever 
e£Fected by management« All this intrigue» in which you seem 
such an adept» might be of some Service in a court or in an ei- 
clusive Senate; but to free a nation you require something more 
vigorous and more simple* This System of intrigue in Europe is 
quite old-fashioned. It is one of Üie superstitions left ns by the 
wretehed eighteenth Century, a period vhen aristocracy was 
rampant throughout Ghristendom; and what vere the conse- 
quences? All faith inGod orman, all grandenrof purpose» all 
nobility of thonght» and all beauty of sentiment, withered and 
shrivelled up. Then the deiterous management of a few indivl- 
duals, baseordull, was the only means ofsuccess. But we live 
in a different age; there are populär synipathies, however im- 
perfecta to appeal to; we must recur to the high primeval prac- 
tice» and address nationsnowas the heroes, andprophets, and 
legillators of antiquity. If you wish to free your country» and 
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■lake the 8|riaiit a nation , ll is not to be done by scnding sccrel 
cnTOf t to Parit or LoadoB, dties tboMehcs iriiidi are perbaps 
botb doomed to IUI ; yo« nnist act Kke Moses and Mabomet*" 

««Bat yoo forget tb« raUgfoDS," said Fakredeen ^ <<I bare m 
nany reUgioos to deal witb, If my fellowt were all CbrittianSy 
or all Motlemifl, or all Jews, or all Pagans^ I c;raal |oa — 
•ometbing mifjtki be effeetcd; tbe cross» tba eresecat, tbe arfc, 
or an old «tone, anytUng woold do; I «oirid plant it on tbe 
higbett ränge In tbe centre of tbe eonntry , aad I wonld carry 
Danaacos and Aleppo botb fn one campalgn; bat I am debarrcd 
from tbis immense snpport; I conld oaiy preaeb nationality, and, 
as tbey all bäte eaeb otber werte almost tban tbey do tbe Tnrks, 
that would not be very inviting — nationality, witbontraeeasa 
plea, is liba tbe smoke of tbis nargilly, a fragrant pnlT. Well, 
tbeDy tbere remains only personal inflaenae — aneient familj, 
Test possessioBSy and traditionary power •*• mere persona in- 
fluenee can only be naintained by management, by wbat yo« 
stigmatif e as intrigoe ; and tbe mosi deaterons member of tbe 
Sbebaabfamiiywillbe, in tbe long mn, Prince of JLebanon.'* 

**And if yon wisb only to be Prince of tbe Lebanon, I dare 
say yau nay snceeed,** aaid Tanerad, ''and perbaps witb mnch 
lest palns dian yon at present gl? e yourself. But wbat beeomes 
of all your great plans of an bonr ago^ wben yon were to eonqner 
tbe EtM, and establisb tbe independenee of tbe oriental races t" 

'«Abf exolaimed Pakredeen wltb a sigb, ««tbese are tbe 
only f deat for wbieh it is worth wbile to i^e.*' 

'<Tbe World was nerer eonqnered by intrigne: it was eon* 
quered by faitb. Now, I do not see that yon bave laitb in 
anytblng.** 

«'Faitb/' said Fakredeen, musinglyi as if bis ear bad cangfat 
the ward for tbe first time , ** faitb ! that is a grand idea. If one 
conld only bave faith in somethingand conquer tbe world 1 " 

'<8eenow/' aaidTancred, with nonspal aniniatlon, '^Iflnd 
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no eharm in cönquering tlie world to establish a dynasty •— a 
dynasty like everything eise wears out — indeed ic does not last 
as long at most things, it has a preeipitate tendency to decay. 
Thera are reasons ; ve will not now dwell on them. One should 
conqner the world not to enthrone a man , bot an idea — for ideas 
exist for ever. Bat what idea? There is the touchstone of all 
philosophy! Amid the wreck of creeds, the crash of empires, 
French revolations, English refonns» Catholicism in agony, 
and Protestantiam in convQlsions ; discordant Enrope demands 
the key-Bote» irhich none can sonnd. If Asia he in decay, 
Enrope is in confnsion. Yonr repose may be death» bat oor lifo 
18 anarehy/' 

**1 am thinking/' said Fakredeen, thoughtfnlly, *^how we 
in Syria conld possibly manage to have falth in anything; I had 
faithinMehemetAliy butheisaTnrk, andthatnpsethim. If» 
instead of being merely a rebellious Pacha, he had placed him- 
self at the head of the Arabs^ aod re\ived the Galiphate, you 
woald haye seen something. Head the desert and yon may do 
anything. But it is so dif6euU. If yon can once get the tribes 
out of it» they will go anywhere. See what they did when they last 
cameforth. Itisasimoom, akamsin, fatal , irresistible. They 
are as fresh too as ever. The Arabs are always yonng; itis the 
only race that neter withers. I am an Arab myself, — from my 
ancestor who was the standard-bearer of the Prophet-^ the eon- 
scionsness of race is the only circumstance that sometimes keeps 
iip my spiril." 

''I am an Arab only in religion/' said Tancred, ''but the 
conscionsness of creed snstains me. I know well , though born 
in a distant and northern isle, that the Creator of the world 
speaks with man only in this land ; and that is why I am 
here." 

The yoong Emir threw an eamest glance at bis companion. 
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irhose countenance, Üiöagh grave, was calm. "Theo yon have 
faith?" saidFakredeeOy iDquiringly. 

'*I have passive faith /' said Tancred. *' I know that there is 
a Deity who has revealed his vill at intervals during di£FereDt 
ages: but of his present porpose I feel igDoranty andtherefore 
I haye not active faith ; I know not what to do ; and shonld ht re- 
duced to a mere spiritual slothfulness^ had I not resoWed to 
struggle with this fearfui necessity, and so embarked in this 
great pilgrimage vhich has so strangely brougbt us together." 

"Bat you haye your sacred books to consult?" said Fak- 
redeen. 

'' There were sacred books vhen Jehoyah conferred with So- 
lomon; there was a still greater number of sacred books when 
Jehovah inspired the prophets; the sacred writings were yet 
more volaminous, when the Creator ordained that there shoald 
be for human edification a completely new series of inspired 
literature. Nearly two thousand years haye passed since the 
last of those works appeared. It. is a greater interval thao 
elapsed between the writings of Malachi and the writings of 
Matthew." 

"The prior of the Maronite conyenty at Mar Hanna, has 
often urged on me, as conclusiye eyidence of the falseness of 
Mahomet's mission, that oar Lord Jesus dedared that after 
him <many false prophets should «rise/ «nd warned his 
followers«" 

'^There spoke the Prince of Israel/' said Tancred, "not the 
nniyersal Redeemer. He warned his tribe againstthe adyentof 
false Messiahs — no more. Far from termlnating by bis comiog 
the direet communication between God and man, bis appearance 
was only the herald of a relation between the Creator and his 
creatureSy more fine, more permanent', and more express. 
The inspiring and consoling influence of the Paraclete only com- 
menced with the ascension of the Diyine Son. In thit faet per- 
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haps majf be fouod a sufBcient reason why no written expressioa 
of the celestial will has subsequently appeared. But^ instead of 
foreclosinginy desire forexpresscommuoicatioD^ itwould^ on 
the contrary » be a circomstance to authorize it." 

^'Thea how do you know that Mahomet was not inspired?" 
Said Fakredeen. 

^^Far be it from me to impugn the divine commission of 
aoy of the seed of Abraham/' replied Tancred. "There are 
doctors of our charch vho recognise the sacred office of Ma- 
homet» though they hold it to be vbat diviae commissions, vith 
thegreatexception, have everbeen, limited and local." 

<<Grod has never spoken to a European?" said Fakredeen^ 
inquiringly, 

"Never." 

"But you are a European." 

"And your inference is just/' ^aid Tancred ^ in an agitated 
Toice, and with a changing countenance. '^It is one that has for 
some time haunted my soul. In England ^ when I prayed in vain 
for elightenment, I at last induced myself to believe that the 
Supreme Being would not deign to reveal his will unless in the 
land which his presence had rendered holy ; but since I have been 
a dweller witbin its borders, and poured forth my passionate 
prayers at all its holy places, and receiyed no sign, the desolating 
thought has sometimes come over my spirit, that there is a quali- 
fication of blood as well as of locality necessary for this commu- 
nion, and that the favoured TOtary must not only kneel in the 
Holy Land but be of the holy race." 

" I am an Arab ," said Fakredeen. ** It is something." 

"If I were an Arab in race as well as in religion," said Tan- 
cred, "I would not pass qiy life in schemes to goyemsome moun- 
tain tribes." 

"I '11 teil you," said thß Emir, springing from his divan, 
and flinging the tube of his nargilly to the other end of the tent; 
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** the gam« is in our hands , if we have eneigy. There is a com- 
bioation iHüeh would entirely ekange the irhole face of the 
World, and bring back empire to the EasU Thoogh jov are not 
the brother of the Queen of the English, yon are nevertheless a 
great English prinee , and the Queen will listen to what you say ; 
especially if you talk to her as you talk to me, and say such fioe 
things in such a beautiful voice. Nobody ever opened my mind 
like you. Tou will magnetiie the Queen as you hate magnetixed 
me. Go back to England and erränge this. Ton see — gloEe it 
over as they may, one thing is clear — it is finished with England. 
There are three things which alone must destroy it. Primo, 
OXonnell appropriating to himself the rerenues of half of her 
majesty's dominions. Secondo » the cottons — the world begins 
to get a little disgusted with those cottons ; natnrally everybody 
prefers silk; I am sure that the Lebanon in time could sapply 
the whole world with silk, if it were properly administered. 
Thirdly , steam ; with this steam your great ships have become a 
respectable Noah's ark* The game is up ; Louis Philippe caa 
take Windsor Castle whenever he pleases, as you took Acre, with 
the wind in bis teeth. It is all over, then. Now, see a cotip if ^/o^ 
that saves all. You must perform the Portuguese scheme on a 
great scale; quit a petty and exhansted position for a vast and 
prolifie empire. Let the Queen of the English collect a great 
fleet, let her stow away all her treasure, bullion, gold plate, and 
precious arms; be accompanied by all her court and chief people, 
and transfer the seat of her empire from London to Delhi. There 
she will find an immense empire readymade, a first-rate army, 
and a large revenue. In the mean time I will erränge with 
Mehemet Ali. He shall have Bagdad and Mesopotamia, and 
pour the Bedoueen cavalry into Persia. I will take care of Syria 
and Asia Minor. The only way to manage the Affghans is by 
Persia and by the Arabs» We will acknowledge the Empress of 
India as our suxerain, and secure for her the Levantine coast. 
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If she like» she shall have Alexandria as she now has Malta: it 
could be arraoged. Yoiir Queen is young; she has an averUr* 
Aberdeen and Sir Peel yriW never gwe her this adyice; their 
habits are formed. They are too old, too ruth. Bat yoa see! 
the greatest empire that ever existed ; besides which she gets rid 
of the embarrassment of her Chambers ! And quite practieable ; 
for the onlj diffleult part, the conqnest of India^ which baffled 
Alexander 9 is all done ! ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was not 8o mach a convicüoa as asaspicion thalTancred 
had cooveyed to the youngEmir» wheo the pilgrim had eonfessed 
that the depressing thoaght sonietimes qame over hiniy that he 
was defldeDl in that qaalification of race irhich was necessary for 
the high commanion to which he aspired. Fear and twenty hours 
before^ he was not thns dejected. Almost within sight of Sinai, 
he was still füll of faith. Bat his vexatious captivity and the 
enfeebling conseqaences of his wound dolled his splrit. Alone, 
among strangers and foes. In pain and in peril , and withoal that 
energy which finds eicitement In difficalty, and can mock at 
daoger, which requires no counsellor but oar own quick brain, 
and no Champion but our own right arm, the high splrit of 
Tancred for the first time flagged. As the twilight descended oyer 
the rocky City, Its sculptured tombsandexcaTatedtempIes, and 
its strewn remains of palaces and theatres, his heart recurred 
with tenderness to the halls and towers of Montacute andBella- 
mont, and the beautifol affections beneath those stately roofs 
that, urged on, as he had once thought, by a divine Influence, 
nowy as he was half tempted to credit, by a fantastic Impulse, he 
had dared to desert, Brooding in dejection, his eyeswere sof- 
fused with tears. 

It was one of those moments of amiable weakness which 
make us all akin, when sublime ambition, the mystical pre- 
dispositions of genius, the solemn sense of dnty , all the heaped- 
up lore of ages, and the dogmas of a high philosophy alike desert 
US, or sink Into nothingness. The Toice of his mother sounded 
in bis ear, and he was hannted by his father's anxious glance. 
Why was he thcre? Why was he, the child of a northem isle, 
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in the heart of the Stony Arabia^ far from the scene of his birth 
andofhisduties? A dishearteningy anavfalquestioo, vhich> 
if it coald not be satisfactorily aoswered by Tancred of Moota- 
cate» it seemed to him tbat bis fature> vherever or bowever 
passed, must be one of intolerable bale. 

Was be tben a stranger tbere? nocalled, unexpected, in- 
irusiTe, UQvelcome? Was it a morbid curiosity» or tbe proverbial 
restlessDess of a satiated aristocrat, tbat bad drawn bimto tbese 
Wilds? Wbat wilds? Had be no connexioD vitb tbem? Had 
he not from bis infancy repeated^ in tbe congregation of bis 
people, tbe laws vbicb, from tbe awfal summit of tbese sur- 
rounding mountains, the Fatber of all bad bimself deli\ered for 
tbe govemment of mankind? These Arabian laws regalated bis 
life. And tbe wanderings of an Arabian tribe in tbis ^^great and 
terrible vilderness/' under the immediate direction of tbe 
Creator, sanctified by bis miracles, governed by bis counsels, 
illumined by bis presence, bad been tbe first and gaiding bistory 
tbat bad been entrasted to bis young intelligence» from whicb it 
had drawn its first pregnant examples of human conduct and 
divine interposition, and formed its first dlm conceptions of tbe 
relations between man and God. Wby tben be bad a right to be 
bere! He bad a connexion witb tbese regions; tbey bad a hold 
upon bim. He was not bere like an Indian Brabmin, wbo irisits 
Europe from a principle of cariosity, bowever rational or bowever 
refined. Tbe land whicb tbe Hindoo visits is not bis land, nor 
bis fatber*s land; tbe laws whicb regulato it are not bis laws and 
tbe faitb whicb fills its temples is notHhe revelation tbat floats 
upon bis sacred Ganges. But for tbis Englisb youtb, words bad 
been uttered and tbings done^ more than thirty centaries ago, in 
tbis stony wilderness, whicb influenced bis opinions and re- 
gulated bis conduct every day of bis life, In tbat distant and sea- 
girt home» whicb, at tbe Urne of their occurrenccy was not as 
advanced in citilization as tbe Polynesian groups or tbe Islands 
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of New Zeakod. Tke life and property of England are proUcUl 
by the lam of Sinai. Tke hard-working people of Sngland are 
seeored in erery aevcn days a day of rest by tbe laws of Sinai. 
And yel they penecatc tbe Jews, and bold ap to odiam the race 
to whom they are fndebted for the sublime legislation which 
alieviates the inevitaUe lot of the labonring maltitade \ 

▲nd when that labonring mnltitnde cease for a while from a 
toll whieh eqnals almost Egyptian bondage, and demands that 
exponent of tbe mysteriee of the heart, that soother of tbe 
tronbled spirit» whieh poetry can alone aiford — to whose barp 
do the people of England fly for sympatby and solace? Who ii 
the most populär poet in tbis conntry? Is Jie to be found among 
the Mr. Wordsworths and the Lord Byrons, amid sanntering re- 
▼eries or monologues of sublime satiety? Shell we seek bim 
among tbe wits of Queen Anne? Even to the myriad-minded 
Shakspeare ean we award tbe palm? No : the most populär poet 
in England is tbe sweet singer of Israel. Since the days of the 
heritage, when ev ery man dwelt safely under bis tine and under 
bis flg-tree, there never was a race who sang so ofteo tbe ödes of 
David es the people of Great Britein. 

¥ast as the obligatlons of the wbole human family are to the 
Hebrew race, there Is no portion of the modern populations so 
mnch indebted to them as the British people. It was ** the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon;" that won the boasted liberties of 
England ; chanting the same canticies that cheered the beert of 
Jndab amid their glens^ the Scotch, npon their hill-sides, 
achieved their religious ffeedom. 

Theo why do these Saxon and Celtio sodcties perseeute an 
Arabien raee» from whom they have adopted laws of sublime 
benevolenee, and In the pages of whose literature they hare 
found perpetual dellgbt, instruction, and consolation? Thatis 
a great question, which, in an enligfatened age, may be fairly 
askedy but to wjiieh e?en tbe self-complacent nineteenth Century 
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vonld find some difficuUy io contributiDg a reply. Boes it stand 
thos? IndependeDtly of üieir admirable laws iMch. have elevated 
cur coodition, and of their eiquisit« poetry irhich hat ohanned 
it, indepeodently of their beroic history» whick haa animated na 
to the pnrauit of public liberty , we are indebted to the Hebrew 
people for oor knowledge of the true God and for the redamptlon 
from onr aina* 

<'Then I haye a right to be here/' said Tanered of tfontacute, 
as bis eyes vere fixed in abstraction on the Stars ofArabia; *'I 
am not a travelling dilettante, mourning over a roln, or in ec- 
stasies at a deciphered inscriptioD. I come to the land whose 
lavs I obey , whose rellgion I profess^ and I seek, npon its sa- 
cred soll, those sanetions ^hich for ages vere abnndantly ac- 
corded. The angels wfao yisited the Patriarehs, and annonnced 
the advent of tlie judges, who guided the pens of prophets and 
bore tidings to the apostles, spoke also to Ihe shepherds in the 
field. I look npon the host of heaven ; do they no longer stand 
before the Lord? Where are the Cherabim — vhere the Seraphs? 
Where is Michael the Destroyer? Gabriel of a thoasand mis« 
sions?" 

At this moment^ the sound of horsemen reealled Tanered 
from bis reverie, and, looking up, he observed a greup of Arabs 
approaebing him, diree of vhom were mountad. floon he re- 
cognised tke GreatSheikh Amalek, and Hassan, Ihe lata Com- 
mander of bis cscort. The young Syrian Emir rru tfadr com- 
fanion, This was a Tisit of hospitable «eremony f^oaa the Great 
Sheikk to bis distingnished prisoner. Amaiek, pressiflg bis 
band to bis iMart, gave Tanered the salnte of peace, andthen, 
fdlowed by Hassan, who bad lost notbing of kle calm self-re«- 
speet, bot who condacted himself as if he were still free, the 
Great Sheikh seated himself on the carpet that was spread before 
the tent| end took tfaepipe, wbichwasimmediatelyoiferedhini 
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by Fieeman and Traeman, followiog the instractioiis of an «t^ 
tendaot of tlie Emir Fakredeeo. 

After the asaal eompUmeDts and some customary obsenra- 
tions aboal horscs and pistols, Fakredeen» vbo bad seated 
bimsdf dose to Tancred» witb a bind of sbiinbing cajolery, as 
if be wen teaking tbe protection of some superior being, ad- 
dressingAmalek in a toneof easy assurance, vhicb remariubiy 
contrasted witb the sentimental deference be displayed tovards 
bisprisoner, said — 

<'Sbeikb of Sheikbs^ there is bat one God: nov is it Allah 
orJehoTab?" 

'^The palm tree is sometimes called a date tree/' replled 
Amalek, ** bat there is only one tree." 

^^Good," said Fakredeen» '^bat you do not prayto Allah?" 

**J pray as my fatbers prayed," said Amalek. 

*' And yoa pray to Jebovab?" 

«'Itissaid." 

''Sbeikb Hassan," said tbe Em!r> '*tbere is bat one God, 
and bis name is Jeboyab. Why do you not pray to Jebovab ? " 

«'Traly there is bat one Grod/' said Sheikh Hassan, <'and 
Hahomet is bis prophet. He told my fatbers to pray to AUah, 
and to Allah I pray." 

^as Mabomet the prophet of God , Sheikh of Sheikhs? " 

'^Itmaybe/' replled Amalek, vithanodofassent. 

^'Tben why do you not pray as Sheikh Hassan?" 

«Becaose Moses» withoat doubt the prophet of God, forali 
bellete in bim -— Sheikh Hassan, and Emir Fakredeen» and yoa 
loo» Prince, brotber of qaeens — married Into oar fimily and 
tangbt as to pray to Jebovah. There may be other prophets, bot 
the children of Jethro woald indeed ride on asses were they not 
content witb Moses." 

"And yoa bave bis five books?" inqpired Tancred. 
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'< We had them froin the begioniDg, aod we sball keep them 
to the eod." 

**And you learnt ia them» thallfosea married the daughter 
ofJethro?" 

*<Did I leam in them that I have wells and camels? We wanl 
no books to teil us vho married our daugbters«" 

^'And yel it is not yesterday tbat Moses fled from Egyptinto 
Midian?" 

'^It is not yesterday for those who live in citieSy where they 
say at one gate that it is moming, and at another it is night. 
Where men teil lies^ the deed of the dawn is the secret of sonset. 
Bat in the desert nothing changes ; neither the acts of a man's 
life, nor the words of a man's Ups. We drink at the same well 
"where Moses belped Zipporah, we tend the same flocks, we live 
under the same tents; our words bare changed as little as oar 
"waters, our babits, or our dwellings ; what my father learnt from 
those before bim, he delivered to me, and I have told itUo mf 
son. What is time and what is trath , that I sboold forget tbat 
a prophet of the Lord married into my bouse?" 

'< Where little is done> little is said/' observed Sheikb 
Hassan 9 ''and Silence is the mother of Trutb. Since the Hegira, 
nothing bas bappened in Arabia, and before that was Moses» 
and before bim the giants." 

^'Let trutb always be spoken/' said Amalek; <<your words 
are a flowlng stream, and the cbildren of Rechab and the tribes 
of the Senites never joined bim of Mecca, for they had the fivo 
bookSy and they saidy <Is not that cnough?' They withdrew to 
the Syrian wilderness and they niultiplied. But the sons of 
Koreidha, who also had the five books, but who were not chlldren 
of Rechab 9 but who came into the desert near Medina after Ne- 
bucbadnexiar had destroyed El Kbuds, they flrst joined htm of 
Mecea, and then they made war on bim, and be broke their 
bows and led them into captiYity ; and they are to be found in the 
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cilicsofTaiiciitolUsdaf; tke clifldreo of Ititel irho Ihe in the 
cities of Tcaea m the tribe of Konidlui.'' 

**UiAafff 8«DS 9i Mjamüdkä, wh» made nar vpoD tte pio- 
pbet, and who live in cüies!" sdd SheOüi Hassan» taking a 
fresh pipe« 

''And periiaps,*' add the yonngEmir, ''if yon had not been 
diildren of Jethro, yon migbl bave a^nowledged bim of Mecca, 
SbeiidiofSbeikbs.'' 

"Tbere is bot one God," said Amalek; '^bnt tbere may be 
many prophets. II becomes not a son of Jethro to seelc other 
tban Moses. Bot I irill not say tbat the Koran eomes not from 
Ciod, since it vas written by one who was of the tribe of Koreisb, 
and the tribe of Kordsb are the lineal deseendants of Ibra- 
him."/ 

''And yon belieTe tliat the word of God conld come only to the 
seedof Abraham?" askedTancred, eagerly. 

"I and my fathers ha? e watered oor flocks in the wildemess 
sinee time was»" replied Amalek; "ve have seen the Pharaohs, 
and Nebochadneizar, and Iskander, and the Romans, and the 
Sultan of the French— • they cooquered everything cxeept ns — 
and vhere are they? They are sand. Let men doobt of nnicoms ; 
bat of one thing there can be no doubt, thatGod never spoke 
except to an Arab." 

Tanered covered bis face with bis hands. Then» alter a few 
moments'panse» lookingap, he said, "SheikhofSheiks, lam 
yoar prisoner; and was, when you eaptured me, a pilgrim to 
lloant Sinai, a Spot which, in yonr belief, is not less sacred 
than in mine. We are, as I have learned, only tw^o dajs' 
journey from that holy place. Grant me this booo , that I may at 
once proceed thither, guarded as yon will. I pledge you the 
word of a Christian noble, that I will not attempt to escape. 
|«ong before you have received a reply from Jerusalem, I shall 
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ha?e refarned; and wbaLever ouy be 4äB rftsaU of tbe visit ol 
Barooi, I shall at least have fuIGlIed my pLIgrimage." 

«Prwee, iieoülnr of futiMKs/' viplied Analek, ivith 4hat 
politeness «JUph Ib itfafe c1iaeatilieiJilj«iaif Ib« ArabfaO cbiflftaios; 
««uader iii| teils f oh luvte oely to «omnand — «go wehere y<ni ükey 
rcturQ nbc« you pltaaCb My tbüdrta sball attend you aB your 
guartiaos, Abt at ytor goArdi." And tbe Gnreat Sbeikb rose 
and ratirad» 

Tadcved rfMiiitevcd «bis leoty aady xfcaUniBgj fall into a 
reverie 4tf dittraeting ibaughto. Tba bistoif af bia Ü0e and mind 
seemed nvitb a irbiiUng ipoirar 4o paaa befbra bim ^^ bis blHbj^ 
in a clima anlHpoim to tiie patriaitba ; hh adticatfon^ «acon- 
acionsly to bioMstf.» in an Ärab^aa Jüicratitre ; bis ioiblbkig» 
from bis tenderiaifaBMy, orieMalideas «ad oricntal ereeds; tbt 
coDlrast tbat tbe oodAiBlal sacioty in «biet be bad been reared 
presented to tbem ; bis dissatisfaction vith tbat social System ; 
his comiction of tbe growing melancboly of enlightened Europe, 
Teiledy as il may be, wilb saaielittits a oonceited bnstle, some- 
times a desperate sbiparreck gaiety, sometimeii witb all tbe 
exciting empiricism of sciene« ; bis perplexity tbat, betwaen tbe 
Asian revelalion and the European practice, tbere siioQldbc so 
lilUe eonformity, and wby tbe rdations between tbem sbacild be 
so limited aod imperfect; aboye all, bis pasaionate desire to 
penetrate tbeanystery ef fbe eider world, aad sbare üs cdestial 
ptiTilages aad dirine prerafpative. Tancrad sigbed. 

Ma Inobed mand; saoie otte bad geatly drawn bis band. II 
waa «he youag fianr bneettng, bfo bieantifol blne eyes bedewed 
wHiHaars. 

^^To« am nnbappy/' lUid Fakredato, In a toia of pfadnr 
threBcas. 

*^IIis tba dootn af maa,*' repiied Tancred; ^and in my posi^ 
tion sadoess sboold nat'Seem Strange." 

<*Tbe ciurse of tan tbousavd motbers on tbo^e «bo made you 

Tancred, h 20 
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a fwisoner ; the coise of tventj thoosind mothers on him wlio in- 
flicted OQ joü a wonnd ! " 

<'T is the fortane of life/' said Tancred, more cheerfully; 
''aod in trath I was peilups thinkiiig of other things." 

*'Do jou know whj I trooble jou when jour heartis dark?" 
Said the joiug Emir. ''See oowy.if joa will it, jou are free. 
The Great Sheikh has eoosented that jou shonid go to Sinai. 
I have two dromedaries here, fleeter than the Kamsin. At the 
wellof Mokatteb, where we eocamp for the night, I will senre 
rakitotheBedoneens; I haye some with me, strong enough to 
melt the snow of Lebanon; if it will not do, thej shall smoke 
some timbaky that will.make them sleep like pachas. I know 
this desert as a man knows his father's house — we shall he at 
Hebron before thej nntie their eyelids* .Teil me, is it good?" 

''Were I alone/' said Tanered, ^'without a Single goard« 
I must retam." 

•*Why?" 

''Beeause I haye pledged the word of a Christian noble." 

** To a man who does not belieye in Christ. Fangh ! Is it not 
itself a sin to keep faith with heretics? 

''Bat is he ooe?" said Tancred. . "He believes in Moses; 
he disbelieyes in none of the seed of Abraham. He is of that 
seed himself . Would I were such a heretic as Sheikh Amalek ! " 

"If JOU will ohlf pay me a yisit in the Lebanon, I would 
introduce you to our patriarch , and he would talk as much theo- 
logy with you as you. like. For myownpart, itisnotakindof 
knowledge that I have mach cultivated ; you know I am pecnliarly 
situated, we have so many religions on the Mountain; bat time 
presses; tellme, myprince, shall Hebron be our point? " * 

"If Amalek believed in Baal, I must return/' said Tanered ; 
"even if it were to certain death.. Besides, I could not desert 
my men ; and Baroni -^ what would become of him? " 

" We eottkl easily make some plan that would extricatt them. 
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Dismiss them from your mind, and trust yoarself to me. I knov 
notbing that would delight me more than to balk these robbers of 
their prey." 

^^I should not talkof such things/' saidTancred; '<I must 
remain here, or I must retarn." 

*^ What can you want to do on Mount Sinai?" murmured the 
princcy rather pettishly. ' ^'Now, if it vere Mount Lebanon, 
and you had a wish to employ yourself, there is an iminense 
field ! We might improve the condition of the people ; we might 
establish manufactures, stimulate agricuUure, extend commerce, 
get an appalto of the silk, buy it all up at sixty piastres per oke 
and seil it at Marseilles at tinro hundred, and atthe same time ad- 
vance the interests of true religion as much as you please." 
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CHAPTEB V. 

Tm dijs had elapsed steee the eaptur» of Tancnd; Amalek 
and Us Aiabs vcrc still encamped in tht raeky dtj; tlit baanM oi 
the earij son were jnst rising over Ike crcst of tlia aapliitlicatrt, 
when fonr honemen, who irere reeognitcd as tlie ebüdren of 
Rediab , issned lirom tlie ravine. Tbey gallopad ovcr tlie piain» 
atiouted, and tlirew their lances in tbe air; hon the crescant af 
black tents eame forth the warriors, some monntad iheir horsts 
and met their retnrning brethren, athers prefiarad their wcleoma. 
The horses neighed, the cameis stirred their long necks. All 
Uving things seemed conseioos that an event had occurred. 

The fonr horsemen irere surrounded by their brethren ; bnt 
one of them, giving and retnrning blessings, darted forward to 
the paTillon of the Great Sheikh. 

'^Have yon bronght cameis, Shedad, son of Amroo?" in- 
quired one of the irelcomers to the welcomed. 

"We haye been to £1 Khnds/' was the reply. «< What ve 
have bronght back is a seal of Solomon." 

'^FromMountSeir to the City of the Friend, what have you 
Seen in the joyful land?" 

'* We fouod the soqs of Uamar by the vell-side of Jumda ; we 
fonnd the marks of many cameis in the pass of Gharendel , and 
the marks in the pass of Gharendel were not the marks of the 
cameis of the Beni-hamar." 

** I had a dream, and the children of Tora said to me, ^ Who 
art thou in the lands of our father*s flocks? Are none bnt the 
800S of Rechab to drink the sweet vaters of Edom?' Methinks 
the marks in the pass of Gharendel vere the marks of the cameis 
of the children of Tora." 
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'^Tfcere is fend between tbe Benwtora and the BeAi->hamar/' 
rtplied the olhar Arab, sbakinff bis bcad. <<Tbe Banl-tora ara 
f n tha wildarness of Akiba , and tba BeninhamaE baiie ftnsni thair 
laata and oaptaved tbeir eamela and their wointn. Xbis is 
wbj the sons of Hanur ava wataring thair flooks h| Iha naU Qf 
Jumda." 

In tba maan timc, tba earavan, •§ tiUqb tba fioav hasaanan 
vere the advanced guard , issued from the pasa imo the plain. 

«ghadady aonof Anuroo/' aid^inieii ona af tba Badaaaens, 
^^isbail bava you captnrad an bareem V War ha bnbald draoM^ 
daries and veUad naman. 

Tha Graat Shaikh eama farth fram bis pavilion and aniffed 
tha uMinifig atr; a digoifiad ssiile plsfed OTei» bis benj||naat 
features, and once he smoothad bisyanerable baard. 

'^Hl saiHia>kiw is a tnie sea of Isn^/' ha innmored eom- 
placantly la> bimaalf. *^Ha will tnist hfta gaJd onlf ta bis oirn 
blood." 

The earaian wound aboat the pbin, then craasad tha atream 
at the aaonalanied ford, and approached tha amphttbaalra. 

The bofsamen baltad» aome dismountad, tha draoaedafiea 
fcnelt davn > Baroni assiatcd one of tha riders from bar seat ) the 
Grcat Sheikh advanaad and said^ ^Welcome in tba nama of CM, 
welcome wkh a tboasand blaaaings l" 

« I come in the name of God ^ I come with a thouaajid biMS^ 

ings/' reptiedthaLad]^* 

''And ^itb a tboasand something eise/' thoughl Amafek la 
htmself ; hHt tbe Ambs are so polisbad, that thef uevap raake 
udneoessary allusions to hiislness. 

<<Had I thought the Queen of Sheba was going to piay mo a 
Visit»" Said th^ GreatSheikb, *^l «oiild hat« brougbl Ulf pavi- 
lion of Miriam. <'How is the ViMt of abaro«?" ba cQnttoiiiad, 
aa he nshevad Eva iato bis tont. <<How ia tba aon «f mf beort 
— bow is Besso , more generous than a thousand kfaigyiT" 
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'^Speak not of the son of thy heart," said Eva^seatiog hefself 
OD the diyao. <^Speak not of Besso , the generoas and. the gopd, 
for his head is strewn with ashes, and his mouth is fall pf sand." 

««Whatisthisl" thooght Amalek. ''Bessoisnotill, orhis 
daoghter woald notbe here. This arrow flies not straight. Does 
he irant to scrape mj piastres? These sons of Israel that dwell in 
eitles irill mix thelr pens with onr spears. I will he obstinate as 
an Axafeer camel." 

Slayes now entered, bringing coffee and bread, the Sheikh 
asking qaestions as thej ate, as tothe time Eva qoitted Jenisa- 
lem, her halting places in the desert; whether she had met with 
anj tribes; then he offeredto his grand-daaghter bis own.chi- 
bonque, which she took with ceremony, and instantly retumed, 
wiiile they brooght her aromatic nargilly. 

Eva scanned the impertnrbable eountenance of.her grand- 
father: calm, polite, benignant, she knew the Great Sheikh too 
well to suppose for a moment that its superficial expression was 
anyindieationofhisinnermostparpose. Suddenlyshesaid, in 
a somewhat careless tone, ^'And why is the Lord of the Syrian 
pastnres in this wildemess, that has been so long accuräed? " 

The Great Sheikh took bis pipe from his mouth, and then 
slowly sent forth its smoke through his nostrils, . a feat of which 
he was proud. Then he placidly replied : ''For the same reason 
that the man named Baroni made a visit to £1 Khuds." 

''The man named Baroni came to demand snccour for his 
lordy who is your prisoner." 

"And also to obtaintwo millions.of piastres/' added Amalek. 

"Two millions of piastres? Why not at once ask for the 
throne of Solomon?'* 

"Which would be given if required," rejoined Amalek. 
"Was it not said in the diyan of Besso, that if this Prince of 
Fraognestan wished to reboild theTemp]e,the treasnre would not 
bewantiDg?' 
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'<^Said'byscmiecityg6s8ipV' säid:Eva,' scornfullyJ 

<<Said by your father, daughter of Besso, ivho, tbough he 
live. ia> citie's,. is ;nbt a .man:who iviUsay. that. almonds are 
pearls." 

Eva contrölled.her.couatenanee, thoughüt ivas.'difGcaU to 
conceal her mörtificatioQ as she pereeived how ivell informed her 
grandfather was: of all that passed undertheir roof, and of the 
resourceS'Of.his prisoner. It:!was Decessary, after the lastre- 
mark.of the.Grreat Sheikh, totakenew groaod,\and, instead 
of dwelÜDg, as.she/was about to.döyjon.the.ieiaggeration of 
public reporty and attempting ta ridicale the.vast eipectations of 
her host, shesaid, ia.a softtoae, l^'You did*not ask me wfay 
Besso was in such affiiction , father of my mother? " 

^'There are many sorrows: has he lost ships? If a man is in 
sotund hc^althy all the. restare dreams. And Besso needs no 
hakeem, or.you would notbe here, mykose of Sharon." 

<'The light maybaye become darkness in^our eyes, tbough 
we may still.eat and drink,". said Eva. ''And that has happened 
to Besso which imight have tarned a xhild*s hair grey in its 
cradlc." 

'^Whoihas poisoned bis well? Has he quarrelled with the 
Porte?" said the Sheikhy withoutlookingather. 

''It.is not bis enemies who have pierced bim in the back." 

''HQmph/!; said.the Great Sheikh. 

''And.Uiat jnakes bis heart more heavy/'.said Eva. 

''He dwells too mach in wälls/' said theGreat Sheikh. " He 
shftald have.rode into the desert» instead of you, my child. He 
should have brougbt ,the ransom himself /' and .the. Great Sheikh 
sent two carling streams oat of bis nostrils. 

«Wboever;be thebearer, be.is the.payer/' said Eva. -''It 
is he vi'biO is the prisoner^ not. tbis son.of^ranguestan, who, yoa 
think, is your captive." 

^^Yo\ir^ falber wisbes to sciapeiny^piastres/' said the Great 
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in a sweet but moornliil Toiee , *' would Besso luve giTen |«i the 
cooyoj of the Hadji «ith«it eMdüiM m abatemeat?" 

The C^eat filielkh dre« a long bicalh fipaai Ua cUhoaqua. 
After a momealarj pause lie saidy '<Iq a faiailj there ahovld ever 
be milty and eoncQrd ; abo? e all thiaga vohb ehaald noi be daik. 
How mach vill the Queen of die Bn^iah (^ye foaher biothar?" 

<«He if not the hiather of Ihe Queen of theEm^iah»" aaidEw. 

««Notwhenhelsmyapoa, iamytem/' saidAmalfk, «tha 
eunning amile; '^but f ut him an a round hat ki a waBad cily, 
and then he is the brothcr of the Queen of the English." 

'^ Whaterer hit ranh, he is the chaige of Besso, aif fitber 
and jour son/ aafd Eva, ''and Beaso haa pledgad bis baatt, 
bis lile 9 and bis honour , that this young {»rinea shill not be hwl. 
For him he feels, for him he speaha, for him he thinha. Is it 
to be told in the baiaara of Frangueetan that bis flrat olfiee of 
devotion was to send this youth ioto the Deatft lo ba spoilad bj 
thefatherofhiswife?" 

''Why did my daugbters marrymen wbolivainaitka?** ei- 
claimed the old Sheikh. 

'' Why did tbcy marry men vho made yoyt peaca wlüi the 
Egyptiao , when not even the desert could screen yout Why did 
they marry mMi who gained yon the eonyoy of the Hadji, aad gaye 
you the milk of ten thousand cameis?" 

''Truly there is bat one Ciod in the deaert and in the eity," said 
Amalek. '<Nov teil me, Rose of Sharon, how many piastres 
have you brought me?" 

^'If you be in trouble, Besao wlllaidyouashebaadone; if 
you wish to bny eamelSy Bessoirillassistyouaabefove; bot, if 
you expect ransom for his Charge » irhom you ougbt to bare plaead 
OD your beal mara of BTodgld, Ihaa I have noi brought a 
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<<It b cletrly tht end of tfat world/* said AiiiAleli idth a 
»airage algh. 

<« Wfay I am her«/' said Eva, «^I am ool; tiie chihl of jont 
child, a woman ^withaut spears — why do you not seiza me, and 
seod to Besso? He mast ransom me , for I am tba oaly offspring 
of his loins. Ask for four millioDS of piastrea ! He ean raise 
Üiem. Lat bim send round to all the eitles of Syiia, and teH his 
l^rethren that aBedoneen Sfaeikh has made kis daughter and her 
maidens captive — and, trast me, the treaauvo will be fedh*- 
Coming. He need not say it is one on wbom he haa lavished a 
thousand favours, whose visage vas darker tban the «imooim 
when he made the greatPaeha smile on him, fEha, howeverhe 
may talk of living in cities now, conld come oringing to El Sham 
to ask for the contract of the Hadji, by vhieh he had gained ten 
thousand cameis ; he need say nothing of all tUs, and least of all, 
need he say that the Spoiler is his father ! " 

<<What is thit Piince of FrangucsUn to thee and thine!" 
aald Amalek. ^^He comes to our land like his brethren, to aee 
the ann and seek for treasure in our ruins , and he bears, like all 
ofthem, somewrittenvordstoyourfather, saying, givetothis 
man irhat he asks, and ve will giye to your people what they ask. 
I nnderstand all thSs: they all come to your fathet becanse he 
deala in money, and ia the only man in Syrla wha haa money. 
Whathepays, he is again paid. Isitnotaa, Sva? Baughterof 
my blood, lel there notbe strlfe between us; ghre me a million 
piastrea, and a baadred eamela to the widow of Shelkh Salem, 
and take tbe brothet of the Queen/' 

<' Cameis ahall be giTon to the widow of Sbeikh Salem," 
said Eva, in a eoadllatory voiee-^ ^'biit for thia ransom of which 
you speak, my father — it is not a question as to the number of 
piastres. If you want a million of piastrea, shall it be said that 
Besso would not lead, perhaps give, them lo the Great Shelkh he 
lovea ? But you see, my father offathers, plasters and this Frank 
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stranger are not of the same leaven. Name them not together, I 
pray you; m!i DOt their vaters. It concerns the honour, and 
irelfare, and safety, and glory of Besso that you'should coYer this 
youtb vith a robe of power, and place him upon your best drome- 
dary, and send him back to £1 Ehuds." 

The Great Sfaeikh groaaed. 

^^Have I opened a gate that I am unable to dose?" he at 
length Said. '^What is begun shall be fiaished. Have the 
childrea of Rechab been brought from the siveet ivells of Costal 
to this wiiderness ever accursed to ü\\ their pnrses mth stones? 
Will they not retum and say that my beard is too white? Yet do I 
wish that this day was finished. Name then at once, my daoghter, 
the piastres that you will give; for the prince, the brother of 
queens, may to-morrow be dast." 

''Howso?" eagerly inquired Eva. 

**He is a Mejnonn/' replled Amalek. '^ After the man 
named Baroni departed for El Khuds, the Prince of Franguestan 
woald not rest until he visited Gibel Mousa, and I said 'Tes' to 
all his wishes. Whether it were his wound inflamed by bis 
jonrney, or grief at his captivity — for these Franks are the slaves 
of useiess sorrow — he returned as wild as Kais, and now lies in 
his tent, fancying he is still on Mount Sinai. ^ 'T is the fiflh day 
of the fever, and Shedad, the son of Amrou, teils methat the 
sixth will be fatal unless we can give him the gall of aphcenix, 
and such a bird is not to be found in this part of Arabia. Now, 
you are a great hakeem, mychild of children; go then to the 
young prince, and see what can be done — for if he die, we can 
scarcely ransom him, and I shall lose the piastres, and your 
father the backsheesh which I meant to have given him on the 
transaction." 

^'This is very woeful," murmüred Eva to herseif, and not 
listening to the latter observations of her grandfather. 

At this moment, the cartain of the pavilion was withdrawn. 
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aDd thero stood before them Fakredeen. The momentbis eyes 
met tbose of Eva, he covered bis face with both bis bands. 

'^Uov 18 the Prince of Frangiiestan?" inquired Amalek. 

The young Emir adTanced, and threv himself at the feetof 
Eva. '^We must entreat the Böse of Sharon to yisitbim/' he 
Said, "for there is no hakeem in Arabia equal to her. Tes, 1 
came to welcome you,. and to entreat yoa to do tbis kind office for 
the most gifted and the.most interesting of beings/' and he 
looked up in her face with a snpplicating glance. 

''And you too — are you fearful/' said Eva, in a tone of 
tender reproacb, ''that by bis death you may lose your portion of 
thespoil?" 

The Emir gave a deprecating glance of angnisb, and then, 
bending bis bead, pressed bis Ups to the Bedoneen robes which 
she wore. '''Tis the most unfortnnate of coincidences, but be- 
Heye me , dearest of friends , ' t is only a eoincidenc« I am here 
merely by accident, Iwasbunting, Ivas — " 

"Ton will make me doobt your intelligenee as weil as yoar 
goodfaith/' said Eva, "ifyoupersistinsacbassnrances/' 

"Ah! if yoa bat knew bim," exclaimed Fakredeen, "yoa 
would beliebe me wben I teil you that I am ready to sacrifice even 
my life for bis. Far from sharing the spoil," he added, in a 
rapid and eamest vbisper, "I bad already proposed , and could 
haveinsared, hisescape; vben he wentto Sinai, totbatonfor* 
tanate Sinai. I bad two dromedaries here , thoroughbred, yre 
might ba^e reaehed Hebron before — " 

"You vent witb bim to Sinai?" 

"He voald not suffer it: he desired, he said, to be silent 
and to be alone. . One of the Bedoaeens, irho accompanied bim, 
told me that they balted in the valley , and that he went ap alone 
into the moantain, vbere be remained a day and night. When be 
retamed bither, I perceived a great change in bim. Bis words 
ivere quick, bis eye glittered llke fire*, be told me that be bad 
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Seen an angel > and in the mörmng he was as )ie is new. I have 
irept, I ht?« prayed for hitti in the ]p¥«yer8of «very religion, I 
have hathed hh teinples with Hban, and hang bis tent with 
chirms. ÖRo^e^fShtfrmi! Eva, hehyred, darlittgEva, Iha^e 
faith in nb cme hnt in yon. Se« Mm, I heseeeh yo«, see him ! If 
y ou Irat knew him , if jtm had bnt listened to his yoice , aod fsH 
the gteadness 6( his thnttg|h]tö itad ü^fü, it ironld not need Aat I 
shottfd make this entreaty. ft^t ala6! pu kttoir hMa not; yon 
have never listened to him , yov liave never Been hlm « or iieilber 
he, nor 1, nor any of m, inrald have been here, aftid have 
been thnt." 
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